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PREFACE. 



The following work was composed, as is indicated by the 
title, on what is styled in Germany and Switzerland the 
** Productive System of Instruction." It is in these countries 
that the subject of Education has been deemed a matter of 
paramount importance. The art of teaching, particularly, 
has there been most ably and minutely investigated. To 
give a brief account of the different systems which have 
prevailed there, may not be irrelevant on the present occa- 
sion, as they assist in forming an opinion of the comparative 
merits of the " Productive System," on which this work ia 
prinoipally based. 

" In reference to intelleptual edacation, the persons who were in 
stramental in producintr tlie reformation in schools, in the lost century 
in these countries, may be divided into four classes — ^tho Humanista 
Philanthropists, Pestalo^zian and the Productive Schools. 

'* At the restoration of learning, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the ciassics were brought out from the librari|)& of the 
cloisters in which they had been buried. As thts crowvfTkted th« 
only examples of exalted sentiments and elevated 'Si^m ^hich tiie 
secular literature of the ago afibrded, tliey were regarcfed as the only 
■means of acquiring enlarged views and a libersu education; the 
study of them received the proud title of Humanity ; and the zealous 
and meritorious men who employed this means for the revival of 
learning, were subsequently termed Humanists. 

*' The rigid Humanists maintained that ^ the Greek and Latin 
authors are the only source of sound learning, whether in philosophy 
or rhetoric, in poetry or history, in medicine or law, and even in the 
elements of religion ; all has come to us from Greece and Rome.' 
* The learning o? the Greek and Latin languages is the only founda- 
tion of a thorough education •,' the knowledge of the grammar ought 
to precede all other knowledge ; ' and philologists are the only thor- 
oughly learned men.' 

" The Humanists maintained the entire i|way of the learned world 
until about the middle of the last century, when the school of the 
PhilanUirapists arose. Disgusted with the extravagant manner in 
which the ancient languages were extolled, they were led to examine 
into the foundations of their pretensions. While they yielded tho 
palm to the ancients in all that relates to matters of taste and beautyi 
the^ maintained that this superiority arose from the fact, that the 
ancients derived their views directly from the inppection of nature 
and the obsarvation of maTi, instead of occupyinjf thehiselves, as we 
do, with the mere pictures of them drawn by others ; — they pointed 
to the obvious truth, that the .world is older and vastly more experi- 
enced tiian it was two thousand years ago ; that in regard to all thai 
relates to human knowledge, the present generation are really the 
ancients. They believed that much time was lost by the imliscrimi- 
natfi and exclusive use of the classics as the foundation of education, 
which ought to be spent in acquisition of practical knowledge ; and 
that by this tedious and laborious task, without any perceptible ad- 
vantage to the pupil, they were often disgusted with every ape^^ 
of intellectual effort. They also pointed out tho moral corrupuon 
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which arises from many of the examples and sentiments of the 
ancients, and especially disapproved that discipline of compulsion 
and violencei by which children have been forced to this ungrateful 
employment. They urffod the importance of leadinjgr by the attrac- 
tion of knowledge itself, rather than by force. They j>aid much 
attention to the acvelopement of the bodily constitution and powen, 
and professed to«im at forming men, and not mere scholars. 

** But, with the ordinary weakness of human nature, in avoiding 
one extreme, they ran into the opposite. They forgot the valuable 
influence of these studies, properly regulated, upon the faculties 
and habits of the mind. 

*' Notwithstanding th^ir error, the Philanthropists unquestionably 
exerted much influence on the improvement of education. The 
extravagant views of the Humanists were considerably modified ; 
and although many still retain the exclusive maxims of their pre- 
decessors, many admit, as stated in the German * Conversations 
Lexicon,' that ' all should be embraced in education which can pro- 
mote the formation of the man, and prepare him for tJie eternal destiny 
of his spirit.* The Philanthropists also prepared the way for their 
successors of the School of Pestalozzi. This remarkable man adopted 
many of the opinions of his predecessors of the Philanthropic school, 
especially those which related to the developement of the bodily 

e»wers, and the methods of discipline, and religious instruction, 
e percaived, however, that, in assuming practical utility as the 
exclusive |HMf^^® value of particular omects of instruction, they 
had too mucf^ieglected the developement oj the mind itseff. In seek- 
ing to avoid this error, however, he did not entirely escape the other 
extreme. He assumed, as a fundamental principle, that a certain 
developement of mind was necessary for every rank and every occn- 

Eation. The means of this developement he supposed himself to 
ave found, so far as the intellectual faculties were concerned, in 
the elements of form and number , which are combined in the science 
of MathenuUicSf in Langvagey and in Jfatural. History. The Math- 
ematics appear to have assumed a preponderance in practice, which 
was unfavorable to the regular and harmonious cultivation of other 
powers. The senses and the bodily powers he endeavored to de 
velope, in accordance with the views of the Philanthropic school, by 
the careful examination of the various objects of nature and art, which 
surround the pupil, by means of music, and by gymnastic exercises^ 
alternated or combined with labor. Pestalozzi himself was remarka- 
bly -the creature of powerful impulses, which were usually of the 
most mild and benevolent kind, and preserved a child-like character 
in this respect, even to old age. It was probably this temperament 
which led him to estimate at a low rate the importance of positive 
religious truth in the education of children, and to maintain that the. 
mere habit of fpith and love, if cultivated towards earthly parents 
and benefactors, would of course be transferred to our heavenly 
Father, whenever his character should be exhibited to tlie mind 
of the child. The fundamental error of this view was established 
by the unhappy experience of his own institution ; and his own ex- 
ample aflbrdcd the most striking evidence that the noblest impulses, 
not directed by established principles, may lead to imprudence and 
ruin, and thus defeat their own ends.* This principle, combined 

* As an oxample of this, it may be mcqtioiicd that, on one of thoM* occasionii (fr»- 
<|«ently occurring) on which he was reduced to extremity for want of t lie weans of sup- 
plying his large family, he b<irrowed $400 from a friend for this pur|)o«e. In goinf 

~^ie, he met u peasant wringing his bands In despair for the lofis of his cow. ''"^ 
1X1 put the eutiro bag of moucy into his hands, and ran off to escape his ^*^~ 
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with the want of tact in reforenee to the affairs of common life, 
materially impaired his powers of usefulness as a practical insfiructer 
of youth. The rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed him to 
execute his tiwn plans ; and, according Xo his own system, too much 
time was employed in the profound developement of principles to 
admit of much attention to their practical application. But, as one 
of his admirers observed, he seemed destined to educate ideas and 
not children. He combated, with unshrinking boldness, and untir- 
ing perseverance, through a long life, both by his example and by 
his numerous publications, the prejudices and abuses of the age, in 
reference to education. He attacked, with great vigor and no small 
degree of success, that favorite maxim of bigotry and tyranny, that 
obedience and devotion are the legitimate offspring of ignorance. 
He denounced that degrading system which considers it enough to 
enable man to procure a subsistence for himself and his offspring — 
and in this manner to merely place him on a level with the beast of 
the forest ; and which deems every thing lost whose value cannot be 
estimated in money. He urged upon the consciences of parents and 
of rulers, with an energy approaching that of the ancient prophets, 
the solemn duties which Divine Providence had imposed upon them, 
in committing to their charge the present and future destinies of 
their fellow beings. In this way he produced an impulse, which 
pervaded the continent of Europe, and which, by means of his popi:^ 
lar and theoretical works, reached the cottages of the poor and 
palaces of the greats His institution at Yverdun was crowded with 
men of every nation, not merely those who were led by the same 
benevolence which inspired him, but by the agents of kings, and 
noblemen, and public institutions, who came to make themselves 
acquainted with his principles, in order to become fellow-laborers in 
his plans of benevolence. 

" It is to these companions of his labors, most of whom resided in 
Germany or Switzerland, that we owe the formation of another 
school, which has been styled the Productive School, and wMel|^now 
predominates \in Germany and Switzerland. It might, perhaps with 
equal propriety, be termed the Eclectic School; for it aims at embody- 
ing all the valuable principles of previous systems, without adhering 
slavishly to the dictates of any master, or the views of any party. 
It rejects alike the idolatrous homage to the classics, which was paid 
by the Humanists — the unreasonable prejudices of the Philanthro- 
pists against classical and merely literary pursuits — and the undue 
predilection for the mere expansion of mind, to the neglect of posi- 
tive knowledge and practical Application, which characterized too 
many of the restalozzian school. 

"The leading principle of this system, is that which its name 
indicates — that the child should be regardedjtiot as a mere recipient 
or the ideas of others, but as an agent capable of collecting, and 
originating, and producing most of the ideas which are necessary for 
its education, when presented with the objects or the facts from which 
they may be derived. While, on the one hand, they are careful not 
to reduce the pupil to a mere machine, to be moved by the will 
of his instructer in an assigned direction, or a mass of passive mat- 
ter, to be formed by him according to his own favorite model, they 
are equally careful to avoid the extreme, into which some of tlin 
preceding school have fallen, of leaving him to wander indefinitely 
m a wrong direction in search of truth, in order to secure to him 
the merit of discovery. They consider a course of education as 
divided into two parts— ^c period of developement add the penoH V 

I* 
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aequisiHan. In tne first period, which they consider ati partictdarlyt 
devoted to developing Ute faculties and formings the habits of the mind, 
in order to prepare U as an instruinent for future operations y they em- 
ploy the inductive process phiefly. Time is not here of so much 
importance as the habit of investigation and effort, which can only 
be acquired by meeting and overcoming difficulties. ^ This period^ 
which must be made longer or shorter according to the character 
of the pupil, or the necessity that his circumstances in life may im- 
pose, is succeeded by the period of acquisition y in which the mind is 
more especially called upon to ex^cise the poioers which Iiave been 
previously developed and cultivated^ in the acquisition of such positive 
knowledge eis may prepare the individtial for life and action. The 
inductive process is still employed as much as possible, not only be- 
cause it has become, for many cases, the shortest and most agreeable, 
but because it is important to maintain the habits it has produced, 
and invigorate the faculties it has served to devclope. 

*' But still it is far less employed than previously, and the pupil ' 
is never suffered to waste his time in attempting to- create a sci- 
ence for himself, and thus deprived of the benefit of the experience 
of sa^ea. and centuries. On the contrary, they deem his mind 
oapable of being elevated even more rvapidly by following the pro- 
cesses of^ patient investigation, t>y which the most exalted mmds 
have arrived at results thjat astonish and delight him, and of thus 
learning to imitate strides, which seem to him like those of a giant, 
iM^d tocuitivale those habits of untiring attention, which the greatest 
phik'sophers have declared to be.the principal source of that telescopic 
glance, that almost unerring' power of discrimination, which seems 
to others so nearly miraculous. 

''*Such is the Productive System, by which the powers of the 
pupil are called into complete exercise by requiring him to attempt 
1^ task unaided, and then assisting him in correcting his own errors, 
or returning from his own wanderings, before he is discouraged by 
the waste of time and the fruitlessness of his efforts. They distin- 
guish carefully between knowledge and tlie means of obtaining it. 
To cultivate the senses, and present the objects which they are capar 
ble of examining, is to open to the child the sources of knowledge — 
'to- place before him a book which is ever open, and in which he may 
. every moment read. This, they maintain, is the first and most 
obvious part of education, according to the dictates of common sense. 
Xt is one in which nothing but truth i^ presented to him, and which, 
by calling his powers into constant exercise, ensures their improve- 
ment, and cultivates a. spirit of investigation." 

The preceding extracts are ta4cen from Art. ^I. Vol.1. 
No. VI. of the American Journal of Education, New Series. 
The author avails himself of this opportunity to express his 
obligatiohs to the conductors of this valuable periodical. A 
constant perusal of its pages has afforded him many valuable 
ideas on the subject of education, and he cheerfully ac- 
knowledges material assistance derived from it in the prepa- 
ration of the " Productive System of English Grammar," 
which is now respectfully submitted to the candid examina- 
tion of the public. 

THE AUTHOR. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



I. OF THE NOUN. 



Q. What is yoar name T 

Q What is ihe name of the town in which you live t 

Q. What does ihe word noun mean 1 

Ans. The word noun means name. 

Q. What, then/ may your name be called ? 

I. A NOUN. 

Q. What may all names be called ? 

2. Nouns. 

Q. Boston is the name of a place : is Boston a noun T and if ao, idiy t 

3. Boston is a noun, because it is a name. 

Q. Hudson is the name of a river : is Huds&n a noun, and why f 

Q. Book is the. name of something to read in : is, book a boub, and why f 

Q. Will you now inform ipe what a noun is ? 

4. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing. 

Q. Will you mention two nouns the names of persons 7 two, the namM 
of thing's ? two, the names of different placca ? 

Q. Will you tell me which words are the nouns in the following sentencet, 
M I read them to you 1 . '^ 

" Thomas and Joseph are in the house.*^ 

" The horse and cow are in the lot." 

" The hawk and the eagle have flown to the mountain.*' 

" Trees, corn, potatoes and apples grow in the fields." 



II. NUMBER. 

Q. What is the meaning^ of the word number ; as, '' The ntonber of boi- 
kms on your coat" ? 

5. Kumber mean^ a sum that may be counted. 

Q. What does the word nngtdar mean ? 

6. It means one. , 

Q. When, then, I speak of one thing only, as ehaxTj what number ii ilT 

7. Singular number. 

Q. What, then, does the singular number of nooM denote t 

8. The singular number denotes but one tmng. 
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Q. Of what number is bookj and why 7 

9. Bovk is of the singular number, because it nieans 
but one. 

Q. Of what number is cJjudry and why 7 
Q. What does Ib^ word plural mean 7 

10. It means more than one. 

Q. Of what number is lamps, and why 7 " ' 

1 1 . Lamps is of the plural number, because it means 
more than one. 

Q. Of what number is inkstand^ and why 7 

Q. By adding- s to dove, we have dcKea, and es to box, we have boxe$* 
HoW; then, is the plural number of nouns usually formed 7 - 

12. By adding s or es to the singular."** 

Q. Will you spell the plural of ounce 7 glass 7 toindow 7 theatre 7 anteee- 
dent 7 church 1 lahifrinth ? • 

Q. How many numbers do nouns appear to have, and what are they 7 

13. Two, the singular and plural. 

Q. Will ^you name a noun of the sin^ar number 7 one of the phind 
number? 



III. GENDER. 

Q. What docs the word gender mean 7 

14. Gender signifies sex. 

Q. What does the word masculine mean 7 

15. It means male. 

Q. John is the name of a male : of what gender or seX; then, is John f 

16. Of the masculine or male gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, are scud to be of the masculine gender 7 

17. The names of males. 

Q. Wliat gender, then, is man, and why 7 

18. Man is of the masculine gender, because it is 
the name of a male. 

Q. Of what gender is uncle, and why 7 father 7 why 7 
Q, What does /eimnine mean 7 

19. It means /ewa/e. 

Q. Susan is the name of a female : of what gender, then, is Susan? 

20. Of the feminine gender. * 4 

Q. Wliat nouns, then, are said to be of the feminine gender? 

21. The names of females. 

Q, What gender is woman, and why 1 

■ 22. Woman is of the feminine gender, because it is 
the name of a female. 

Q, Of what gender is asmt, and wh}' 7 daughter? why 7 
Q. What does the word neuter mean 7 

23. It means neither. 

Q. Chair is the name neither of a male nor a female : what gender, dMH 
may it properly be called 7 

24. Neuter gender. - ' "^ 

Q. What nouns, then^ may be 8aidV> be of the neuter gender f ! 
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25. The names of objects that are neither males nor 
females. 

Q. or what gender is inkstand, and why 7 

26. Neuter gender, because it is the name neither 
of a male nor female. 

Q. Of what gender is bench ? why? chmrf whyt 

Q. ParetU, you know, is tlie^ainc cither of father or mother, that {g, H to 
a name common to both : of what gender, then, ahall we call sttch nouna aa 
jKorerUf bird, &c. ? 

27. Common gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, may be said to be of the common gender f 

28. The names oi such animals as may be either 
males or females. 

Q. Of what gender is sheepf and why t 

29. Sheep is of the common gender, becauM it !• 
the name either of a male or female. 

Q. Of what gender is robin, and why ? 

Q. How many genders do nouns appeal to have, and what are they f 

30. Four — the masculine, the feminine, the neuter, 
and the common. 

Q. Will you name a noun of the masculine gender 1 <m6 of the femiiuaa T 
one of the neuter ?' one of the common 7 

Q. Will you name ihe gender and number of each noon in tba IbUowim^ 
sentences, as 1 read them to you 7 

" James and William." " Slate and pencil." 
" John and the girls." " Women and birds." 



IV. PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. 

Q. Wliat is the meaning of the word common; as, "A common 
plaint" 7 

3 1 . Common means general, • 

Q. AJthoug-h there are a vast many male children in the world, each »«« 
may be caUodbv tiie general name of boy:, what kind of a noun, then, would 
you call botf ? 

32. A common noun. 

Q. When, then, is a noun called common 7 ^ 

33. When it is a general name. 

Q. What docs the vrorA proper mean 7 

34. It means ^^ or ^crr^icu/ar. 

Q. John, you know, is the particular name of a boy : what kind of i^MMa 
then, may it be called 7 

35. A proper noun. 

Q. When, then, may a noun be called proper 7 

36. When h is a particular name. 

Q. What kind of a noun is SttsaUf and why 7 

37. Susan is a proper noun, because it is a particiH 
lar name. * 

Q. What kind of a noun is J'oAai, and why T ( 
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Q. What kind of a noun is river, and why 7 

38. River is a common noun, because it is a gene- 
ral name. 

Q, How many kinds of nouns do there appear to be, and what are they t 
Q. What kind of a noun is girls? Mary? town? New Yoik? London? 
hoot? chain? 

Q. Will you now teD me which words are the nouns in the foHovving^ sen- 
tences ; which are proper, and which common ; also iheir gen<ter aud number 7 

"Thomas and John." " King and queen." 

«» Susan and Mary." " House and barn." 



V. PERSON. 

Q. When a person, in speaking, says, " I, John, will do it," what person 
do ^ammarians call John ? 

39. The first person. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of thp first person 7 

40. When it is the name of the person speaking. 

Q. When I say, " James, mind your studies," what person do grammarians 
CiJl James ? 

41. The second person, being the person spoken to, 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the second person 7 

42. When it is the name of the person spoken to, 
or addressed. 

Q. " William, James has come." What person is William, and why 7 

43. Of the second person, because William is spoken 

— Q. Wlien I say. "William, James has come " I am speakmg to William^ 
about James : of what person, then, is James, and w|jy ? 

44. Of the third person, because James was spoken 
of; that is, I was talking about James. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the third person 7 

45. When»it is spoken of. 

Q. " Thomas, Rufus is in the garden." What person is Thomas ? why 7 
QUovfrnzny persons do nouns appear to have, and what arc they 7 

46. Three persons — the first, second, and third. 

Q. Will you infonp me which of the following noQns are proper, which 
oommon ; also their gender, number, and person 7 . , „ 

-«* I, James, of Boston." " Boy and girl.^ 

» " Henry, study your book." " WUliam and his sister. 



VI. CASE. 

Q We say of an animal, for instance a horse, when he is fat, that " He if 
fit agood case" ; and, when he is lean, that « He is in a bad ca«e" i whaV 
lUerclbre, does the word case mean 7 

47. Case means condition^ state^ &c. 
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Q. When 1 say, « Charles strikes WilKam," "William strikes Charief* 
YOU may {)erc'eivc that the slate Or condition of Charles in the former exampla 
IS quite liiHcreiit from his state or condition in the latter: in the one, ChanM 
ttriKes ', in the oUier, he is struck : what, then, is meant by the different casM 
of nouns ? 

48. The different condition or position they have in 
relation to other words in the same sentence. 

Q. What does tlie word nominative mean f 

49. JVominative means naming, , 

Q.^ When 1 say, " John strikes/' he evidently does something : what, thei^ 
may John be called ? 

50. An actor or doer. 

Q. Well, then, as the actor or doer is considered the namingp or loadiBf 
noon, in what case is John, when I say, " John strikes'' 7 

51. In the nominative case. 

Q. What, then, is the nominative case of nouns T 

52. The nominative case is the agent or doer. 

Q. When I say, " The dog runs." in what case 4s dog, and why T 

53. Dog is in the nominative case, because it is the 
agent, actor, or doer. 

Q. " The cat catches mice." In what case is cat, and why ? 
Q. When I say, ** Thomas is pursumg the thief," what is the object here 
which Thomas is oursuing ? 

54. Thief. 

Q. What does the word (Afective mean 7 

55. li means belonging to the object. 

Q. In what case, then, may mef be reckoned, in the phrase, ** ThoniM 
pursues the thief" 7 

56. In the objective case. 

Q. What, then, does the objective case denote 7 

57. The objective case denotes the object. 

Q. When I say, " William whips John," in what case J% John, and why t 

58. In the objective case, Idecause John is the ob- 
ject. 

Q. What does the word possessive imply 7 

59. Possession, ownership, property, (fee. 

Q. When I say, " It is John's slate," I mean to say that John owns Um 
slate : in what case, then, shall we reckon John*s 7 

60. In the possessive case. 

Q. What, then, does the possessive case of nouns denote 7 

61. The possessive case denotes possession, prop- 
erty, &c. 

Q. Wlien I say, " Peter's knife," wHo owns or possesses the knife 7 
Q. In what case, then, is Peter^s, and why 7 

62. In the possessive case, because Peter possesses 
the knife. 

Q. In the example " John's slate," you perceive that John's ends in s, with 
1 comma before it : what is the comma, and what is the *, called in grammar t 

. 63. The comma is called an apostrophe, and the *, 
An apostrophic s. 

Q. You also perceive that John's is singular : how, then, do nouns in ib^ 
lAnguiar number usually form their possessive case 7 
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64. By taking after them an apostrophe with the 
letter s following it. 

Q. ''On eagles' wiugs/' Here eagles* is plural, and in the possessive 
ewe : how, then, do nouns in the plural usually ihrni their possesKive case ? 

65. Simply by taking the apostrophe without the 
addition of «. 

Q. But if the plural noun does not end in s, as, '' men's concerns/' how is 
Ihe possessive case formed ? 

66. As the same case in the singular number is 
formed. 

Q. From the foregoing* remarks, how many cases do nouns appear to have, 
•nd what are tliey 7 

67. Three — the nominative, possessive and objec 
tiVe. 

Q. Decline nomelimes means to vary the endings of a toord: what;.tfaflli^ 
do I mean when 1 ask you to decline a uoim ? 

68. To tell its different cases or endings. 

Q. Will you decline John f 

69. J^ominatioe casey John. 
Possessive case^ John^s. 
Objective case, John. 

(^. Will you decline ooy, in both numbers 7 

Singular. Plural, 

70. JVbmf Boy. JSTom. Boys. 

Poss. Boy's. Poss. Boys'. 

Obj. Boy. Obj. Boys. 

Q. When 1 say " William's coat," you perceive that the noun coat followi 
WiUiam's : by what is WiUiam^s said to be govchied, and why t 

71. By coat, because it follows William's. 

Q. What, then, may be considered a rule for governing the possessive 
case? 

HirZiE z. 

T%e possessive case is governed by the following 

noun. 

Q. « William's hat." Is William's a proper or common noun t Why ? 

^^'^Q What is its person? why? (45.)* Its number? why? (8.)* Ite gen- 
der? why ^ (^^')* disease? why? (61.)* What noun lollows William's? 
What word, then, g-overns WUliam's ? VVlial is the rule ? 

Q. When we mention the several properties of llie ditTercnt words m scn- 
tcncS,'in the same maimer as we have those of WiUiam's, above, what is the 
exercise called? 

72. Parsing. , 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" John's knife." 
78. JoJin's is a noun, because it is a name — ^proper, be- 
cause it is a particular name — masculine gender ; it is the 
name of a male — third person ; it is spoken of — singular 

* ■ - ■ ^^^^^mmmm 

* Refer back to this number.- 
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number; it means but one — ^possessiyb case; it implies 
possession — and it is governed by the noun knifet accord- 
ing to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Knife is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — neuter gender; it is neither male nor female— 
THmo PERSON ; it is spoken of — singular number; it means 
but one. 

(JIJ* Let the learner parse the foregoing j tUl the mode of parsing the 
noun is so familiar to him, that he can do it readily, toithout looking in 
tJie hook. He may tfien take the follotoing exercises f which art to he 
parsed in a similar manner. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

« Peter's cap." " Stephen's coat." " Brother's knifo." 
** John's slate." •* Father's house." ** Boys' hats." 



VII. OF ARTICLES. 

Q. When I say, " Give me a book/' I evidently ipean no paiticularbook; 
but when I say, " Give me the book/' what do I mean ? 

74. Some particular book. 

Q. Which are the words that make tliis difference in meaning^ T 

75. A and the. 

Q. What are these little words called 7 

76. Articles. 

Q. What, then, are articles 1 

77. Articles are words placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word definite t 

78. Definite means particuiar. 

Q. " Give me the book." Here a particular book is referred (o : what 
kind of an articJe, then, shal] we call the t 

79. Definite article. 

•Q. What, then, is a definite article 7 

80. It points out what particular thing or things are 
meant. 

Q. The word in, when placed before words, frequently signifies not : what, 
then, will indefinite mean 7 

8 1 . ^ot definite, 

Q. When I say, " Give me a knife," no particular knife is meant : what 
kind of an article, then, may a be called 7 

82. Indefinite article. 

Q. Why is it so called 1 

83. Because it is not used before the name of any 
particular person or thing. 

2 B 
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Q. We say " an apple," " an inkstand," Sec. in preference to " a apple," 
"a inkstand," dec. : why is this ? - 

84. Because it is easier to^ speak, and also more 
pleasant to the ear. 

Q. What kind of letters do apple and inkstand begin with 7 

85. Vowels. 

Q. In what cases do we use an instead of a? 

86. Before words beginning with the vowels a, e, i, 

O, II. 

Q. Ib speaking, we say, " a man," not " an man" : whcri, then, do we 
use a? 

87. Before words beginning with consonants. 

Q. Which letters are consonants ? 

88. All the letters of the alphabet, except the vow- 
els, which are a, e, i, o, «; and also w and y, except 
at the beginning of words, when they are consonants. 

Q. I^ow, then, do a and an differ ? 

89. Only in their use ; a being used before conso- 
nants, and an before vowels : both are called by the^ 
same name. 

Q. How many articles do there appear to be, and what are they ? 

90. Two — a or an^ and the. 

•Q. It is customary to say, " a boy," not " a *oy*" ; also. " an inkstand,"^ 
not " an inkstand^^ : of what number, then, must the noun be, before which 
the indefinite article is placed 1 

91. The singular number. 

Q. What, then, is the rule for tlie indefinite artide t 

BtyXiB ZZ« 

The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns 

cf the singular number, 

Q. We can say, " the boy," and " the boys" ; using a poun either of the 
singular or plural. number after the: what, then, is the rule for the definite 
arucle t 



The definite article the belongs to nouns in the 
singular or plural number. 

PIOSRCISES IN PARSING. 

^. ^' The boy:' 

92. 7%€ is an article, a, word placed before nouns to 
limit their meaning— definite ; it means a particular boy— 
and belongs to boy, according to ' 

Rule III. The definite article the belongs to nouns oj the 
singular or plural number. • 

J5o^ is a NOUN ; it is a name — common; it is a general 
name— masculine gender ; it is the name of a male— third 
PERSON ; it is spoken of— and singular number ; it means 
but one. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

"A hand." "An eagle." "The man." " The boys' hats." 

"A man." "An insect." " The men." " A man's cap.'* 

"Amite." "An acorn." "The boys." "The girls' room." 

"A month." "An ounce." "The mice." " The lady's box." 



VIII. OF ADJECTIVES. 

Q\ When I say, " John is an obedient, industrious, and good boy,'' 1 use 
certain words to describe boy : which are thev ? 

93. Industrious^ obedient^ ana good. 

Q, When I say, ** a good man,'' to what word is the describing word good 
joined or added ? 

94. To the noun man. 

Q. What does the word ojdjectwe mean T 

95. Joined or added to. 

Q. What, iheay shall we call such describmg words as good, Uftdienif m- 
dustrious^ &c. 1 

96. Adjectives. 

Q. What, then, are adjectives 1 

97. Adjectives are words joined to nouns to deseribe 
or qualify them. 

Q. " A wise man." Which word is the adjective here, and why ? 
Q. '* Rufus is a food boy, but Janies is a better one.'' How are Rufus 
and James spoken of here ? 

98. In comparison with each other. 

Q. The adjectives in the last example are good and better : can you tell 
tne which of these words denotes a higher degree of excellence than the other 7 

99. The word better. 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, 'shall we call better P 

100. Comparative degree. 

Q. What, llien, does the comparative degree imply t 

101. A comparison between two. 

Q. " Wilb'am is tall, Thomas is taller, but Rufus is the tallest boy in school." 
What is meant here by tallest 7 

402. Exceeding all in height. 

■ '' Q. What does the v^'ord superlative mean t . 

103. Exceeding all ; the highest or lowest degree. 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call tallest? 

104. Superlative degree. 

Q. What, then, does tlie superlative degree do ? 

105. It increases or lessens the positive to the high- 
est or lowest degree. 

Q. WTien I say, " James is a good boy," I make no comparison between 
him and any other; but simply assert, in a positive manner, thai James is a 
good bby. What kind of a sentence, then^ would you call this ? 

" 106. A positive sentence. 

Q. Of what degree of comparison, then, shall we call good? ^ ^ 

107. The positive degree. / ;, 
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Q. What, then, does the positive degree do ? 

108. It merely describes, without any comparison. 

Q. WiU you compue great? 

109. ^^ Positive, great; Comparative, greater; Sm- 
perlative, greatest." 

Q. Will you compare vrise in the same manner ? 

Q. Wise and ^reat are words of one syllable : how, then, are the com- 
parative and superlative degrees of words of this sort ibrnied ? 

110. By adding r or er, st or est, to the positive. 

Q. Will.you in this manner compare snudl 7 high ? mean ? 
Q. Will you compare beautiful ? 

111. ^' Pos. beautiful; Comp. more beautiful; Sup, 
most beautiful." 

Q. How many' syllables compose the word beautiful 7 

112. Three. 

Q. How, then, are words of three, or more syllables than one, usually 
compared ? 

113. By placing more and most before the positive. 

Q, Will you in this manner compare industrious 7 ingeniotis ? dutiful 7 
Q. Will you compare wisCf by using the words less and least 7 

114. " Pos. wise ; Comp, less wise ; Sup, least wise." 

Q. Will you in like manner compare benevolent 7 distinguished 7 dilatortj 7 
Q. " Good men, better men, best men." Which adjecuve here is the posi- 
tive, and whv? (108.) Which the comparative? why? (IQl.) Which the 
superlative ? why ? (105.) 

Q. Goodj you perceive, is not compared regularly, like great, beantifuly 
See. ; and since there are many words of this description, I will give you a list 
of the principal ones, together with others, regularly compared : will you re- 
peat the comparative and superlative degrees, as i name the positive ? 

115. Positive. Comparative, Superlative. 

Oooil', Better, Best. 

Little, Less, Least. 

Much, or man^, More, Most. 

Bad, ill, or evil, Worse, Worst. 

Near, Nearer, Nearest, or next. 

Old, Older, Eldest, or eldest. 

Late, Later, ' Latest, or last. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many degrees of comparison do there appear 
to be, and what are they 1 

116. Three — the positive, comparative, and super- 
lative. 

Q. Adjectives, you recollect, describe nouns : to what, then, do ihey natu- 
rally belong ? 

RTJIaS ZV. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

EXERCISES m PARSING. 

" A tviser child, ^^ 

117. A is an article, a word placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning — indefinite ; it means no particular child — 
and belongs to child, agreeably to 

Rule II. The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns 
of the singular number. 
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Wiser is an adjective, a word joined with a noon to 
describe it — "Po*. wise ; Comp, wiser ; Sup* wisest"— nnade 
in the comparative degree — and belongs to child^ by 

Rule IV. Adjectives belong to the nouns which they dt" 
scribe. 

Child is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name— COMMON gender ; it may be either male or female— 
THIRD person; it is spoken of — and singular number; it 
means but one. 

EXERCISES in PARSING CONTINUED, 

1. • 2 3. 

« A dutiful son." « An ugly child." « The base man.'» 
** An idle boy." « An irksome task." " The whiter cloth." 
« A foolish son." « A mild reply." « The milder weather," 

4. 5 

**The greatest man." "The more (1) benevolent citizen." 

** The wisest prince." « The most (1) suitable method." 

«* The noblest man." ** The least (1) distrustful friend." 

6. *7. 

** A large, convenient, and " The last choice." 

(1) airy habitation." " The best man." 
*' The mtelligent, Industrie " The nearest relations." 

ous, obedient, and(l) "Johnson's (2) large dictionary." 
docile scholar." " Murray's small gramnnx.'* 



IX. OF. PRONOUNS. • ' 

Q. When I say, ** John goes to school , John learns fast^ and John will ez- 
eel/' how can I speak so as to avoid repeating Jcfm so often T 

118. By using the woid he in its place ; thus, " John 
goes to school, he lean^s fast, and he will excel." 

Q. What little word, then, may stand for John f 

119. He. 

Q. What does the word pronoun mean ? 

120. Standing for, or instead of, a noun, 

Q. What, then, shall we call the word he, above f 

121. A PRONOUN. 

tl. What, then, is a pronoon ? 

122. A pronoun is a word used for a noun, to avoid 
a repetition of the same word. 

Q. When James savs, '^ I win sUidy." you perceive that / stands for the 
persoh speakine : what 'person, then, is .it ? (39.) 

Q. When Isay, " James, you must study," the word you evidently is ap- 
plied to James, who is spoken to : what person, then, ought you to be f 

123. The second person. 

■ I — - ■ ■■■ — — ■ I I ■ . - ti • m • ' ' '■ ' ' 

^^ 1. To be omitted in narsing. 2. JofimonU is governed by (UHbmary, bjr 
*»tule I. 

2* 
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Q. When I say, ** He (meaning' William) should learn," what person ought 
A< to be, and why 1 

I2jt. The third person; because it stands in the 
place of a noun which is spoken of. 

Q. If / invariably stands for the first person,. ^ou for the second, and he 
for the third, how can we tell the different persons of pronouns ? 

125. By the pronouns themselves. 

Q. What have these pronouns been cedled from this circumstance ? 

126. Personal pronouns. 

Hj-" I will now give you a list of all the personal pronouns, which you must 
first examine carefully, and then answer such questions on them as may be 
a^kedyou. 

DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

FIRST PERSON. 

127. Sing. Plur, 
Nom, I. We. 
Poss, My or mine. Ours or our. 
Obf. Me. Us. 

SECOND PERSON, 

4JSing. ' ypiur. 

Norn. Thou or you. Ye or you. 

Poss. Thine or thy, yours or your. Yours or your. 

Olj. Thee or you. You. 

THIRD PERSON MASCULINE. 

Sing. Plur. 

Norn. He. They. 

Poss. His. Theirs or their. 

Ohj. Him. Them. 

THIRD PERSON FEMININE. 

^ng. Plur, 

Norn. She. They. 

Poss. Hers or her. Theirs or their. 

Ohj. Her. Them. 

THIRD PERSON NEUTER. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. It. They. 

Poss. Its. Theirs or their. 

O^^ It. Them. 

iQ. Will you decline J in both numbers ? thou or you? he? she? it? 

Q. in what person, number, and case is /? toe ? my? mine ? our or ours ? 
me? us? ikou? ye? his? they? them? 

Q. In what gender, person, number, and case iahe? she? it? Ms? hers ? 
hertJbim? 

QTIIow many numbers do pronouns appear to have, and what are they ? 

128. Two — ^the singular and plural. 

Q. How many c^es, and what are they 7 

129. Three— the nominative, the possessive, and the 
objective. ^ 
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Q. How many persons ? 

130. Three — the first, second, and third. 

Q. How many genders ? 

131. Three — the masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

Q. How many pronouns are there in aJI, of the first person ? 
, Q. How many of the second, and how many of the ilnr<l f 
Q.*The pronouns of the uomiualive case, singular, are called leading pro- 
oouns : how many of these are there ? 

133. Five — I^ thou or yow, /te, she^ it, 

Q. Why are not the possessive and objective cases of the singular and 

{>Iural numbers, aJso the nominatives plural, reckoned in tlie number of the 
eading pronouns 1 

134. Because they are all considered as variations 
of the nominative singular. 

Q. To which of the pronouns is it customary to apply gender 7 

135. To the third person singular, Ae, *Ae, it. 

Q, Why are not the first and second persons each -made always to repre- 
sent a different gender ? 

136. The first and second persons being always 
present, their genders are supposed to be known. 

Q. K, as we have seen, pronouns stand for nouns, what gender, number, 
and person ought they to have 7 

137. The same as the nouns for which they stand. 

Q. What, then, may be considered a rule for the agreement of the pro- 
nouns? 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which 
they standi in gender, number , and person. 

QUESTIONS ON PARSING. 

Q. How many di^erent sorts of words have we now found, suid what are 
they? 

138. Four — the Noun, the Article, the Adjective, 
and the Pronoun. 

Q. The word part, you know, means dunsion ; and speech, the power of 
using words J or Icmguage : what, thereibre, shaU we call ihescgrand divisions 
of words ? 

139. Parts of Speech. 

Q. When, then, I ask you wliat part of gpeecK boy Is, for instance, what 
do you understand me to mean ? 

140. The same as to ask me whether boy is a noun 
or not. 

Q. What part of speech, then, is WiUiam, and why ? (36.) 

1. "He went to school." 

2. " She went to her task." 

3. "William went to his play.** 

4. "John returned from his school." 

5. " I request you to mind your studies," 

6. " The book was mine, but now it is yours," 
Q. "Will you name the pronouns in the six foregoing examples 7 

d. How many are there m all ? ,,. - . , second * 

Q. What is the glider, number, and person of l^ose m the nrsi . 
Aird ? fourth ? fifth ? sixlii ? . . 
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Q. What is the render of his, m the fourth sentence? why ? (137.) Its 
number? whj? (13Z) Itspereon? why? (137.) Its case? why? (61.) 

Q. Will you oame the nouns in the first sentence ? in the second ? tmid? 
fourth? fifth? sixtn? 



X. OF THE VERB. 

Q. When I say, " James strikes William/' which word tells what James j. 
does ? 

141. Strikes. 

Q. The word verb means word ; and as the words in all sentences, which 
tell what the nouns do, are the principal ones, what shall such words be called? 

142. Verbs. 

Q. If, in the phrase ''William strikes James,'' we leave out the word 
strikes, you perceive at once that the sense is destroyed : what reason, then^ 
can you give, for calling some words in a sentence verbs, and others by a dif- 
ferent name ? 

143. The words which we call verbs are the most 
important. 

Q. ''WilUam studies his lesson.^' Which word is the verb here, and 
why? • . 

144. Studies^ because it tells what William does. 

Q. When I say, " John dances," which word is the verb, and why ? 
Q. When I say, " James strikes John," which word shows that an action 
is performed ? 

145. Strikes. 

HQ. What kind of a verb, then, shall we call strikes ? * 

146. An active verb. 

Q. What kind of a verb is waUcs, in this sentence, " John walks," and 
why? ^ » 

147. Walks is an active verb, because it expresses 
action. 

Q. " He beat William." Which word here is the verb ? Is WUliom an 
agent or an object ? 

148. An object. 

Q. When I say, " The child walks," walks, it is true, is an active verb, 
but it has no noun after it for an object, as beat has, in the phrase above ; nei- 
ther can we supply one ; for we cannot say, " The child walks" any thing : 
what, therefore, is to be inferred from this fact, in regard to tlie nature of ac- 
tive verbs ? 

149. That some active verbs will take nouns after 
them for objects, and others will not. 

Q. We will next notice tliis difference. The term transitive means pass 
ing over; and when I say^ " William whips Charles," the verb whips shows 
that the action which William performs, passes over to Charles as the object 
What kind of a verb, then, shall we call whips ? 

150. An active-transitive verb. 

Q. What, llien, is an acUve-transitive verb ? 

161. It is one that either has, or may have, an ob- 
ject after it. .*». 

Q. Walks, we found, would not take an object after it ; and, as tnfraiwt- 
tite means not passing over, what shall we call such verbs as ttaiks ? 
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152. Active-intransitive verbs. 

Q. What, then, is an active-intransitive verb T 

1 53. An active-intransitive verb is one that expresses 
action, but will not take an object after it. 

Q. When I say, " lie eats it," '• He l>cal.<r hliii," we immediately deter- 
mine that beats and eats arc aclive-transilive vorI>s, hy the of>irrts after ihem : 
how, then, may transitive and intraii.silivrf verbs he t^istingtli^l«ed / 

154. When we can place him or it after any active 
verb, and make sense, it is transitive ; otherwise, it is 
intransitive. 

Q. "James remains at home — sleeps at homo— is at home." Which 

words are the verbs here ? 

155. Remains J sleeps, and is, 

Q. These verbs do not imply action, like strikes, bcatSj &c. : what do they 
imply? 

156. Existence, rest, or being, in a certain state. 

Q. These verbs, and others of similar character, Have been called nntter 
(signifying neither) by grammarians, because they are neither active nor pas- 
sive. On a future occasion, I will make you fully act|uainted with a passive 
verb. It is sufficient for our present purpose, that you perceive the reason of 
ihe name of the neuter verb. What is a neuter verb ? 

157. A neuter verb is one that simply implies being 
or existence in a certain state. 

Q. Will you inform me now, in general terms, what is a correct dciinitioa 
of a verb ? 

158. A verb is a word which signifies action or 

BEI2VG. 

Q. When I say, " I strike," m what number and person Is sttHke, and why ? 

159. Strike is of the first person singular, because 
its agent, I^ is of this person and number. 

Q. Hence <you iha^' perceive, that verbs, in thc.iselves considered, do not 
have person and number : why, then, are they said to have tliese properties at 
all? "* 

160. On account of the connection which they have 
with their agents or nominatives. 

Q. We say, " I write," and " He writes" y hence you perceive that the . 
ending of the verb varies, as Its ag^ent or nominative varies : what, tlien, will 
be the rule for the noininative case ? 



Thk l^minative case governs the verb in number 

and person. 

Q. If the nominative case governs the verb in number and person, in whm 
respect must the verb agree with its nominative case ? 

. Ruiixs yii. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in 

number and person. 

Qm W%en I say, " James beats him," the pronoun him is the object of 
the^ctiofl denoted by beats, and is, therefore, in the objective case : whai, 
ibfOpV^he a good rule for the objective case after active verbs ? 

:? ^triiB VIII. 

^Active^transitive verbs govern the objective case- 
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Q. I will now give you the different ending^ of the verb t&vCf in its different 
numbers and persons. Will you repeat them ? 

Singvlar. Plural, 

161. First person, Hove. First person, W^love. 
Second person, You love. Second person, You love. 
Third person. He loves. Third person, They love. 

Q. Will you repeat the variations of am? 

'Singular, Plural, 

162. 1 Pers, I am. 1 Pers, We are. 
^Pers, You are. 2 Pers, You*are. 
SPers. He is. SPers. They are. 

<Q. Will you repeat, in the same manner, the variations of hate ? desire ? read ? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" 1 study my lesson,^^ 

163. J is a PRONOUN, a word used instead of a noun — Per- 
sonal ; it always denotes the same person, (the first) — first 
person; it denotes the speaker — singular number; it 
means but one — ** Nom. I " — ^made in the nominative case 
to study, according to 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb in nuinr 
l^ and person. ^ 

Study is a verb ; it expresses action — ^transitive ; it ad- 
mits an object after it — " 1 Pers. I study" — made in the 
FIRST PERSON — SINGULAR NUMBER, bccausc its nominative 1 
is, with which it agrees, agreeal)ly to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

My is a tronoun, a word used for a noun — ^personal ; it 
always represents the same person — first person ; it repre- 
sents the person speaking — "iVbm. I ; Poss. my, or mine" — 
made in the possessive case — and governed by the noun 
lesson, according to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Lesson is a noun — common ; it is a general name — neu- 
ter gender ; it is neither male nor female — third person ; 
it is spoken of — singular number ; it means but one — and 
in the objective case ; it is the object of the verb study, 
and governed by it, according to 

Rule VIII. Active-transitive verbs govern the objective 
case, 

EXERCISES in PARSING CONTINUED. 

Transitive Verbs, 

« I lament my fete." « He found a dollar." 

<« You regard your friends." " She attends the school." 

" We desire your improvement." " It retards the work." 

" We love our children^' « They shun vice." 
" Yott mjike a knife." « Ye derive comfort" 
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2. 

" I love him.'* " She forsook you." 

" I lamsnt her." " They annoy me." 

« You assist them." « We took it." 

" He struck her." " She relieved us." 

" John reads his book.^^ 
His is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — per- 
sonal ; it uniformly gtands for the same person — masculine 

GENDER, THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, becaUSe the 

noun John is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule V. Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which 

they standy in gender, number, and person. 

** Norn, he ; Poss, his" — ^made in the possessive case — 

and governed by the noun book, according to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 

noun. 

Q:^ The remaining words, boek, reaJby and Min, are parted aa before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

3. 

•* Mary studies her lesson." " Virtue rewards its followers." 

" The girls love their books." " A disobedient son grieves his 

"Good children mind their parents." 

parents." « The intemperate man loves his 

" Sin deceives its votaries." dram." 

DtO^ In parsing personal pronouns, we do not apply Rule V. unless the nouns for 
which they stand are expressed. 

Intransitive Verbs, 
4. 
" I walk." « You smile." « John swims." 

" James runs." « They wink." " Birds fly." 

« William hops." « We dance." « Lions roar." 

JV^uicr Verba. 
" William is (1.) discreet" (2.) " John's wife is fortunate." 
" James is happy." « John's brother is unhappy." 

" He was studious." « The eagle's flight was sudden." 

"He became intemperate." « The scholar's duty is plain." 
« Thou art wise." « The judge's pay is sufficient," 



XI. INDICATIVE MOOIX-TENSE. 

Q. When James says, " I will learn," he evidently means, by his manner 
of speakin?, to express his intention to learn ; but when he sen's, " I can learn," 
what does ne mean ? , j ? ? 

(l.\) /» is a VERB^ it implies beinff— neuter ; it is neither active nor pas- 
sive, but expresses beinj^, merely^-" fpers. I am ; 2 pers. You are 5 3 pers. He, 
or WilH^un is " — made lu the third person, singular, because WiUianif its 
nominative, is, and agrees with William^ accojrdiug to 

Rule VII. A verb must ap-ee with Us rumnmitwe case inmtmber and p€r$<m' 

i%) Discreet belong to William, by Role IV^ 
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165. That he has the alility to learn. 

Q. What does the word mood mean ? 

166. Mood means manner, 

Q. What, then, does the mood of verbs denote ? 

167. The different manner of representing actions* 

0, What does the word indicaiire mean 1 

168. Declaring or showing, 

Q. When I sky, "William has studied/' I declare some fact: in what 
mood, then, shall we class lias studied ? 

169. In the indicative mood. 

Q. When I say, "Has William studied^" the only difference between this 
phrase and the foregoing consists in a change in the order of the words, so as 
to show that a question is asked : in what mood, then, shall we call has Wil- 
liam sttidied ? 

170. Indicative mood. 

Q. What, then, is the indicative mood used for ? 

171. The indicative mood is used for asserting, in- 
dicating or declaring a thing, or asking a question. 

Q. In what mood is " They do sing" ? Wliy ? (171.) 
Q. What does the word tense mean ? 

172. Tense means time. 

Q. What does present mean ? 

173. Present means now, 

Q. When I say, " The bird sings," I mean that the bird sings now : in 
what tense, then, is sings t 

174. In the present tense. ^ 

Q. What, then, is the present tense used for ? 

175. The present tense is used to express what is 
now taking place. 

Q. In what tense is " The dog runs" ? Why ? (175.) 
Q. " James wrote." " James has written." These phrases denote what 
is past : in what tense are they ? 

176. In the past tense. 

Q. ^Vhat does the word/wft/re mean ; as, " At some future time" ? 

177. Future means yet to come, 

Q." In what tense are the phrases, " I will come," " I shall have come" ? 

178. In the future tense. 

Q. How many grand divisions of time do there appear to be, and what 

are they ? 

179. Three — the present, past, and future. 

Q. When 1 say, " John wrote," is the action here spoken of past and 

6nisbed 1 

180. It is. 

Q. What does imperfect mean ? 

ISl. Unfinished^ or incomplete, 

^%l. "John was writin*" when I saw him." This denotes an action un- 
finished in past time, ana corresponds with what is usually denominated m 
Latin the imperfect tense : hence the origin of the name selected bj^ English 
grammarians to denote action past and &iished ; a term not all significant of 
an action finished m past time : what, then, does the imperfect tense express ? 

' 182. The imperfect tense expresses what took place 
in past time, however distant. 

Q. " Peter wrote yesterday, and has written to-day." Here both act« ©f 
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writing are past and finished j but which has more immediate reference to the 
present time ? 

183. Has written. 

Q. To distinguish tills tense frrtm the imperfect, grammarians have called 
it the perfect tense: what, then, will the perfect tense express ? 

184. The perfect lense expresses what has taken 
place, and also conveys an allusion to the present 
time. 

Q. ''James had read before I wrote." Here, both acts are past and 
Giusbed ; but which took piace first 7 

185. The act of reading. 

Q. What does the word pluperfect mean 7 

186. More than the perfect. 

Q. What tense, then, shall we caJi "James had read'' 7 

187. The pluperfect tense. 

Q. What, then, does the pluperfect tense express 7 

188. The pluperfect tense expresses what had taken 
place at or before some past time mentioned. 

Q. " Jolm will come/' Tliis, jou know, was called the future tense : can 
you tell me why 7 

189. Because it implies time to come. 

Q. What, ihen, does the future tense express 7 

190. The future tense expresses what will take 
place hereafter. 

Q. " 1 shall have learned my lesson by noon." Here, on action is to take 
place at a future time specified or mentioned ; and since we already have one 
-future tenso, we will call that the first, and this the second future tense : what, 
then, will the second future tense express ? 

191. The second future expresses what will have 
taken place at or before some future time mentioned. 

Q. What does synopsis mean 7 

192. A concise and general view. 

Q. I ^nll now present you with a synopsis of all the different tenses, illus* 
trated by the vert) learn : will you repeat it 7 

SYNOPSIS. 

193. Pres. tense^ I learn, or do learn. 

Imp, tense, I jearned, or did learn. 

Perf, tense, 1 have learned. • 

Plup. tense, I had learned, 

1st Put. tense, 1 shall or will learn. 

2(/ Fvt. tense, I shall have learned. 

|Lr You shall next have the diffcreut variations of the foregoing verb, in 
^ch tenne of the indicative mood : these I wish you to study very carefully, 
that you may be able to answer the questions wiiich will then be asked you. 

194. To ham, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 Pert. I learn. 1 Pers. We learn.. 

2 Pers. You learn. 2 Pern. You learn. ' 

3 Pert, He, she, or it learns. 8 Pers They learn. 

3 « 
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OB, 

When we wish to express energy or positiveness, thua— 
Singidar. ^ Plural. 

1. I do learn. X. We do learn. 

2. Ton do learn. 2. You do learn. 

3. He does learn. 8. They do learn. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I learned. 1. We learned. 

2. You learned. 2. You learned. 

3. He learned. 8. They learned. 

OR, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. T did learn. 1. We did learn. 

2. You did learn. 2. You did lean>. 

3. He did learn. 3. They did learn. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I have learned. 1. We have learned. 

2. You have learned. 2. You have learned. 

3. He has learned. 8. They have learned. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1..I had learned. 1. We had learned. 

2. You had learned. 2. You had learned. 

3- He had learned. ^ 3. They had learned. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will learn. 1. We shall or will learn. 

2. You shall or will learn. 2. You shall or will learn. 

3. He shall or will learn. 3. They shalhor will learn. 

SECOND FUTURE* TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1: I shall have learned. 1. We shall have learned. 

2. You will have learned. 2. You will have learned. 

3. He will have learned. 3. They will have learned. 

*<^* For the benefit of those who choose to retain the second person singU; 
lar, as g^iveii in former treatises, the following synopsis is inserted. 

SYNOPSIS. 

195. 2d Pers, Sing. Pres. Thou learaest, or dost learn. 
2d Pers. Sing. Imp. Thou learnedst, or didst Icam. 
2d PerS' Sing. Perf. Thou hast learned. 
2d PerS' Sing. Plup. Thou hadst learned. 
2d PerS' Sing. Isi Fid. Thou shalt or wilt learn. 
2d PerS' Sing. 2d Fut. Thou wilt have learned. 

Q. In what mood is "I learn"? Why? (171.) In what tense? Why? 
(176.) In what mood and tense is " He leariis" ? " We leant" ? " I did 
learn*' ? *M have learned" ? " I had learned" ? •'^ I shall or \viil learn" ? 
" I shall have learned" ? 

Q. In what person and number is "I learn"? "You learn"? "We 
learn" ? " They ha<} !eamed" ? " He shall leara" ? " We had learned" ? 

Q. What does the word avficUiary mean ? ^ 

196. Auxiliary means helping. 
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Q. In the phrase, '* I will sin^/' wiU, you perceive, is used to help 
form the future tense of sin^ : toiU is, therefore, called an auxiliary verb, and 
the verb sing Is reckoned the principal verb : what, llien, are auxihary verbs T 

197. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which 
are formed the ditierent tenses, moods, dz.c. of tlie 
principal verbs. 

Q. The auxiliary verbs are not unfrequcntly denominated the signs of t^ie 
tenses, because each tense has, in general, an auxiliary peculiar to itself: 
what, then, is the sign of the second future ? 

198. Shall or will have, 

Q. What is the sign of the first future 7 

199. Shall or will 

Q. What is the sign of the pluperfect 7 

200. Had. 

Q. What is the sign of the perfect 7 

201. Have. 

Q. What is the sign of the imperfect 7 

202. Did. 

Q. We can say, " I did strike yesterday," or, " I struck yesterday" 7 how, 
then, can we tell when a verb is in the imperfect tense without the si^ did f 

203. If we can place yesterday after the verb, and 
make sense, it is in the imperfect tense. 

Q. W^hat is the sign of the present tense 7 

204. Do, or the first form of the verb. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many tenses dbes the iudioatlve mood appear 
to have, and what are ihey ? • 

205. Six — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, the first and second future tenses. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" They have arrived. "^^ 

206. They is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
personal; it always represents the same person— ^hird 
PERSON ; it denotes the persons spoken of — plural ; it 
means more than one — " Noni, he ; Poss. his ; Ohj. him. 
Plural. Norn, they" — made in the nominative case to 
have arrived^ according to 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb. 
, Have arrived is a verb, a word that impHes action or 
being — active ; it implies action — intransitive ; it does 
not admit of an object — indicative mood ; it simply indi- . 
cates or declares a thing — perfect tense ; it expresses 
what has just taken place — " I. I have arrived ; 2. You 
have arrived ; 3. He has arrived. Plural; 1. We have ar- 
rived ; 2. You have arrived ; 3. They have arrived" — ^made 
in the third person plural, because its nominative they is, 
and agrees with it, according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case m 
number and person. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1. 

* They had come." " The sun has risen." 

* We did go," " Do^s will fighi." 
' The bird will return." "Lions will roar." 

2. 
*■ James loves William." " Columbus discovered America." 

* Susan beats him." " Piety promotes our happiness." 

* I have beaten them." " He vvijl learn Iiis lesson." 

* She had beaten us." "John did make gfreat progress." 
You shall assist him." " They do study, their lessons." - 
It did disturb me." ** Boys love sport" 

o. 

* Do I disturb you ?" " Shall I expect your assist- 

* Did they learn their lessons ?" ancc ?" 

* Have they recited ?" ** Will a virtuous citizen commit 
Does the instructer teach us .?" such ( 1.) acts ?" 

* Had he dismissed him .'" " Have you found your knife ?" 



XII. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Q. What does " He may write" imply ? 

207. Permission or liberty to write. 

Q. What does " He must write" im^ly 2 

208. Necessity of writing. 

Q. Whai does "He can write" imply ? 

209. Power or ability to write. 

Q. What does " He should write" imply ? ^ 

210. Duty or obligation to write. 

Q. What does " He. would write" imply 1 

211. Will or inclination to write. 

Q. What does the word potentiiil mean ? 

212.* Able, or powerful. 

Q. In what mood, then, do grammarians reckon can learn, may write , and 
also nvttst writej should v>nte, &lc. I 

213. In the potential mood. 

Q. Why are all these diflcreiit forms of reprcsenthig actions considered to 
be in the potential moocl, a name, as we have seen, peculiar only to that form 
of the verb which implies power ? * j 

214. To prevent multiplying moods to a great and 
almost numbejJess extent. 

Q; What, then, does thie potential mood imply ? 

215. The potential mood implies possibility, liberty, 
power, will, obligation, or necesrsity. 

Q. VVhat are the signs of this mood ? j i 7 j 

216. May, can, must, might, could, would^ and should. 

Q. Wb&l does the word ccmftigation mean 1 

(1.) Adjective. 
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217. Uniting^ comhimngj ox joining together. 

Q. You recollect that, in varying the verb, we Joined £e pronouns with it ; 
hence this exercise is called conjttgation : what, then, do you understand bjr 
' the conjugation of a verb ? 

218. The conjugation of a verb is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its several moods, tenses, 
numbers and persons. 

219. Conjugation oftJte verb Learn. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SingvJar. Plural, 

1. I mav, can, or must learn. 1. We may, can, or must learn. 

2. Tou may, can, or most learn. 2. You may, can, &r must learn. 
S. He may, can, or must loarn. 3. They may, can, or must learn. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should learn. shouul loam. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You misht, could, would, or 

should learn. should learn. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They micht, could, would^ or 

should learn. should learn. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must haye 

learned. learned. 

2. You may. can, or must have 2. You may, can, or must haye 

learnea. learned. 

3. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

learned. learnea. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Smgtdar. ' Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have learned. should have learned. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should have learned. should have learned. 

S. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 
Bhoum have learned. should have learned. 

Synopsis of the Second Person Singular, with Thou. 

220. 
Pres. Thou mnyst, canst, or must learn. 
Imp. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shonldst learn. 
Per/, Thou mayst, canst, or must have learned. 
Piup. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have learned. 

Q. In what raood is " 1 may learn" T \^'liy 7 (215.) 

Q. Will you repeat the synopsis with I? thou? he? we? ye? you? they? 

Q. In what mood, tense, number and person, is " I can feam" ? " yon 
may learn" ? " You mi^ht assist" ? " They could have learned" ? " He 
must study" ? 

Q. In what mood and tense is " I have learned" ? " He shall ran" 1 "WU- 

liam did sing" ? _, - i«rii 

Q. Willvon ronlnirate feam in the present tense, potential mood 7 vviu 

■ 3^' 
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jou conju^te love in the same mood, and imperfect tense 1 Strike, in the 
perfect tense 1 Conie, in the pluperfect tense 7 
Q. How many tenses has the potential mood 7 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" He may retum,^^ 

221. He is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
PERSONAL ; it invariably represents the same person — mascu- 
line gender; it represents a male — ^third person; it de- 
notes the person spoken of — singular number ; it implies 
but one — and in the nominative case ; it denotes the agent — 
" Nqhi. 7*6" — nominative case to may. return, by 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb. 

May return is a verb ; it implies action or boihg — ^ac- 
TiVE ; it implies action — intransitive ; it does not admit 
an object after it — potential mood ; it implies possibility, 
liberty, &/C. — present tense; it, denotes what may. be 
now — " 1. I may or can return ; 2. You may or can return ; 
3. He may or can return" — made in the third person, sin- 
gular, b.ecause its nominative he is, with which it agrees, 
accord ii^ to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1. 

<)*r^may come." " Boys may learn arithmetic." 

*^ He might retire." "The wind may have shaken 
" John can assist me." tlie trees." 

"William 'must obey his in- " The lady could have procured 

structer." her fan." 

"We may have erred." "James may catch the thief." 

" John's fatlier would go." " They might learn." 

2. 

" I do rejoice." " The committee will visit the 
" We do learn." school." 

" John will resume his task." " An idle boy will find pov- 
"An industrious boy will be erty." 

rich." 

XIII. CONJUGATION OF THE NEUTER VERB . 

To be, 

222. When I say, " I am at home," you know ihat am is a verb, berause 
it implies being or existcnice \ aju! since to be meaiui to exisif the \ftth am has 
been called the verb to he.. 

223. INDICATIVE .MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, ' Plural. 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. Tou are* 2. You are. 
%n%\B 3. Th«y art. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. You were. - 2. You were. 

3. He was. 3. They were. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I have been. 1. We have been. . 

2. You have been. 2. You have been. 

3. He has been. 3. They have been 
* PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, , Plural. 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. You had been. 2. You had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Plural.' 

1. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. You shall or will be. 2. You shall or will be. 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. * 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shajl have been. 

2. You will have been. 2. You will have been. 
3^ He will have been. 3. They will have been 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENS& 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must be. 1 . "We ma}'', can, or must be. 

2. You may, can, or must be. 2. You may, can, or must be. 

3. He may, can, or must be. 3. They may, can, or must be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should be. should be. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should be. should be. 

8. He raio^ht, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

ahouid be. should be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or muat have been. 1. We may, oan, or must have 

2. You may, can, or must have been. 

been. 2. You may, can, or must have 

3. He Tuay, can, or must have been. 

l^en» - 3. They may, can, or must have 

been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE". - 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or ^ 

have been, should have been. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You inight, could, would, <?r 

should have been. should have beea. 

8. He might, could, would/ or 8. They might, could, wouW, or 
jhould have been, should hare been. 
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224. Si/nopsis of the Second Person Singular unth Thou. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pres, Thou art Pres. Thou mayst, canst, or must be. 

Imp, Thou wast. Imp* Thou luightst, couldst; wouldsi^ 

Per/, Thou hast been, or shouldst bye. 

Plup, Thou hadst been. Perf. Thou ifiayst, canst^ or must 

1 Fui. Thou shalt or wilt have been. 

be. Plup, Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

2 Fid, Thou wilt hove or shouldst have been. 

been. 



XIV. QUESTIONS ON THE FOREGOING CONJUGATION. 

Q. Why is am a verb ? (168.) What is it sometimes called ? (222.) Why 
bit so called? (222.) • 

Q. Will you give the synopsis of the verb to be with I through the indica- 
tive mood ? 

Q. Will you conjugate am in the present indicative ? Imperfect ? Per- 
fect ? Pluperfect 1 I Future ? 2 Future ? Present potential ? Impesfect ! 
Perfect? Pluperfect? 

Q. In what mood, tense, number and person is " I am" ? " Am 1 1" " You 
were" ? " I have been" ? " Have you been ?" " He may or can be" ? " We 
shoCJd be" ? " He may have been"^ ? " Tkey should have been" ? " Thou 
shouldst have been" ? " Thou mayst be*^ ? 

Q. \Vill you repeat the synopsis with thou? 

EXERCISES *IN PARSING. 

" TTie girls were industriotis" 

225. Were is a verb ; it implies action or being — ^neu- 
ter ; it is neither active nor passive, expressing simply be- 
ing — INDICATIVE MOOD ) it Simply indicates or declares a 
thing— IMPERFECT TENSE ; it expresses past time — " 1. I 
was; 2. You were; 3. He was. Piur, 1. We were; 
2. You were ; 3. They were, or girls were" — ^made in the 
THIRD PERSON PLURAL, bccausc its nominativc girls is, with 
which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number atid person. * 

Industrious is an adjective, a word joined with a.noun 
to describe it — " industrious, more industrious, most industri- 
ous" — in the positive degree ; it describes, without any 
comparison — and belongs to the noun girls, according to. 

Rule IV. Adjectives belong to the nouns which they, de- 

scribe. 

ICr For the arid girls, apply Rules III. and VI. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

"William is attentive." " Am I young ?" 

" John is studious." " Was I" wrong ?" 

« We are jealous." « Have we been wicked ?" 

»< Thou art dutiful." ** Were they pemtent ?" 
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'*Mary has been intelligent" 
IJThe boys will have been du- 
^ tiful." 
" Their estate was small." 



•* Washington was patriotic" 
" Columbus was enterprising.'* 
<* My wife^s mother is sick." 



XV. OF THE ADVERB. 

Q. When I say, " The bird flios swiftly/* I do not mean by swi/Uy to de- 
scribe hird : ulial does swift ly (lostrilK" 7 

226. The manner of Hying. 

Q. To what part of speech is swi/Uy joined in the plirase, ^ The bird flies 

swiftly" ? 

, 227.' To the verb flies. 

Q. VVhat does the word culrerh signify ? 

228. Joined to a verb, 

Q. What, thcn^ shall we call all such words as tunfUy? 

229. Adverbs. 

Q. " John runs very swiftly/' Which word here describes or shows how 
swiftly John runs 7 

230. Very, 

Q. What is the word very called, and all such words as qualify or describe 
adverbs 1 

231. Adverbs. 

Q. "^^ Industriou.s, more industrious, mest industrious." What are mart 

and titflst called here, aiui why 7 

232. Adverbs J because they describe or qualify ad- 
jectives. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be a proper definition 
of adverbs ? 

233. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, adjectives, 
and other adverbs, to qualify or describe them. 

Q. " John visits me o/ien, but Thomas o/iener." In this example, we see 
that adverbs may he compared: will you, therefore, compare soont 

234. " Soon, sooner, soonest." 

Q. Will you compare wisely ? 

235. " Wisely, more wisely, most wisely." 

Q. How do adverbs eud'mg iu bj appear to be compared ? 

236. JBy the adverbs more and moHt. 

Q. Will you hi this manner compare admirably 1 foolishly ? 

Q. Many adverbs are compared like a<ljecti'ves of one sj'liable, as soon 
above;. hill there is a very considerable number, the comparrs»>n of which is 
not. re^ilated by any sreneral rule. The following list embraces adverbs va- 
riously compared : will you repeat the comparative and superlative of each, as 
I name the ptisitjve ? 



237. 



ptisujve 

Often, 

Much, 

Well, 

Soon, 

Justly, 

Wisely, 

Justly, 

Badiy, or ill. 



Comparative. 
oflcner, 
more, 
belter,' 
isoouer. 
more justly, 
more wisely, 
less justly, 
worse, 



Sitfjerlative, 
oftenest. 
raosL. 
best, 
soonest, 
most justly, 
most wisely, 
least justly, 
worst. 
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S38. JV*ote^— AdTerbi, tfaou|h very numerouB, may neverthfileM be redaeed to a few 
clasiies. You will now read with attention the following list, and I will then aikyou 
some queitioift respecting each claflg. 

1. Of nuntb$t i as, ** Once, twice, thrice,*' &e. 

2. Of order: as, " First^Bccondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, lastly, finally," 8cc. 

3. Of place: as, ** Here, there, wlwre, clsewlierc, any where, soiiiewhcre, nowlierei 
herein, whithur, hither, thither, upward, downward, lorward, backward, whence, 
bencc, thence, whithersoever,'' &,c. 

4. Of time. 

Of time present : as, *' Now, to-day," 8u;. 

Of time pa»t: as, " Already, before, lately, yesterday, heretofore, hitherto, long 
since, long ago," &c. 

Of tiou to come ; as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, henceforth, henceforward, 
by and by, instantly, presently, immediatply, strn'ightwayj*," &c. 

Of time indefinite : as, "Oft, often, ofltimes^uftcntimeR, sumetimes, soon, seldom, 
daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again," &o. 

5. Of quantity: as, "Much, little, sufficiently, how much, how great, enough, 
ftbunciantly," fcc. 

6. Of maimer or quality : as, "Wisely, foolishly, justly, unjustly, quickly, slowly,*' 
&c. Adverbs of quality are the most nuincrous kind ; and they are generally formed 
by adding the termination ly to an adjective or pariiciple, or changing te into hf t as, 
'* Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheerfully } able, ahly } atlmirabio, admirably.** 

7. Of dovJft: as, " Perhaps, peradventore, possibly, jicrchance." 

8. Of affirmation: as, " Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, 
surely, indeed, really," &,c. 

9. Of negation: as, ** Nay, no, not, by no means, not at all, in no wise.** &c. 

10. Of vtterrofotion: as, " How, why, wlicrefore, whether," &c. 

11. Of comparisons as, "More, most, better, beat, worse, worst, loss, least, very, 
almost, little, alike^*' &.c. 

When a preposition sufTets no change, but becomes an adverb merely by its appli- 
cation: as when we say, " He rides a&out;** "lie was near falling j" "But do not 
i^ter lay the blame on me.*' 

There are also some adverbs, which are coAnposed of nouns, and the letter a used 
instead of of, on. ice. : as, *' Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead,, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, 
.aground, afloat." 

Q. Will you name two adverbs of numBcr ? two of order 7 two of place ? 
two 6f time present i two of lime past ? two of lii]ie lo come ? two of time 
indc6i)Uc ? two of quantity ? two of manner or quality 1 two of doubt ? two 
of aftirmalion 1 two of negation ? two of inierrogatioa ? two of comparison ? 

Q. Adjectives describe as well as adverbs : how, theii, can you tell one 
from the other ? , 

239. Adjectives describe nouns^ but adverbs describe 
or qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Q. This fact should be remembered 5 you shall, therefore, have it m the 
form of a rule : will you repeat it ? 



Adverbs qualify verbsy adjectives, and other 

adverbs. 

Q. From bad we form the adverb badly : how, then, may a large class of 
adverbs be formed ? " . 

240. By adding ly to adjectives. 

Q. Will you in this maimer form an adverb from wise ? from grefit ? from 

SlTlfld ? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" The bird sings sweetly,^^ 

241. Sweetly is an adverb, a word used to qualify a verb, 
adjective, or other adverb ; in this example it qualifies the 
verb sijigs, agroejibly to ' 

Rule IX. Adverbs qualify verbs, ci^0ctives, and other 
adverbs. 

Sings, bird and the are parsed as before. 



PREPOSITIONS. 



85 1 



EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

Adverbs qualifying verba. 
" The soldiers marched slowly." " They will return soon." 
"The girls sing delightfully." "The boys write admirably.'* 
" Henry improves rapidly." " Susan dances elegantly." 

Mverbs qtidlijying adjectives, 
** He was very attentive." "James is more studious." 

" John is quite busy." " Walter is most studious." 

" William is really studious." " Ellen is less happy." 

Mvtrbs qualifying verbs and other adverbs, 
" You learn graramar very " James writes most elegantly." 
well." " I will assist you most cheer- 

"The boys write too fast." fully." 

" He will come much ofkener." 

' Adverbs promiscuously used, 
" He has read once." " John is not happy." 

« I win first remind you." « Whither shall 1 fly ?" 

" I saw him yesterday." " My brother sends me the pa- 

" I have eaten sufficiently." per montlily." 



XVI. OF THE PREPOSITION. 

Q. To say, " The cider is— cellar," would make no sense : can you inform 
me what would m<ike sense ? 

242. " The cider is in the cellar.'' 

Q.^ By placing* the little word in afler cider is, and before cdUxr^ the sen- 
tence is rendered complete : what office, then, does m perform ? 

243. It connects words, and thereby shows the re- 
lation between them. 

Q. Whnt does the word preposition mean 7 

244. Placed before, 

Q. What, tlien, may those words like in be called, as they are placed be- 
fore other words to connect them with words preceding ? 

245. Prepositions. 

Q. What, then, are prepositions 7 

246. Prepositions are words used to connect words, 
and thereby show the relation between them. 

247. List of the principal Prepositions. 



Amone 
around 


at 


concerning 


near 


throu^K>ut 


by 


do\*ii 


of 


touchmg 


amidst 


below 


except 


off- 


up 


athwart 


between 


excepting 


on 


upon 


after 


beneath 


for 


over 


under 


about 


behind 


from 


out of 


midemeath 


a«pinst 


betwixt 


in 


respecting 


unto 


across 


beside 


into 


to 


with 


above 


beyond 


instead of 


towards 


witliin ■ 


according to 


before 


notwithstanding 


tiirough 


without ■ 


Q. Will you 
iffti? n? o7 


mention the 


prepositions beginning witli af wAib? ef iJ 


r7 t? u? ifl? 


w 


• 
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Q. Will you now repeat all the prepositions ? 

Q. Do we say, " He works for 1," or, " He works for me" T 

Q. In what case is 7rui ? (127^) 

Q. What case, then, follows prepositions ? 

248. The objective case. 

Q. This fact is of sufficient importance to constitute a rule : will you, 
therefore, repeat 

RI7I.XS Z. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 



a 



EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

John found his hat in the road^ 

249. In is a preposition, a word used to connect words, 
and show the relation between them ; it here shows the rela- 
tion between hat and road. 

Road is a noun ; it is a name — common j it is a general 
name — neuter gender ; it is neither male nor female — . 
THIRD PERSON ; it IS spoken of — singular number ; it 
means but one — objective case ; it is the object of the rela- 
tion denoted by the preposition £», and governed by it accord- 
ing to 

Rule X. Prepositions govern the objective case** 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 



"John ran through the housre 

into the garden." 
" We have deceived him to our 

sorrow." 
" We came in season." 
" You study grammar for your 

improvement in language." 
" From virtue to vice tlie prog- 
ress is gradual." 
"They travelled into France 

through Italy." 
"*He lives within his income." 
« WitJiout the aid of charity, he 

lived very comfortably by 

his industry." 



" I will search the house dili 

gently for him." 
"We miofht learn the lesson. 

before them." 
" According to my impression, 

he is in fault." 
« Notwithstanding his poverty, 

he was the delight of his 

acquaintances." 
" On all occasions she behaved 

with propriety." 
" Of his talents we might say 

much." 
"We may expect a calm after 

a storm." 



XVII. OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

Q. When I say, " John his book," the sense, you perceive, is incom- 
plete. Can yoy put a word into the blank which will complete the sense ( « 

250. " John reads his book." 



• The remaining words are parsed as before. 
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Q. Can you mform me what the foregoing expression is called 1 

251. A sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a sentence ? 

252. A collection of words, forming a complete sense. 

Q. " h'lfe is short.'"' This expression is called a sentence : can you tell me 
what kind, and why ? 

253. It is a simple sentence, because it makes sense, 
and has but one nominative and one verb. 

Q. What dcos the term compomtd mean ? 

' 254. It means composed of tivo or more things. 

Q. " Life is short, and art is long.'' This sentence is made up of two sim- 
ple sentences : what, therefore, may it be called ? 

, 255. A compound sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a compound sentence 1 

256. A compound sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences connected together. 

Q, What does tlie term conjunction sig-nily 1 

257. Union, or joining together. 

Q. In the compoimd sentence, ** John writes, and William learns," the 
simple sentences are joined together by llie word and: what word, then, may 
OTid be called 1 

258. A Conjunction. 

Q. " The king and queen are an amiable pair." In this sentence. Words 
end not sentences are coimected by and : can you point out the words so con- 
nected ? •* 

259. King and queen. 

Q. From tho foregoing particulars, what appears to be the use of the con- 
junction ? 

260. A conjunction is used to connect words and 
'sentences together. 

Q. When I say, " Five and four are nine," what do I mean ? 

261. Five added to four make nine. 

Q. What, then, is implied by and? 

262. Addition. 

Q. When I say, *^ I will go, if you will accompany me," what does tlio 
conjunction if imply ? 

263. Condition or supposition. 

Q. What does the word copulative mean ? 

264. Uniting, joining, or linking together. 

Q. And, if, «fec. are called copulative conjunctions : can you tell me why 7 

265. Because a copulative conjunction connects or 
continues a sentence by expressing an addition, a 
supposition, a cause, &c. 

Q. The following are the principal conjunctions of tliis class : will you re- 
peat them 7 ° ' ' '^ -^ -> 

266. " And, both, because, besides, for, if, provided, 
since, then, that, therefore, wherefore." 

Q. When I say, " James and John will come," I mean both will come ; 
but when I say, *' James or John will come," what do I mean \ 

267. That either James or John, one of them, will 
comet . '-' 
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Q. Are the words in this sentence, then, Joined or disjoined t 

268. Disjoined. > 

Q. What word is it that expresses the disjoining T 

269*. Or.^ 

Q. What part of speech is or f 

270. Conjunction. ^ 

Q. What does the word disjunctive mean ? 

27 1 . Disjoining or separating, 

Q. What kind of a conjunction, then, shall we call or t 

272. A disjunctive conjunction. 

Q. " James will come, but Henry will not." Here the two clauses of the 
sentence are opposec! to each other in meaning, and the word but separate! 
these two clauses : what, then, does this word imply ? 

273. Opposition of meaning. 

Q. From the foregoing, what appears to be the use of the disjunctive con- 
junction ? 

274. The conjunction disjunctive connects sen- 
tences, by expressing opposition of meaning in vari- 
ous degrees. 

Q. The foUowuig are the principal conjunctions of this class : wiD you re- 
peal them ? 

275. " But, than,,though, either, or, as, unless, nei 
ther, nor, less, yet, notwithstanding." 

Q. Prepositions, you recollect, connect words as well as conjunctions « 
how, then, can you tell the one from the other ? 

276. Preposition^ show the relation between words, 
but conjunctions express an addition, a supposition, a 
cause, or an opposition of meaning. 

Q. " He and she write." In what case is he 7 she 7 

Q. The pronouns he and she, you perceive, are both in the same case, and 
connected by the conjunction and : when, then, may nouns and pronouns 
be connectecf ? 

277. When they are in the same case. 

Q. " She will sing and dances." How may this sentence be corrected T 

278. " She .will sing and dance." 

Q. In what mood and tense is " She will sing" ? 

Q. To say, " She dance," Is incorrect j dame, then, in this example, can- 
not be in the present tense : will you. then, inform me what " She will sing and 
dance" means, when fully expressed ? 

279. " She will sing and she will dance." 

Q. Here xvill dmice is in the future tense, as well as will sing : when, then, 
may verbs, in general, be connected ? 

280. When they are in the same mood and tense. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be the rule for the UM 
of conjimctions, in coimociing words 1 

RVI.XS XZ. 

Covjunctions usually connect yverhs of the same 
mood and tense ^ and nouns gr pronouns of the 
same case. 



INTERJECTIONS. tO 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" John assists his father and mother J^ 

281 . And is a conjunction , a word chiefly used to connect 
words and sentences — copulative ; it connects father and 
mother. 

Mother is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — feminine gender ; it is the name of a female — 

THIRD PERSON ; it is Spokcn of — 61N(iULAR NUMBER ; it 

means but one — and it is one of the objects of assists, and 
is, therefore, in the objective case, and connected with 
father by the conjunction and^ according to 

Rule XI. Coiyunctions n^sually conntit verbs of the same 
mood aj^Ld tense, and nouns or proiwuns of the same case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

" I will reward him and them at " She reads well, dances (3.) 
some future time." elegantly, and plays admi- 

" We in vain (1.) look for a path rably on the piano-forte." 

between virtue and vice." "Intemperance destroys the 

** Reproof either hardens or mind and benumbs the 

soflens its object." senses of man." 

" In the morning of life, we ea- " You may read this sentence 
gerly pursue pleasure, but first, and then parse it" 

oftentimes meet (2.) with " He has equal knowledge, but 
sad disappointments." inferior judgment" 

** A good scholar never mutters " John rises early in the mom- 
nor disobeys his instructer." ing, and pursues his stud- 

ies." 



XYIII. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

Q. When I exclaim, " Oh ! I have ramed my friend,"" " Alas ! I fear for 
life," which words here appear to be thrown in between the sentences, to ex* 
press pnssion or feelinfi' 7 

282. Oh! Alas! 

Q. What does inUrfection mean ? 

283. Thrown between. 

Q. What name, then, shall wc give such words as ah! alas! &lc. 7 

284. Interjections. 

Q. What, then, are inteijections ? 

285. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden 

feelings of the speaker. 

■ — — — < ~- — — . — • — - — 

(1.) In rain means the same as rainJy. It may, therefore, be a lied an 
adverbial ohrase, qualifying look, by Rule IX. 

(2.) Meet agrees with we understood, and is, therefore, connected with />«»•- 
sue Dv the conjunction but. according to Rule Xl. 

(3'.) Dances ajixd plays both affree with she, understood, and arc, therefore, 
connected the former with readSy and the latter with dances, by Rule Ai. 
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LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Of earnestness or f^rief; as, " O ! oh ! alas ! ah I" 

2. Of tvonder ; as, " Really ! strange !" 

3. Of calling; as, "Halloo! ho! hem!'* 

4. Of attention ; as, " Behold ! ]o ! hark I" 

5. Of disgust ; as, " Foh ! fy ! fudge ! away !" 

6. Of silence ; as, <* Hush ! hist !" 

7. Of contempt ; as, " Pish ! tush !" 

8. Of saluting ;. as, " Welcome ! hail !" 

. Q. Will you examine the foregoing- list, and then name an intenection of 
grief? One of wonder? One of calling ? One of attention ? One of dis- 
gust ? One of silence ? One of saluting ? 

_Q. How may an iuteriection gcneraJly be known ? 

286. By its taking an exclamation point after it. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" Oh ! I have alienated my friend" 

287. Oh is an interjection, a word used to express pas- 
sion or feeling. 

ILi' The remaining words are par&ed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

*• Oh ! I must go and see (1.) "Strange! I did not lujow 
my dear faflier before (2.) you." 

he dies." " Hush ! our instructer is at tlie 

" We eagerly pursue pleasure, door." 

but, alas ! we often mistake " Fy ! how angry he is !" 
the road to its (3.) enjoy- 
ment." 

(1.) The sense is, " I must go, and I must see ;" the verb see, then, agrees 
with /, understood, and is, tlierefore, connected with ntust go, accorduig to 
Rule XL 

(2.) Before, an adverb. 

Apply, first. Rule V. 5 then, Rule I. - 
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RECAPITULATION. 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 

0OMVO8ZTZOK. 

XIX. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

288. English Grammar teaches us to speak and write 
the English language correctly. 

289. Grammar is divided into four parts, namely, 

290. 1. Orthography, 3. Syntax, 
2. Etymology, 4. Prosody. 



XX. OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

291. Orthography includes a knowledge of the nature 
and power of letters, and teaches how to spell words correctly. 
This part of grammar is usually learned from spelling-books 
and dictionaries. 

?92. Orthography means Kord-mckhtg, or spelling. 



XXI. OF ETYMOLOGY. 

293. Etymology teaches how to form, from all the words 
m the English language, several grand divisions or sorts, 
commonly called Parts of Speech. 

294. It includes a knowledge of the meaning and use of 
words— also their different changes and derivations. 

295. Etymology sig^iifies the oHgin or j.edigree of words. 

XTX. What does English grammar ' How is a knowledge of orthography 

teach? 388. usually obtained? 291. 

Into how many parts ia it divided? 289. What does orthography mean f ^®*l,^ 

What are they ? 290. XXI. Whatdoen etymology teach? SMB. 

XX. What does orthography include What does it include ? 294. 

and teach ? »1. What dees the word signifpr ' »»• 

4* 
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XXII. OF SYNTAX. 

296. Syntax teaches how to arrange or form words into 
sentences correctly. 

297. It includes a knowledge of the rules of composi- 
tion, formed from the practice of the best writers and 
speakers. 

298. Syntax signifies arranging or placing together ; or, as used in gram- 
mar, sentence-itux&ing, 

XXIII. ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX CQMBINED. 

299. The words of the English langnage are usually 
divided into nine sorts, commonly called Parts of Speech, 
namely, 

Noun, Pronoun, Preposition, 

Article, Verb, Conjunction, 

Adjective, Adverb, Interjection. 



XXIV. OF NOUNS. 

300. A noun is the name of any person, place or thing ; 
as, man, London, knife. 

301. Nouns are of two kinds, proper and common. 
Common nouns are general names ; that is, they are names 

common to all individuals of the same kind^or sort; as, house, 
city, river. 

302. Proper nouhs are particular names ; that is, they 
are the names of particular individuals of the same kind or 
sort ; as, George, Host on, Mississippi. 

303. When proper names have au article placed before them, they are used 
as common names j as, '• He is the Cicero of his age." , 

3(M. When a proper nomi admits of a plural, it becomes a common noun ; 

XXir. What does syntax toacli ? 296. What does tho word common moan ? 

What doosit include? 207. 31. 

What doo8 tho word signify? 298. What is a common noun? 301. Give 

' XXIII. How many diftorent sorts of an example, 

words are the ro. J* 299. What does prflprr mean ? 34. 

, What aro they ? 299. What is a proper noun ? 302. Give an 

What are thesu sorts of words com- example, 

jnonly called? 299. When proper nouns have an article be- 

XXIV. W^hat does the word noun fore them, how are they used ? 303. Give 

mean ?* an example. 

What is a noun? 300. Give an exam- Are proper names used as such in the 

pie. plural? 304. 

How many different kinds of nouns aro Why cannot proper names have a plu- 

thoro, and what aro they? 301. ral ? 304. 



*Sm I. Itt uMwer. 
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as, " The twelve Cmsars/* or, " The seven Jameses." This is obvious from 
the fact, that a proper name is, in its nature, descriptive of one object only, 
and, therefore, essentially singular. Accordingly, the nouns Spaniard, Euro- 
pean, American, &.c. are common nouns, as well as their plurals, Spaniards, 
Europeans, Americans, &c.* 

305. Common nouns may also be used to signify individuals, by the addi- 
tion of articles or pronouns j as, " The boy is studious j" " Tnat girl is dis- 
creet." 

306. When a noun signifies many, it is called a noim of multitude, or a col- 
lective noun 5 as, " The peojyle," " The army." 

307. Abstract signifies taken from : hence an abstract noun is the name of a 
quality abstracted from its substance 5 as, knowledge, goodness /virtue, dto. 

308. To nouns belong person, gender, number and case. 



XXV. PERSON. 

309. When any person, in speaking, introduces his own 
name, it is the first person ; as, " I, James, of the city of 
Boston, do give," &c. 

310. The name of the person spoken to, is the second 
person ; as, " James, come to me." 

311. The name of the person or thing spoken of, or about, 
is the third person ; as, "James has come." 



XXVI. GENDER. 

312. Gender is the distinction of sex. 

313. Nouns have four genders — the masculine, the femi- 
mne, the common, and the neuter. 

314. The masculine gender denotes the names of males ; 
as, man, hoy, &/C. 

315. The feminine gender denotes the name of females; 
as, woman, girl. 



What do they berome when soused? When is a noun of the second perfloa ? 

304. Give an example. 310. Give an example. 

What kind of nouns are Spaniard, When is a noun of the third perion * 

Americans^ Spardards ? 304. .31 J. Give an example. 

What effect does the nae of articles XXVI. What does the word gendo' 

have on common nouns ? 305. mean ? 14. 

What is a noun of multitude, or a col- What is gender as applied to nouns ' 

loctive noun ? 306. Give an example. 312. 

What is an abstract noun ? 307. Give Whatdoesthe word raflw«i«n« mean ? 15. 

an example. What docs the masculine gender of 

Wb» ".elonsr to nouns? 308. nouns denote? 314. Give an example. 

XXV. When is a noun of the first What does /emmwe mean? 19. 

person ? 309. Give an example. What does the femi-iine gender denote ? 



315. Give an exampU. 



• ^am ii the proper name of i. conn«ry, and Spaniard has, by loine gnmmxti^M, Leen calhtd »he prop* 
BAma of a people } but the latter is agenerrc lenn, ctunetarizinc any one of a great nomher of peraonai w 
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316. The common gender denotes the names of such 
animals as may be either male or female ; as, parent, bird. 

317. The neuter gender denotes the names of object* 
which are neither males nor females ; as, chair, table, 

318. Some nouns, naturally neuter, do, by a figure of speech, as it is called, 
become masculine or feminine ; as when we say of the sun, '^ He is setting,'' 
and of a ship, " She sails well,'' &c. 

S19. The English language has three methods of distinguishing sex, viz : 

319^1. By different words 5 as. 



\ 



Male. 
Bachelor, 
Boar, 
Boy, 
BroUier, 
Buck, 
Bull, 

BuUock or 
Steer, 
Cock, 

Dog, 

Drake, 

Earl, 

Father, 

Friar. 

Ganoer,. 

Hart, 

Horse, 



itfo/e. 
Abbot, 
Actor, 

Admimstrator, 
Adulterer 
AmhassaoRyr, 
Ail>iter, 
Baron, 
BridesTOom, 
Benefactor, 
Caleror, 
Chanter,' 
Conductor, 
Count, 
Czar, 
Dee^on, 
Duke, 
Elector, 
Emperor, 



JFemale. 
Maid. 
Sow. 
Girl. 
Sister. 
Doe. 
Cow. 

Heifer. 

Hen. 

Bitch. 

Duck. 

Countess. 

Mother. 

Nun. 

Goose. 

Roe. 

Mare. 



MoUe. 
Husband, 

Lad, 

Lord, 

Man, 

Master, 

Milter, 

Nephew, 

Ram, 

Singer, 

Sir, 

Sloven, 

Son, 

Stag, 

Uncle, . 

Wizard, 



FemaU. 
Wife. ^ 

Queen? 
Lass. 
Lady. 
Woman. 
Mistress. 
Spawner. 
Niece. 
Ewe. 
( Songstress or 
( Sin^r. 

Madam. 

Slut. 

Daughter. 

Hind. 

Aunt. 

Witch. 



319-2. By a difference of termination 3 as. 



Female. 
Abbess. 
Actress. 
Administratrix. 
Adulteress. 
Ambassadress. 
Arbitress. ^ 
Baroness. 
Bride. 

•Benefactress. . 
Catcress. 
Chantress. 
Conductress. 
Countess. 
Czarina. 
Deaconess. 
Duchess. 
Electress. 
Empress. 



JUaU. 
Enchanter, 
Executor, 
God, 

Governor, 
Heir, 
Hero, 
Hunter, 
Host, 
Ijistructer, 
Jew, 

Landgrave, 
Lion, 
Marquis, 
Mayor, 
Patron, 
Peer, 
Poet, 
Priest, 



Female. 
Euchantiess. 
Executrix 
Goddess. 
Govemesf. 
Heiress. 
Heroine. 
Huntress. 
Hostess. 
Instructress. 
Jewess. 
Landgravine. 
Lioness. 
Marchioness. 
Maj'^oress. 
Patroness. 
Peeress. 
Poetess. 
Priestess. 



What does the common gender denote ? wizard ? friar ? sir ? drake 7 earl ? gander 1 

hart ? king 7 lad? man ? master ? singer ? 
sloven ? son ? stag ? uncle ? 

Will you spell the masculine corre- 
sponding to maid 7 giarl 7 madam 1 daugh- 
ter 7 niece 7 

What is the second method of diatin- 
guishing sex ; as, abbot 7 abbess 7 319— S. 

Will you spell the feminine 



316. Give an example. 
What does neuter m«an f S3. 
What does the neuter gender denote ? 

317. Give oa example. 
What is said of nouns naturally neu- 
ter, in respect to gender ? 318. Give an 
example. 

How many genders do noons have, and 
what are they ? 301 



you spell tlie teminine corre- 
sponding to abbot 7 actor 7 admtnistraior t 
How many' methods are there in Eng- bar on 7 hentf actor 7 bridegroom 7 eenduct- 
^hof distinguishing sex? 319. or 7 czar? duke 7 emperor 7 executor 7 




NOUNS. 
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MaU, . 
Prince, 
Prior. 
Prophet, • 
Protector, 
Proprietor, 
Shepherd, 
SongTjter, 
Sorcerer, 



Female, 
Princess. 
Prioress. 
Prophetess. 
Protectress. 
Proprietress. 
Shephf'rdess. 
tn^ong-s tress. 



Sorceress. 

319-3. By preiixin^ 

A cock-sparrow, 
A man-servaut, 
A he-rt'oat, 
A he-bear, 
A male child. 
Male descenaanti, 



Male. 
'Sultan, 
Tiger, 



FemaU. 
( SuUaness, 
/ Sultana. 

J igrcss. 

IVaitrcss. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 



o- a noun, 



Traitoi, 

Tutor, 

Viscount, 

Votary, 

Widower, 

pronoun, or adjective 5 as, 

A hen-.sparrow. 
A niaid-tjcrvaut. 
A she-ffoat. 
A she-oear. 
A female child. 
Female descendants. 



XXVII. NUMBER. 

320. Number shows how many ar^ meant, whether one 
or more. 

321. Nouns have two numbers, the singular and the 
plural. 

322. The singular number expresses but one ; as, hoy. 

323. The pluraJ number implies more than one ; as, boys. 

324. Some nouns are used in the singular number only ; 
as, wheat, gold, sloth, pride, dutifulness. 

325. Other nouns are used in the plural number only ; 
as, bellows, scissors, lungs, riches, &lc. 

326. Some nouns are the same in both numbers; as, 
deer, sheep, swine. 

327. The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding s to the singular ; as, sing, dove, plur. doves. 

328. The irregukir mode of fonming- the plural is as follows : when the noun 
singular ends in x, ch, sh, or ss, we add es to form the plural 3 as, box, boxes; 

church, churches ; lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses. 

329. Nouns end'mfr m / or fe, change these terminations into ves to form 
the plural ; as, loaf, loaves ; vife, wives. 



eerer 7 sultan 1 tiger 1 tutor ? viseouiU ? 
votary ? toidtrwer ? 

Will you spoil the masculine corre- 
spondinjr to abbess 1 czariva ? ditehejis 1 
amhassadre.is ? heroine 7 huntress 1 poet- 
ess 7 prophetess 7 widoio 7 

What is the third method of distin- 
guiphingsex ; as, aman-servant 7 a maid- 
servant7 319—3. 

Will you spell tho feminine corre- 
gpondinfl^ to male child 7 male descendants 7 

XXVn. What doo« the word wtmber 
mean ? 5. 

What does the number of nouns show? 
330. 

What do«fl ginguUr ra^an .' (. 



■ » ■ ■ 

What does the sin;rular number of 
nouns imply ? 322. Give an example. 

What does plural mean ? 10. 

Wliat docs thp plural number of nouns 
imply? 323. Give an example. 

How are wheat, gold, &c. used ? 324. 

How are bellows, lungs, fee. used ? 335. 

What is said of deer, sheep, See. i 326. 

How many numberi do nouns have, and 
what are they ? 381. 

How is the plural number regular!/ 
formed ? 327. Give an example. 

When do we add es to fonn the plural/ 
328. Give an example. 

WTiat is the plural of loafi 3W. 

Wh&ri« the ruU for it ' 389 
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330. When a noun singular ends in y, with a vowel before it, th« pilural ii 
formed regularly ; as, key, keif s; delay, delays; valley, valleys. But if the y 
does not have a vowel before it, the plural is formed by changing y into ies ; 
^AfJiu,Jlies ; beauty, beauties. 
' 331. The following nouns form their plurals not according to any general 



rules :— 




Sing. 


Plur. 


Man, 


Men. 


Woman, 


Women. 


Child, 


Children. 


Ox, 


Oxen. 


Tooth, 


Teeth. 


Foot, 


Feet. 


Goose, 


Geese. 



Sing. 
Mouse, 
Louse, 

Cow, 

Penny, 

Die, 

Pea, 



Plur. 
Mice. 
Lice. 
Cowsen* 
Kine. 
Pence. (1.) 
Dice. (2.) 



Sing. Plur. 

Fish, Fishes. (3.) 

Cupful, Cupfuls. 

Spoonful, Spooululs. 

Brother-in-law, Brothers-in-law. 
Court-martial, Couris-marlial.. 
T, ,, ^ Ercihers or 

Brother, ^ Brethren. 



Peas. (3.) 

332. Mathematics, metaphysics, i^nevmatics, ethics, politics, &c. are reck- 
oned cither as singular or plural nouns. The same is equall}' true of means 
alms, amends. Antipodes, credenda, mimdicc, literati, &c. are always plural. 
Bandit is now considered the sin^lar of banditti. The noun news is silways 
singular. Many nouns form their plurals according to the laws of the lan- 
guage from which they are derived. The following aret)f this class :— 



Singular. ' 
Antithesis, 

Appendix, 

Apex, 

Arcanum, 

Automaton, 

Axis, 

Beau, 

Basis, 

Calx, 

Cherub, 

Crisis, 
' Criterion, 
Datum, 
Diaeresis, 
Desideratum 
Effluvium, 
Ellipsis, 
Emphasis, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 



Plural. 
Antitheses. 
( Appendixes or 
4. Appendices. 
Apices. 
Arcana. 
Automata. 
Axes. 

Beaux or Beaus. 
Bases. ^ 
Calces. 
< Cherubim or 
\ Cherubs. 
' Crises. 
, Criteria. 
Data. 
Diaereses. 
Desiderata. 
Effluvia. 
'Ellipses. 
Emphases. 
5 Encomia or 
\ Encomiums. 
Errata. 



Plural. 
Genii. (4.) 
Genera. 
Hypotheses. 
Ignes fatui. 
Indices or 
Indexes. (6.) 
Laminae. 
Magi. 



SingtUar. 
Genius, 
Genus, 
Hypothesis, 
Ignis fatuus, 

Index, 

Laming , 

Magnus, 

1,, , ( Memoranda Of 

Memorandum, J jviemorandums. 

Metamorphosis, Metamorphoses 
Parenthesis, Parentheses. 

Phenomena. 

Radii or Radiuses 



Phenomenon, 

Radius, 

Stamen, 

Seraph, 

Stimulus, 
Stratum, 
Thesis, 
Vertex, 

Vortex, 



Stamina. 
( Seraphim er 
I Seraphs. 

Stimuli. 

Strata. 

Theses. 

Vertices. 
5 Vortices or 
( Vortexes. 



Win you spell the plural of delay ? 330. 
vaittyl What is the rule for forming 
these plurals ? 330. 

Will you spell the plural of fiy7 330. 
ieauty ? Rule for the plural ? 

Do man, woman, form their plurals reg- 
ularly, or irregularly ? 331. 

Will you gpell the plural of man 1 of 



What ia the Bingular of banditti f 
332. 

In accordance with what laws does on 
tithesis form the plural ? 332. 

Will you spell the plural of apexl ejh- 
pendlxl arcanum 1 (siitomatonl axist crir 
sis ? basis ? criterion 1 datum ? desidera- 
tum ? dHuvivm ? encomium ? erratum 1 



•\ tDomanl cMldl ox 7 tooth] fooil goose! genius 1 index t memorandum 7 



mouse 1 louse 7 brother ? di«? Jish7 spoon- 
ful7 court-martial 7 

Will you spell the singular of lice7 
kine 7 cows 7 brethren7 oxen 7 teeth 7 
fence 7 pennies 7 peas 7 Jukes 7 cupfuls 7 
hrothere-inrluw 7 

What i« the plural of pea, when w^>e- 
fer to quantity ? Offish 7 



Will you spell the singular of bases 7 
heaux7 chervbs7 eUrp.ses7 genii 7 theses 7 
parentheses! stimuli 7 strata 7 

How arc mathematics^ optics, &c. coft- 
sidered in regard to number ? 332. 

Of what number ia means7 3:^2. alms7 
amends 7 aniipod»s7 literati7 news7 



(1.) i^nnia, wh«n th* coin itQi^uit (2.) Diet, tor coialng. (3.) Puttt and jSaA, xneaning quanUties; 
but JMW and jUhUf when number i« meant. /c > i- 

(4.) Omn, when denoting aerial or imaginary spiritt ; geniHiet, when denoting persons of genini. (6.) /« 
,wlMad«Hti)VFO>At*nortBMHorconttot*i ifidiofr, wbM r«(errisf to al^nic <iQaatttm 



NOUNS. 47 

XXVIII. CASE. 

333. Case means the different state, condition, or rela- 
tion which nouns have to other words in the same sentence. 

334. In English, nouns have three cases — ^the nominative, 
the possessive, and the objective. 

335. The nominative case is usually the agent or doer, 
and always the subject of the verb. 

336. The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of 3 as, " John assists Wil- 
liam '/' here, John is the subject spoken of, or the nominative case toHhe verb 

assists. 

337. The possessive case denotes possession, ownership, 
property, &c. ; as, " William's book." This case may be 
distinguished from the other cases by the apostrophe or the 
letter s. 

338. A noun in the singular forms its possessive case by 
taking the apostrophe and the letter 5 after it ; as, *^ John's 
hat."^ 

339. Plural nouns usually form their possessive case sim- 
ply by taking the apostrophe ; as, "On eagles' wings." 

340. When the plural of noims does not end in 5, they form their possessive 

case by taking both the apostrophe and the letter a ; as, " Men's houses.'' 

341. When the singular ends in ss, the apostrophe only is added ; as, ** For 

goodness' sake :" except the noun witness ; as, " The toUnes^s deposition." 

342. Nouns ending in nee form the possessive by adding the apostrophe 
only 3 as, *' For conscience- sake 'P because an additional s woulcl occasion too 

much of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation. 

343. The objective case denotes the object of an action 
or relation. 

"^ 344. In the sentence, "John strikes him," liim is the oUect of the action 
denoted by strikes ; and in the sentence, " He went from LondoA to York," 
York is the object of the relation denoted by the preposition to. 

345. DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

Sins:7ilar. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

NondnaHve castf Mother, Mothers. Man. Men. 

Possessive case^ . Mother's, Mothers'. Man's, Men's. 

Objective case, Mother, Mothers. Man, Men. 



XXVrn. What ia the meaning of the How do nouns in the plural .' 339. 

word eass 7 47. When the plural noun doeii not end in 

What is meant by the case of nouns ? ^.how is its possessive formed ? 340 

333. Give an example. 

How many cases have nouns, and what When the singular ends in m, howls 

are they? 334. the possessive case formed ? 341. Giva 

What does nominaiieB mean .' 49. an example. 

what is the nominative case ? 335. How » the possessive case of noons 

wi.*" ^**™P^o- ending in nee formed ? 343. Give an ea- 

. What do you understand by the sub- ample. 

jeci of a verb ? 336. Illustrate it by an Why is not the s added .> 349. 

•""?P'®* What does the word oln»ah}& maan ? 

What does poiesssioe mean ? 59. 55. 

Whatdoes the ppRsessive case denote? What does the objective ease of 

337. Give an example. noons denote ? 343. Give an •*- 

How may this case be distinguished ample* 

from the other cases? 337. What does the declension of noon* 

How do nouns in the sinenlar form mean ? 68. 

their possessi 3 case ? 338. Give an ex- Will yon decline mothor 1 345. ««• ' 

aoiple. hrotlw 1 Jactl 



48 ENGLISH GRAM3IAR. 

HUZiXS I. 

The possessive case is governed by the following noun. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" John's wife returned." 
340. Johi's is a proper noun, of the masculine gender, the 

THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, POSSESSIVE CASE, and ^gOV- 

crned by tri/c, by Rule T. 

Wife is a common noun, of tiie feminine gender, the third 

PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and NOMINATIVE CASE tO I'dumed^ 

by Rule VL , 

Relumed '19 an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, 
IMPERFECT TENSE — " 1. I rcturnc'd ; "3. You returned ; 3. He 
returned, or wife returned" — made in the third person, sin- 
gular, and agrees with w'?y*e, by Rule YII. 

MORE EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

« William's son has come." ' " William's wife's sister remair* 
«* John's brother died." ed in town." 

«* John makes (1.) boys' hats." " Rufus studied Johnson's Diction- 
« John lost his knife.'' ary." 

" The boys neglected their les- " Mary's botinct is old." 

sons." " ViKue's reward is sure." (2.) 

<* Intemperance ruins its votaries." " Rufus's hat is new." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" ^Brothers estate." 
847. If you e;^amine the foregoing example, you will find it difficah to as 
certain whether the estate is the property of one brother or more ; if of one 
only, an apostrophe sliould precede the 5, thus j "brother's f s^^te : but if it 
belongs to more than one, an apostrophe should follow the s^ thus j " Brothers 
estate!" Mistakes of this sort often occur j henc« you perceive the importance, 
in writing, of attending to the subject of grammar. 

" Mans^ happiness" 
348. Incorrect, because mans^ is in the possessive case, sin- 
gular number, and, therefore, the apostrophe should be placed 
before the s, according to the observations above, and Art. 338. 

__^„_,_ — . . I- " ' 

■Will vou rencat the rule for tho pos- Why cannot yon tcH ? 

■ ^^./? «nln T If only one brother is meant, how 

"Tthe^cStence. -John's wife return- Bhould iL npo^uopho'bo placed ? How, 

ea!SWupa;.e./oAnVt «(f. . re- i^7;-h- -,^ Mans' happiness,, 

^'^by i« j^in', m the po..essive ca«e ? ^^^ lli;\T^' "^^ ''' '^^^'"''^ '' 

^hat^lcinjofaverbisree^^ 346. , Jhat^^.f «^^^^^^^^^^^ ^- 

.^hat^c^aic IS ^ . m Will you now P- - ^^ ^, _ 

iyThe pupa may next pars* the addU thus, m-fl-n-(apostrophe) * ; y»" /«" J^ 
UM ta.ercis^in j^tax. *^ like manner spell th« possessive of John 7 

In the phrase, " Brothers estate," does WUliam ? Rvfus ? women 7 boys f 
one brother, or more than one, own the 0:5" The remaining exercises art to »e 
«8tate ? 347. corrected as toell as parsed. 

- ^. 

. ■.j.-^.a^ n I ■ 1 I II I I ■ I , ■ ■ 

<!.) Actltc-tTMilGrt l»rb» (2.) Adjectire, and fcelonp to reward, by Rul» TV. 
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SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECT1&D, CONTINUED. 

" Johns son departed." " I discovered Marias faults." 

" Susans sister will learn." " Susan made little Harriets bon- 

" Charres task is too difficult." net." 

" I have read Willi's poem." " Johnson makes mens shoes.*' 



EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN.* 

349. Will you write down two sentences, each containing a 
proper noun, as for example, " William learns grammar" ? One, 
containing a common noun ? One, containing a noun of the third 
person singular ? One, of the third person plural, and in the 
nominative case ? One, having a noun of the second person 
singular and of the feminine gender ? One, having a noun the 
name of some article of food ? One, having a noun the name of 
som% quality ? One, havinff a noun of multitude ? One, having 
your, own name associated with book; as, **John Griscom's 
book" ? 



XXIX. OF ARTICLES. 

350. Articles are words put before nouns, to point them 
out, or to limit their meaning. 

351. There are two articles, a or an, and the. 
353. A or an is called the indefinite article. 

353. The fs called the definite article. 

354. The article a is called indefinite, because it means no particular per- 
son or thin^ j as, " a house," " a man," that is, any house, arty man. The article 
the is called defmite, because it means some particular person or things; as, 
" the house," " the mai\" meaning some particular house, some particular man. 

355. A becomes an before a vowel, and before a silent h ; as, "an aqom," 
" an hour." But if the h be sounded, the a only is used : as, " a hand." " a 
lieart :" except when the word before which the article is placeil, has its ac- 
cent on the second syllable ; as, " an heroic action," " an historical account." 

356. Before words beginning with u Jong, a is used instead of an; as, "a 
union," '^ a university," " a useful thing." 

3.57. A is also used Tor an before the word one, because, in pronotmcinff 
<me, we sound it as if written ictln. 

358. The article a or an means one; as, " an ounce," " a potmd," that is, 
one ounce, one pound. 

XXIX. What ia an article ? 330. But if the h ia sounded, which is to be 

What does d^nite mean ? 78. used ? 355. Give an example. 

What is the called ? 353. Why ? 354. What exception to thia ? 355. Give aa 

Give an example. example. 

What does ind^nite mean ? 81. Do we say, ** a union," or " an un- 

What id a or An called ? 352. Why ? ion" ? " a university," or " an univer- 

354. Give an exaipple. aity" ? Why ? 356. 

How many articles are there ? 351. Do we say, " a one," o» " an one" ? 

Name them. Why ? 3,)7. 

When does a become an 7 355. Give What dooa the article a mean ? 358. 

an example. Give an examplck 



• Eitlwr OB* skto or in asmoll mamnoript book kapt tot fbo pK/ftm. 
5 ^ K 
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BirXJES xz. 

The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of the sin^ 

gular number, 

BT7XiE ZZZ. 

The definite article the belongs to nouns of the singular 

or plural number. 

369. Exception. When the adjectives Jew, great many, dozen, hun- 
dred, thousand, &c. come between the noun and article, the noun to 
M'hich the iudefijiiLe article belong's, is plural 3 as, '^ a few men/' '^ a great ma- 
ay men." 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" The bird files swiftly .^^ 

360. The is a definite article, oiid belongs to iiVc?, accord- 
ing to Rule III. * 

Bird is a common noun, of the common gender, the third 

PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and in the NOMINATIVE CASE io JlieSy 

by Rule VI. 

Flies is an ACtlVE-INTRANSITIVE VERB, INDICATIVE MOOD, 

PRESENT TENSE — " 1. I fly *, 2. You fly ; 3. He flies, or bird 
flies" — made in the third person, singular, and agrees with 
bird, by Rule VII. 

SwiJUy is an adverb, qualifying^ie^, by Rule IX. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** The boys have arrived seasona- " Children attend the school." 

bly;" ** William founded a university." 

«« Galileo invented the telescope." « The grass is green." 

" The boy had an ulcer." " Farmere cairy^ hay into the 
" William gave an historical ac- barn." 

count (1.) of the transaction." «* The good scholar obeys his in- 
" Columbus discdvered the conti- structer." 

oent of America." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** He had a ulcer. ^^ 

361. Incorrect, because we use an before a vowel, except tt 
long : a should, therefore, be an ; tlius, ** an ulcer.'* 

SENTENCES TO BE PAUSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

•« A enemy approaches." "Three barley corns make a 

«« James procured a inkstand." itich." 

« He conferred a honor." " Eight drams make a ounce. 

« An unit figure occupies the low- " They formed an union, 
est place in whole numbers." '» He quoted an hard aaymg. 

« Thomas has lost an horse.' 



What is th« role for the indefinite er- ^fCT The rmmmng ezerasM ar6 wd to 

tlele ? Rule II. beparacdfnm the book. - 

What exception to this rule ? 359. WouW you say, " a ulcer," or an ul- 

What is the rulo for the indefinite ar- ccr" ? Why ? 3i51. , , . 

tieie ? Rule III. ^y- The pupi! should now take the ra- 

In the sentence, "The bird flies swift- maininff sentcntee to be eorreeted. lis 

Iy,*» how do you parse the 1 Mrd 1 flies ? should be required to parse as veil as cor- 

swjifO/v 1 36D. *' rect them. ^^ 

(1.) Apply RbIc VIII. 



y^ 
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SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

862. Will you write down two sentences, using in one the definite, 
and in the other the indefinite article ? One, containing a correctly used 
before u lon^ ? One, having a definite article correctly used before the 
consonant h? 

Will you write two nouns, the names of different things in the 
■chool-room ? Two, the names of different cities ? One sentence, hav- 
ing a proper noun used as a common noun ? , 



XXX. OF ADJECTIVES. 

363. An adjectite is a word joined to a noun, to de« 
scribe or define it ; as, '' An obedient son." 

364. In English, an adjective is varied only to express the 
degrees of comparison. There are three degrees of com- 
parison — the positive, the comparative, and the superlative* 

365. The positive degree simply describes an object ; as, 
** John is good." 

366. The comparative degree increases or lessens the pos- 
itive in meaning; as, " William is better than John." It 
implies a comparison between two. 

367. The superlative degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive to tiie highest or lowest degree ; as, " Thomas is the 
best;'' " Waiter is the worsts 

36S. It implies a comparison between three or more. 

369. The simple word, or positive; if a monosyllable, (1.) becomes the 
comparative by aadin? r or er, and the superlative by adding st or est, to the 
end of 'it : as, wise^ wiser ^ vrisegt ; great, greater, greatest. 

370. In words of more than one syllable, the comparison is usually made 
by placing the adverbs more and most before the positive; as, benevoUrU-, mart 
benerolentj most benevolent, 

371. The comparison is somethnes formed by the adverbs Uss and kast': 
as, ujise, less wise, least icise. 

372. Dissyllables (2.) ending: in y, as, happtf, lovely, and in Uy after a mute, 
(3.) as, oMe, anvple, or accented on ibe last syllable, "as, discreet, polite, easily 

XXX. What is the meaning of the What doflg it imply .' 368. 
^ «r '^'^'^^'^^ ? ^5* What in a monoiyllablo ? 369. 

What 19 an adjective ? 363. Give an How are monosyllables compared ? 369. 

•»?-™«>»'5- Give an example. 
*i. > -T^V^"^ degrees of coraparison are How are diaay Vabloa compared ? 372. 

?x-i. * ^Vliat effBCt do less and /«a»"t have on 

\\ 1 1 1 you name them > . adjectives ? 37 1 . 
oe o- *■'' ^^^ positive degree do ? Wl.at is a dissyllable f 372. 

xATt V*' '^" P'^ainple. Will you apeJl the comj>arative and so- 

VVluu does the comparative degree do. > perlative d< gr es of ah'e? looelyl aai' 

36f). GivR an example. pUJ discreet 7 polite? 375. 

What does it imply ? 366. Which are the mntes ? 37d. 

What does superlative mean.' 103. How do words of more than two sylla- 

What does the superlative degree do ? bles almost invariably form the» eompar- 

867. Give an ozampie. ieon ? 372. 

().) A wcrd of one syllable. (2.) A word of two tjUabtak 

(3.) ^ A, ^, t, aad caad f bMnl, an iBQtM. 
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admit of «r and est; as, liappierj Jmppiest; abler, ablest, &c. Words of more 
tlian two syllables harcUy ever admit of these terminations. 

373. In some words, the superlative is formed by adding the adverb most 
to the end of them j as, nethermost, uttermost, uppermost. 

374. Some adjectives, having in themselves a superlative significntion, do 
not admit of comparison j as, extreme, perfer.t, rigfU, wron^; iajiidie, ceaseless, 
supreme, omnipotent, eternal. 

315. By adding ish to adjectives, we have a slight degree of comparison 
below tlie positive j as, black, blackish ; sail. s>i/tish. 

376. Venj expresses a degree of quality, but not the highest j as, " good," 
" very good." 

377. Words used in countinw- and numbering are raile;! nunwral nff/rcfires ; 
as, one, two, three ; first, second, third. The.>e adjectives are nol compared. 

378. An adjective put without a noun, with the defuiile article bclore it, 
becomes a noun in sense and meaning, ana may be considered as such in pars- 
ing 3 as, ** Providence rewards the good, and punishes ibe bad." 



Adjectives belong to the nouns tohich they describe. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
*'John i$ sincere.''^ 

379. John is a proper NOUN,^f the third person, singu 
i<AR number, masculine GENDER, and in the nominative case 
to w, by Rule VI. 

h is a neuter verb, in the indicative mood, present 
TENSE — " 1. I am ; 2. You are ; 3. He or John is," — made in the 
THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, and agrees with John^ according to 
Rule VII. 

Sincere is an adjective, — " sincere, more sincere, most sin- 
cere," — made in the posjtive degree, and belongs to Jo/rn, by 
Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" You are studious.'^ " One man has come." 

" John is more studious." " Two men have departed." 

" William is most studious." " Twenty men will sail." 

<' Mary is intelligent." " James wrote his name on tlic first 

*' James is active." ^ page." 

" Thomas is less active."* " Here comes a great man." 

'* Charles is happy." " Here comes a greater niaii." 

" Mary is tall. Susan is taller." " Here comes the jrrc.aicst man." 

" No composition is perfect." " The first fleet contained five hundred 

" Religion makes its votaries happy." men." 



Is perfect comporedj* Why ? 374. perlative degrees of good ? ill 7 much 7 

Will you nam© several others that are little7 

not compared? 374. • When is an adjective to-be considered 

How is the superlative formed in the a nonn ? 378. 

•word upper ? 373. What i^ the rnlo for the adjective ? IV. 

What is the effect of ish added to ad"- In the phrase, " Jol'/i is sinif ro," how 

jectives? 375. Give an example. do you parBO ./»/"» ? isl sincere 7 3/9. 

What is Iho force of very in compari- Why is sincere in the positive defrree .' 

■on ? 376. 365. Why do you call is a neuter verb ! 

What are numeral adjectives? 377. 157. 

Give on example. Are tbey compared ? ^CT^-et the pupil next take the exn-exsea 

377. ihestfoUoWy and parse as btfore 

Will 70a ipell the comparative and su« 



PRONOUNS. SS 

XXXI. 

380. Double comparatives and superlatives, Bince they ftdd 
nothing to the sense, should be avoided ; as, worser^ more tmer, 
&c. ; also, lesser, supremest, inost infinite, &c. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you writ3 down two sentences, each containing a diffareat 
adjective in the positive degree ? Two, with adjectives in the compara- 
tive degree ? Twa, with adjectives in the superlative degree ? 

Q. Will .you .supply such adjectives in the following sentences at 

will make sense ? " A boy studies his lesson." " A boy 

deserves punishment." " A man helps the man." " Mcr- 

t:hants own ships." "The instructer loves schoIars."^ 

" William is a scholar, Rufus is a one, but Thomas is the 

one that 1 ever saw." 



XXXIl. OF PRONOUNS. 

381. A PRONOUN is a word used instead of a noun, to 
avoid a disagreeable repetition of the noun. 

382. A PERSONAL PRONOUN Is SO Called, because it invari« 
ably represents the same person. There are five personal 
pronouns — I, thou or you, he, she, it. They have per- 
son', number and case, like nouns ; and those of the third 
person have gender also. 

383. / is- the first person, thou the second, he, she or it, the 
third. He is masculine, she is feminine, and it is neuter. 

384. Pronouns, like nouns, have three cases — ^the nomi* 
native, the posse3sive and the objective ; and twonumbera— • 
the singular and plural. 

335. Mine and thitiej instead of my and t^, were formerly used in ^b» 
solemn style, before nouns and adjectives begimiiog with a vowel or silent h ;- 

as, " Blot out all mine iniquities." 

'■ ' ■ ' , - — 

XXXI. Is it corroct to say, **A lesser XXXlf. What does th« woni »rc» 

evil?" Why not? 380. imimi signify ? 120. ^ 

Will you correct the following inacca- What is a pronoan ? 381. 

racies in compariiioa as I read them to Why is a persona] pronoun so called f 

yoa> . , . 382. 

" He is intonis:entcr." How many personal pronouns are tli«M, 

<< She is tho most wisost«" and what are they ? 3&i* 

« A worser evil." Why Isthia number said to include all 

" William is a bad boy; Joseph !« a the pronouns? 134. 

woraer ono." . Which is the first person? the secondf 

" He gave a more stronger proof of the the third ? 383. 

feet than tho other." To which of the pronouns do wo tpplj 

** The plea^ares of the mind are more gender ? 3^ 

(1.) praferaSle than tho^o of the body." Why is not gender applied to the fint 

" That table is round, but this is a and second persons ? 136. 

reuniler ono, aud that is tho roundoat of Which is masculine? 383. whioh f«n»- 

tbo three." inino ? 383. which neuter ? 383. 

** This is more square." How many cases have proROunSr ftad 

" A more greater concern." what are they ? 384. 

'* The most fairest of all the danghtera How many numbers ? 334. ^ ^ . 

of Eve." Will you decline /? tkou ? >e T eM » 

«• His mother's extremest joy." it 7 127. 



(1.) pxmmmpmfmratktkant wad jw ^ ^ i sM* <fc 

5* 
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XXXIII. COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

386. Compound personal pronouns are formed by adding 
the word self\ in the plural selves, to the simple pronouns, as 
himself, themselveSy &/C. 



PERSON. 


CASE. 


First. 


Norn. 


• 


Poss. 




Obj. 


Second. 


Nom. 




Poss. 




Ohj. 


Third. 


Nom. 




Poss. 




Obj. 




Nom. 




Poss. 




Obj. 


• 


Nom. 




Poss. 




Obj. 



SINGULAR. 

Myself, 
Wanting. 
Myself, 
Thyself, or 
Yourself; 

Thyself, or 

Yourself,. 

Himself, 

Himself, 
Herself, 

Herself, 
Itself, 



PLURAL. 

Ourselves. 

Ourselves. 
Yourselves. 

Yourselves. 
Themselves. 



Themselves. 
Themselves.* 

Themselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 



Itself; 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
stand, in gender, number and person. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
*^ John found his knife.'*'' 
387. John is a proper noun, of the masculine gender, the 

THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and NOMINATIVE CASE tO 

found, hy Rule VI. 

Found is an active-transitive verb, in the indicative 
HOOD, IMPERFECT TENSE — " 1. I found ; 2. You found ; 3. He 
or John found" — ^made in the third person singular, and 
agrees v^ith John, by Rule VII. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person singu- 
lar, MASCULINE GENDER, and Rgrces with John, according to 
Rule V. ; in the possessive 'case, and governed by knife, by 
Rule I. 

Knife is a common noun, of the third person singular, 
neuter gender, the objective case, and governed hy found, 
according to Rule VIII. 



Of what number and person is mine 7 
oura ? me 1 wet they I thine 1 you 7 
yours! 127. 

Of what gender, namber and person is 
Ae? shel tt7 

Of what number, person and case is 
thsy ? ours 7 his 7 hers 1 mine 7 

In what style were mine and thine for- 
merly used? 385.^ 

Xx^II, How are the compound per- 
■VB&I pronouns D>rmed f 386. 



What is the rule for the agreement of 
personal pronouns in the phrase, ** John 
found his knife" ? V. . 

How do you parse John 7 387. 

Will you parse John in the phrase, 
** John found his knife" ? 387. 

Will you parse fouf^d 7 his 7 knife I. 
387 

{^The learner should next parse the re- 
maining exercises in Syntax from the book^ 
and thin take tM exercises to be loriUen. 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

«* James obtained his request." " Ye despise reproof." 

" I will assist you." "They mend their pens." 

" He will receive his reward." " Mary tore her handkerchief." 

** She misused him." ** Virtue has its reward." 

** Sin ruins its votaries." ** She deceived them." 

2. 

** An indulgent father will reprove " John is in distress, and I will 

his son when (1.) he deserves assist Whn." 

it." " I found Mary and her mother in 
" A dutiful son gladdens the hearts trouble, and (2.) comforted (3.) 

of his parents." tliem." 

EXERCISER TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a different personal 
pronoun of the first person ? One, having a pronoun of the first per- 
son plural .' 

Q. Will you fill up the following sentences with suitable pronouns, 
so as to make sense ? " — lost my hat, but found — again." " Let 
Harriet have — book, for — will need — to get her lesson." " The 
travellers lost — way, and the boys conducted — to — homes." 

Q. Will you fill up the following broken sentences with suitable 

words to make sense ? " Intemperance evil." " Washington 

father of his ." " Columbus America." " Booton 

inhabitants." " The ocean is miles wide." " 

— first man." 



XXXIV. OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

388. In the sentence, " Both wealth and poverty are temptations j that 
tends to excite pride, this discontent j" youjierccive that the word th-xt rejire 
sents wealth, and the word this poverty. This and that do, therefore, rescm 
ble pronouns, and may, for this reason, be called pronouns. 

389. When I say, " This house is mine, thai barn is yoursj" the words tJus 
and that are joined to nouns like adjectives, to define or specify them : they 
may, on this account, be called adjectives. 

390. Adjective pronouns, then, are words that resemble 
both pronouns and adjectives. These pronouns are some- 
times called pronominal adjectives, or specifying adjectives. 

391. The ADJECTIVE pronouns may be divided into three 
sorts — the distributive, the demonstrative, «nd the indefinite. 

392. The distributive are those that relate to persons or 
things, taken separately and singly. 

XXXIV. What are adjective pro* One in which they resemble adjectives ? 
nouns? 390. '389. 

Why are they so called ? 388, 389. Into how many sorts may these pro- 

By what other name have these pro- nouns bo divided, and what are they ? 

nouns been called ? 390. 391. 

Will yon give an example in which What is a distributive pronoun ? 392. 
these words resemble pronouns ? 388. 

<1.) Adverb. ^) Conjunction, ^3.) Apply R"J» ^CL 
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S93. DISTRIBUTIVE (1.) PRONOUNS. 
Each, every, either, and sometimes neither. 

394. Each relates to two or more persons or things, taken separately ; as, 
'* Each oi" his bn)thers is tloia^i well.'' 

395. EvKRY relates to several persons or (hing«, and signifies each one of 
them, taken separately j as, ** Eveiy man must accomit for himself." 

31X>. Eith»-:r relates to two persons or thugs only, taken separately, and 
sigiiificij the one or the other j as, " I have uoi seen eilfier." Hence to say, 
"Either of the three," is incoTrcci. 

31^7. -Nkithkr means not either; that is, not one nor the other; as, 
"Neither of my Iriends was there." 

398. The demonstrative (2.) pronouns are those which 
precisely point out the things to which they relate. 

399. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Sing, Plu, 

This, These. 

That, Those. 

Former, Former. 

Latter, Latter. 

400. J^his and these refer to the nearest persons or thine^s,— ^^a< and those to 
the most distant ; as, " Ihese gloves are superior to Hiosk. " Both wealth aad 
poverty are temptations ; that tends to excite pride, this discontent.'' 

40L The indefinite are those that refer to things in an 
indefinite or general manner. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
402. Some, other, any, one, all, such, none. Of 
these pronouns, one and other are declined like nouns. An^ 
other is declined in the singular, but it wants the plural. 

Sing. Plu. 

403. Norn. Other, Others. 
Poss. Other's, Others'. 
Obj. Other, Others. 

s. Sing. Plu, 

404. ' Norn. One, Ones. 

Poss. One's, Ones'. 

' Obj. One, Ones. 

We say, " This book," but " These books j" also, " One man," " Twenty 
men:" hence. 

405. Note I. Adjective pronouns and numerals must 
agree in number with tlie-nouns to which they belong. 

Why is it bo called .? 393. Which are singular ? 399. .iVhich plu- 

Which are they ? 393. ral ? 399. • / , .«« 

What does each refer to ? 394. Give , What do tAw and these refer to i 400. 

an example. What do tAat and lAotfC refer to? Giv» 

What dooB every relate to t 395. Givo an example. 400. 

an example. What does ind^«i«« mean .' 61. 

What does eiLher relate to ? 396. Give What is an indetinlte Dxonoua ? 40X. 

tt» example. Which are they ? 402. 

Wlmt does neither mean .> 397. Will you docliiic other ? 403. 

'What does <i0Wn«£ratire mean ? 393*. Will you decline one? 404. 
• What are dumonstrative pronouns ? What note do you apply in parsing §4- 

398. jective pronouns? NoTS I* 

Which are they ? 399. 



(l.) So called from distributt, to divide amonf teotroL 
|B.) So called frnsi dBincnatrate^ to jntwe or Smopreeit^ 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

r " These two books belong to me." . 

406. These is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative- 
kind, in the plural number, and belongs to 60 0&5, according to 
Note I. 

Two is a NUMERAL ADJECTIVE, and belongs to hooks^ by Note I. 

Books, belong, &c. are parsed as betbre. 

it EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

" Every man performs his part in " These men might remain with 

creation.'* " us." 

" Each man arrived at his station." " Those men make many pre- 

" Either party can jepair the in- tences to religion." 

jury." " All rational beings desire happl- 

" Some persons cannot acquire ness." 

wealth." "By application almost any boy 

" Many people obtain riches with may acquire an honorable 

apparently Kttle exertion." rank in his cla^." 

" One boy labors for his improve- " Good and virtuous men will, 

ment." sooner (1.) or later (1.), attain 

'* This man neglects his affairs." to happiness." 

" The old bird feeds her 'i^oung ones,^^ 
407. Ones is an indefinite pronoun, representing birds ; in 
the common gender, third persOxN plural, in the objective 
CA»£, and governed hyfeetis, agreeably to Rule VII T. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

"One boy influences many otn? others spend their time in idleness^ 
ers." • ^|£ former will receive praise, the 

" None act their part too well." " latror censure." 
" Some scholars study diligently ; "^'^ 

We cannot say, " Them run," but " They run" : hence, 

Note II. When a noun or pronoun is the subject of the 
verb, it should be in the nominative case. 

It is ver^ common for persons in conversation to say, "Them books," 
" Them knives," &,c. instead of " Those* books," ** Those knives," &c. The 
incorrectness he?e alluded to consists in substituting a personal in the place of 
.an adjective pronoun : hence, 

Note III. The pronoun thein should not be used in the 

place of these or ilipse. 

jt ■ ■ ' „ I ■ 

In the phrase, " Jfliese two I)ook3,'* ♦' Them will go." 
&c. will you parse these? twu't 40 J. " flim and me went to chdrck." . 

Will you now tak'e the book, aii.! parse " Art thtju well r" 
the remaining exgsM^os undtsr Note I ? " Him who is diligent will improve." 

lathe pliruse, "ThH old liird toftds her Would you say, »' .7\cm knives," or 

youn^ones," will you pass OKe.v? -WT. " 7Vi<;.ve knives" ? Why? III. 

Will you correct by Koto I. the. follow- la whnt does the incoriectneas coa- 

ing examples, as I read them to you ? sist ? [II. 

" He will not eomo this two hours." WIl' you correct the following ezpres- 

*' I dislike those sort of books." siori*? ? 

" I hav^two caaes j you may have any *' Them boys .are very idle." 
of them." " Bring me them perw." 

Do wo say,." Tliey run," or " Them ** Which of them three things do yoa 

run".? Why ? Note II. prefer ?" 

Will you now correct, by Note II. the {f:y'The pvpil may next take ffttf ezer' 

following examples as I reaJd them to you ? ciscs to be toritten. : 

. - (1«3 JLdrerb. 
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SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Wil] you compose two sentences, each having a different adjective 
pronoun ? One, having a demonstrative pronoun ? One, having an in- 
deiiuite pronoun u^ied as a noun ? 

Q. Will you fill up with pronouns suitable to make sense the follow- 
ing phrases ? " When Harriet found — book, — tore — ,and then flung 
— away." " — man likes — farm, — merchandise," 

Q. Vv ill you compose a proper example under Rule I. ? One under 
Rule II. ? Rule 111. ? Rule IV. ? Rule V. ? Rule VI. ? 



XXXV. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

408. In the sentence. " That man is happy, who lives virtuously," the 
word who is a pronoun, because it stands for a noun (the noun man), and it is 
a relative, because it relates or refers to this noun in the same sentence : hence, 

409. A relative pronoun is a word that usually stands for 
some noun before it in the same sentence. 

410. There fre three relative pronouns, viz. 

411. Who, which, and that. 

412. W/io is used in speaking of persons ; as, " The man 
tvho came." 

413. Which is used in speaking of animals or things ; as, 
•* The bird which sings," '* The tree lohich I planted." 

4M'. VVliirfi, however, is used in speaking* of persons, when we wish to dis- 
tinguish one of* two individuals, or a particular person among niajiy others j 
as, *' VVh.cii of the two is he t " Which of iliem lias gone ?" 

415." That, as a relative, is often used, in speaking either 
of persons or things, in the place o^who or which ; as, 

*' The boy that reads," or, " The hoy who reads f " The bird that flew," or, 
" The bird which flew j" " The beach that was made," or, " The bench which 
was made." 

Tluit is used in preference to who or iphich, in the following cases :— 

1. In speakinff both of persons and things ; as, *^ The man and the boast 
that I saw, perished." 

2. In speaking of children ; as, " The cKI?H that I met." 

3. After the adjective same ; as, " He is the same man that we saw yester- 
day." 

4. After the superlative degree j as, " He is the wisest man that the world 
ever produced." 

6. After the relative who ; as, " Who that refl^^cts." 

415 — I. Fackpth>m. llhity as a relative, cannot take the preposition im- 
mediatelv hclore it ; as, *' Ho is the same man with that you were acquainted." 
For 4t^ith thai, rea'l in'lh irhom. Ii is remarkable, however, that, when the ar- 
rancrcmeni is a little vare 1, the word fluU a'lmili* the preposition j as, *' He is 
the s.iiTie man thtif you were acquainted wilh." 

XXXV. tn tho fiouence, *' That man i"» speaking of persons ? Cjive an esainplo 

happy, who lives virtnoiivly," njmt part 414. 

of«puech is who 1 Why.^* 40ii. What When may t'fot he u«p'1 .' 41.5. 

kui'l ? Why ? 458. u it correct to say, " The child who" ? 

What ta a relative pronoun ? 409.- Why not ? " Tlio same man who" ? Why 

Will you name them > 411. not.^ " The wisest man which" ? Why 

When do we use v)ho 7 Give an exam- not ? " Who, vho reflecla" ? Why not ? 

pie. 412. , 415:1,2,3,4,5. „ , 

When do we uae which ? Give on ex- What exception i« mentioned ? 410—* 

ample. 413. Give an example. 415—1. 
lo wbat «aM« do we ue whUh, in 
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416—1. We can say, ** The man who/' or ** The men who/' using the 
relative who in speaking either of one man or more than one : w/u>, then, is of 
both numbers; and is thus declined : 

Singular. Plural, 

Norn. Who, Who. 

Poss, Whose, Whose. 

ObJ. Whom. WhoiA. ♦ 

417. Which and that are of both numbers, but they are Jiot declined, ex- 
cept that icAo4« is sometimes used as the possessive case of which; as, "Is 
there aiiy other doctrine wlwse followers are punished /" 

418. Whose, used in the maviicr last described, is made to represent tlireo 
wonis ; as, " Philosophy whose end," lor '' the end of which." 

419. AiUecedem sigmties going before. 

420. The noun or pronoun which goes before tlic relative, and to which Uie 
relative refers, is therefore called the antecedent of the relative j as, " John, 
who has gone." Here, John is the antecedent of who. 

421. When you are told that who, which, and that are relatives, you 
should not get the impression that the last two are always relatives j for that is 
a relative only when it is used in tlie sense of who or which ; that is, when who 
or which mixy be used in its place, without destroying the sense 3 as, " Here is« 
the knife that I found," which can be altered to " Here is tiie knife which I 
found," without injury to the sense. 

4'iKE, That, when it points out or specifies some particular 'person or thing, 
is reckoned an adjective pronoun. When not used as a relative, nor as an 
adjective pronoun, it is reckoucd a conjmiction 3 as, " He studies that he 
may learn" 

423. Hence it appears that the word that may be used sometimes as a rela- 
tive pronoun, someUmcs as an adjective pronoun, and sometimes as a conjunc- 
tion. 

42'i. Since relative pronouns stand for noijps, as well as personal pronouns, 
they should therefore agree with nouns in lliesajne particulars and by tliesame 
rule. RiTLis V. will therefore apply to'both. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

*' That man is happy who lives viriuously.^^ 
425. That is a demonstrative pronoun, of the singular 
NUMBER, and belongs to man, by Note I. 

ffho is a RELATIVE pronoun, of the masculine gender, third 
PERSON singular, and agrees with man, by Rule V. It is in 
the NOMINATIVE CASE to UveSj according to Rule VI. 

EXiGRCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

-■> ^ 

" That man is fortunate Who "es- " I met the same man in the mar- 
capes censure." ket to-day (I.), that I met 
•* TTie gipJ whom 1 sa.w, perisheji.** yesterday in the street." * 

' ' ' ■ » 

How many nnmbcrs has vAo ? 416. When is tfiat an adjective pronoun.^ 

WiU you decline it I 416—1. Give an example-. 422. 

- no;* many numbers have loAieft and When a conjunction ? Giye an ezam- 

tttft ? Are they declined ? 417. pie. 422. 

What exception to this ? 417. How many different parts of speech 

VVhen iokos» is used as the possessive may that represent ? 423. 

ease of which, how many words does it What is the rule for the agreement of 

represent ? Give an example. 418. relative pronouns ? 424. 

What ia the meaning of antecedent 1 Will you parse that in the phrase. 

«£^r "That man" ?^. 

What is the antecedent of a pronoun? In the sentence, " That man is happy 

Give an example. 425. who lives virtuously," will you purso 

Is thtU always a relative ? 421. toho 7 425. 

When is it a relative ? Give an ex- Will you now take the book, and pars« 

•mple. 421. the r emaining exercises ? 

^ (1.) Adverb. 
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" You, who came first, should re- " That house, which stands on the 

tire first." v hill, once (1) belonged to me." 

" You taught the boy whose hat 1 " The boy whom I instruct learns 

found." well." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" The man tvhich I saw,^^ 
426. Incorrect ; because, in speaking of persons, who, whose, 
or whom is generally to be used. It should therefore read, " The 
man whom I saw." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

** The binl whom I killed had made " Thou whd are in prosperity must 
her nest." assist me in adversity." 

" The man which visited me has " He which shuns vice does gen- 
left town." erally practise virtue," 

" That man is happy whom is vir- " I, who lives by your charily, 
tuous." should be grateful." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you construct a sentence containing the relative who 7 One, 
containing which 7 One, containing that 7 

Q. Will you fill up the following sentences with relatives correctly 

used ? " The man sins shall die." " The boy •' studies will 

learn." "The bird sung so sweetly has flown." Will you fill 

up the following with one or more words that will make sense ? " In- 
temperance evils." " If truth sorry." 

Q. Will you embrace in different sentences, each of the following 
words? Washington* Columbu9, Captain Cook, Indians, JVisdom, 
niches, James Monroe. 



XXXVI. OF COMPOUND AND INTERROGATIVE 

PRONOUNS. 

4S7. " I took what you gave me." 

'' I took Hmt which you gave me." 

" I took tiie thinjr which you gave m«." 

" I took those things which you gave me." 
428. By examining the foregoing sentences, you will see that the word 
\rhxt, in tiie first example, means the same as the words iu italics in the suc- 




aiilcrc( lent of tc/iuvV. • Hence, . » j. 

429. What is a compound relative pronoun, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is generally equiva- 
lent to THAT WHICH. ^____>_ 

fn^'teud of s\ying, " The man which I tenccB which moan the same as " I took 
saw," what shoul.J I say ? VVhv ? 42(). whnt you gavo lue" : 427. . , , , 

Will you correct nriff parse the remain- What words, then, doeatoAtftitand lor. 
in* PxerriscKjuml then take the exercises 428. a ,ioq 

to'b«A written ? Why is what a pronoun ? 7*°. 

XXXV [. Will you repeat those sen- Why a compound prono un? 428. 
I ■ ■ I.-.. ..ip 

(1.) Adverb. , . , 

• Thus, " WMhJngionwasa trac patriot^" Ik. TAs jmpfl iiuiy tonte nwroi •«»<«»m« «»ea*taor*. 
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PRONOUNS. 61 

430. WhOf Ufttich, and tr/ia£ have sometimes the words ever or soever ka 
nexed (1.) to them : and each combmation of tliis sort is called a compound 
relative j as, wlwever, witosoever, whichever, wkichaoever, &,c. They arc not 

xoflen used. 

431. ^V7w, whichy and what arc called interro<^atives, or rdatives of the in- 
terro^tive kind, when ihey are used in aski^jg questions j as, " Who is he ?" 
** VVnich is the book ?" " Wliat are you doing- /" These relatives, you per- 
ceive, have no antecedents, but /elate to some word or piirase coutainea in 
the answer, which is called a subsequent, because it follows ailer^e relative ; 
as, '^ Whom did you see l" Ans. " John.'^ Here Jokn is the subseqitetU to 
which tohom refers. 

432. Hence it follows, that antecederU and subsequent are opposed to each 
other in meaning j the former signifying ^oiwg-- ^c/bre, the latter yb^oictn^ <i/ter. 

433. Whether was formerly made use of to ej^press interrogation ; as, 
^'Whether of these shall 1 clioose V* but it is now seldom used, the interl'ogative 
wbhich supplying its place. 

434. vVlUcn, what, and, as we have already seen, that^ when joinjsd to 
nouns, are adjective prououns j as, " unto which proinise our twelve tribes." 

435. When what and which are Joined to nouns in asking questions, they 
are called interrogative adjective pronouns ; as, " Which horse did he take ? 

436. In some instances, we find wlu^ used in the sense of an interjection } 
as, " What ! take my money, and llien my life t" 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. -' ^^ 

" Twill leave what is w^eZcM." 

437. What, in the example above, means the same as " that which," or 
" the thing which" ; we will, therefore^ in parsing it, bear in mind that it has 
the government ana agreement of two separate words. We will first parse it 
as standing for thing', and secondly for which. 

What is a compou.vd relative pronouw, and is equivalent 
to " that which," or " the thing* which." In representing things 
it maybe considered a pronoun of the third person^singu- 
lAR, neuter gender, in the objective case, and governed by 
2eave, according to Rule VIII. 

• What, in representing whichy may be considered a relative 
pronoun of the third person singular,/ neuter gender, and 
relates to thing for its antecedent, according to Rule V. and in 
the nominative case to w, by Rule VI. . 

h is a neuter verb, in the indicative mood, present 
tense — " 1. I am ; 2. You are ; 3. He or which is" — ^made in the 
third person singular, and agrees with which, the relative 
part of the pronoun whcU, according to Rule VIP. 

Useless is" an adjective, in the positive degree, and belongs 
to whcUj by Rule IV. 

— ■ - - - -■ ^ - ^ ■ 1 1 I - III I 

How may what be described ? 429. When are ujkat, tohick, and that adtec- 

WU! yoa give throe examples of com- live pronouns ? Give an example. 434. 

iwund prononna formed by. annexing ever Which of the relatives are sometimes * 

or sotvtr't 430. interrogative adjective pronouns ? When ? 

What is the meaning of armeztd ? 4.30. 4;^5. 

When are tpho, which, and vihat called When I say, «' What ! rob me of my 

intcrrogativos ? 431. money, and ihen take my life .?" in what 

What are the nouns called, to which sense is loAaf used ? 436. 

interrogalives refer ? 431. In the Rcntence, <« I will leave what is 

What is the meaning of subsequent 7 useless," how do you parse tohatl is"! 

432. useless f 437. 

Why so called ? 431. What doos what stand for ? 437. 

In the phrase, "Whom did you see ?" Do you parse it aa one word or two f 

.tfn»« " Jolin"; which word is the subse- What two.' 437. 

qoent ? 431. ()c5r The pupU maw now parse the re- 

mainkng exercises on the pronoun w faat. ^ 

'"~~"'~"*"~^"~""~~*~ (1.) FlMsd after. ' " ■"^'^ 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 



« Jame8 will do what is proper." " William demands what I cannot 

« You heard w!iat 1 said." give." 

« Whatever improves delights " They advocate what is excel- 

hira." leii^-^ 



XXXVII. OF THE VERB. 

438. A VERB is a word that expresses action or being. 
Verbs are of three kinds— active, passive, and neuter. 

439. An active verb expresses action, and the actor is 
always the nominative case ; as, *' John runs." Active verbs 
are either transitive or intransitive. 

440. An active verb is transitive, when it either has or 
may have an object after it, on which' the action terminates ; 
as, " John* beats William." 

441. An active verb is intransitive, when it neither has 
nor can have an object after it. 

442. Passive means suffering or receiving. 

443 When I say, " John is bealcn by William," is beaten is a verb, bccaiise 
it expresses action j and it is a passive verb, because it expresses the action 
received by John ; and if John receives the action, then lie is Uie-object of it i 

'^^TU A passive verb expresses action or effect received. 

445. The object is always its subject or nommative case. 

446. Active nominative, or actor, - John *;tnkes Wilham. 

447. Passive nominative, or object, "William is struck 

^^m^ByL^rumu^ the foregoing examples, you v^ll see ^-t -4,e"jhe^ 
is active, its noniinalTve is likewise acuvei and when the xerb is pahSiNe,ii8 

"'t^^i'^I^'^i^'i^ convenient mode of expression on occasior« 
vvhtu we wtlfto tate^V,.^ has been don^ without *^^Po«-nP the author thus, 
instead of sayin-, " William struck John," I can, to avoid afludm^ to W.lham, 
say, " Jomi was struck." < 



What is the meaning of 
143. 



Givo 



xxx:vii. 

verb 1* 

Why so cftllod ? 

Wimt is a \'crb? 438. 

WImt is fin active verb f 4.W. 

What is alwnys its nomiriative .' 
an pxample. 439. . . •• ^ 

What ia the moaning of transitive ?t oi 

intransitice ?X , , i aoo 

Hov.' may active vorns m divided r ^,y. 

When is'aii ncti^-e verb iran^titive ? Givo 
an example. 440. 

When is an active verb intransitive r 
Givo an example. 441. 

What is the meaning of passive ? 442. 



I„ the exan.ple,." John is J^^ite" h^ 
WiUi.un," which is the verb? V\ by ? 
What kind? Why? 443. 

Which wonl^ls the object ? Why ? 443. 

What, ihen, is a passive verb ? 444. 

Which is the nominative to h passive 
verb, Hie ag^-nt or the object ? 44.-». 

li the noiKiuulive to an active verb nc t- 
iveorpft>^s^vv? Give an example. 448. 

U the n.Mninative ton passive verb ac- 
tive or passiv.,? Give an example. 448. 
In what parlicnlar is the P'«^»ve voAce 
a convenient form of expics«on? Give aa 

example. 449. ^^-»« 

What is the meaning ofneuier 7^ 



• Seequc«li«tCl4a. t Bo* que.lm to 180. t See qaerfion to iK. § See quetUon to IR. 
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MOOD. 
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450. A neuter verb is one that is neither active nor pas- 
sive, expressing simply either being or existence in a certain 
state ; as, " He sits" ** He is at home.'' 



XXXVIII. MOOD, OR MODE. 

*• 

451. Mood, or mode, is the* manner of representing action 
or being. 

452. The indicative mood is used simply for indicating 
or declaring a thing, or asking a question ; as, " I walk ;" 
" Do I walk V* 

' 453. The POTENTIAL MOOD is used for expressing possi- 
bility, liberty, power, will, or obligation, either with or with- 
out asking a question ; as, " I may go ;" " May 1 go V " He 
must read," fiLc. 

454.. Of the subjunctive mood. The term mbjunctive signifies subjoined 
or a^.ded to. 

456. When 1 say, " t will gn, if he desire il," the phriisc " if he desire it" i» 
added on lo the one l>efore il : IicmiM)- wo say, " if h** drsire it" is in the sub- 
junctive mood. The term, Iiowv\h!^ is liinlif.l to surU st^nteuces as are pre- 
coded by the oonj unctions ij] unless ^HiUiot^f ejrcfpl^ /est, &.<•., which intply 
doubt or some uncertainly. ~ 

45(3. The subjunctive mopd is used for expressing doubt 
or uncertainty. 

4f)7. A verb in the subjunctive mood may be expressed in two difTcrent 
forms. It is equally corr.'ct to say. '■ If he is poor, ho is respected," ajid '* If 
he he slmlious, lie will excel." The verbs he and is are l>olh in tlie present 
tense; and since each has the conjunction i/" before il, each is in the subjuiic- 
livc mood. 

458. The phrase " If ho he studious" means the same as " If he toill be 
■studious ;" it therefore plainly implies future time. *| 

459. 40n the contrary, in "the phrase " If he is poor." the sense plainly' is, 
^'If he is now, at the ])resent time, poor." without any reftreucc to future lime. 

4^)0. Henco it apue.<rs, tha!, in one form of the verb, Uoubi only is implied) 
and in the other, l)otli t{ouJ)t andy//?w/v Itnie, 
^ ^ ^ 1 

What iif a noutur vurli ? Give an exam- Fhixv is the term subjnnctice limited? 

plo. 45'). 45'), 

How m:inv kirnl« of verbs are there, and What is the sii!>juiictivo raood used for? 

what iiri' thoy ? 4:^8. 4.'>'v 

XXXVlll. What i« tho moftnuig of flow m.iny difllTont forms has it? 457. 

moodl Ififi. Givo no fxaiiipk' ot'uncjvi 457. 

What lit wood ? 451. In uliut Umisu are llio verbs be and is f 

What U Ww meaning of indicative 1 457. 

168. In vvbal mood i<» each with tli« con- 

WMiat i«i the indicative m(x>d used for ? jnoftion if IH-Toro it ,' 457. 

Give ai: exam|)U>. 459. VVbut do«»s 'Mf ho bo studious*' mean. 

What i;* the m*>a lin^ uf pote'tfial ? ^i'X a-? il r.<iH>ct«« lime •■* 4.58. 

What i<» the potent iil mou«i used for?. \V lint tense, then, is rnfi'rrnd to ? ,458. 

Give a.'i example. 45;t. Wbut does '* If ho iii pour" wpan, in 

What is the meaning of ^lUijtuicUveJ respect to time ? 451). 

454. What idea, then, ia implied in the one 
In what mood i» « If be desire it" ? form ? 4ii0. , ^^ 

455. What two ideas in the other fonn? «"» 



64 ENGLISH GRAMftlAR. 

461. The verb is corresponds with the common form of the veib tobe,ia 
the indicativeK mood, present tense 5 as, " I jam, you are, he^ is :"— we will, 
therefore, when the verb is varied as usual, call it the common form of the sub- 
juiictive niood ; and when the verb is^iiot varied in the different persons, we 
will call it the subjunctive form, since this forpi is peculiar to this mood. You 
should here be inlornied thai this distinction relates only to the present tense, 
it being customary to vary the terminations of the ve/b m the remaining tenses, 
as usual. 

462. The following general rules will direct you in tlie proper use of the 
subjunctive mood : 

463. "When any verb in the subjunctive mood, present 
tense, has a reference to future time, we' should use the 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

Present Tense* 

464. Singular, Plural. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou or y<m love. 2. If ye or you love."' 

3. If he love. 3..If they love^ 

465. When a verb in the^ubjilinctive mood, present teflse^ 
has no reference to future time, we should use the 

COMMON FORM. 

Singtdar, Plural, 

1. If I love. ' 1. If we love. 

2. If thou lovest, or)^ 2. If ye love, or } 
If vou love. 5 If you love. J 

3. If he loves. 3. If they love. 

466. Other coiijuuctiofks, besides if, are used before the subjunctive mood. 
^ is. perhaps Used most frequently, because it, implies doubt more strongly than 
most others. 

467. By the foregoing, you may perceive that when the verb is in the sub- 
junctive form, some auxiliary verb is always ujidcrstood j as, " He will not be 
pardoned unless he repetil," that is, " unless he will repent j" "If thou ever 
return, thou shouldst be thankful," that is, " if thou shoufdst ever return." 

4iS8. A verb in the indicative mood is converttxl into the subjunctive, com- 
mon form, simply by placing a conjunction, implying doubt, before it ; as, 
"I walk," the mdicative mbod, becomes, subjunctive by prefixing if; thus, 
"If I walk." ' 

469. In like manner, a verb in the potential may be changed to the sub- 
junctive J as, " I can go" is the potential j " If I can go," the subjunctive. 

470. Of the IMPERATIVE MOOD. Whcn I say, " John, mind your book/' 
I command John to do something ; and because imperative means cormnarM- 
ing, we say that mind, in the phrase above, is in the imperative mood. 



With what does the verb is correspond ? froiiuentiy in the nubjunctire mood ? 466. 

4gj^ VVhat does *• tfe will not l>e pardoned 

How is the verb varied in the common unless he rej^ent" mean ? 467. 

form of the suhjimctive mood ? 461. What, then, ia unrlerstood ? 467. . 

Why culled common? How varied in " If thou ever return, thou shouldst be 

the subjunctive form ? Why called sub- thankful :" what does this mean ? 4b7. 

junctive? 461. What, then, is understood ? 467, 

How is this distinction limited ? 461. What is always understood in this form t 

How are the remaining tenses varied ? 467. . .. . ' . 

461. How may a verb in the indicative mood 

Wl>en do we use the subjunctive form? be converted into the subjunctive ? 468. 

463. How can the potential be changed to 

Will you conjugate the verb love in this the subjunctive ? Qive an example. 469. 

form, in the present tense? 464. In what mood is "John, mind your 

When do we use the common forrii? studies?" Why? 470. . 

465. What is tho meaning of imperiOxo* 7 

Why is th» conjunction if used most 470, 



MOOD. 65 

471. This mood, for reasons assigned before, (214.) embraces the following 

^ particulars : 

1. Commami; as, ^' John, sit up." , 

2. Entreaty ; as, " Do visit me." 

' 3. ExJiorting ; as, ** Remember mv counsel." 
4. Pemdtling ; as, " Go in peace." 

472. The imperative mood, then, is used for commanding, * 
entreating, exliorting, or permitting. 

473. The application of this mood is limited to the second person ', as, 
^' John, come to me j" because,' in uttering a ccAnmaiid, making an entreaty, 
&c. we must ueces3arily address sonic one 3 hence you can see the reason 
why this mood hats but one person, viz. the second. 

474. We cannot, with any propriety, command a person to-day, or in pres- 
' ent lime, to do any tlung- in past lime, yesterday lor mslance j consequently a 

verb in this mood cannot have any past tense. 

475. When 1 command a person to do any thing, the performance of the 
connnand must take' pi ace in a period of time subsequent to that of the com- 
mand ; that is, in future time ; but the command itself must, from the very 
nature of the case, tadce place in present time : this mood, therefore, cannot, 
strictly speaking^ ha^e any future tense : hence, 

476. A verb m the imperative mood must be in the present tense, and ui 
the second person. 

477. Of the infinitive mood. In the phrases, *< John begins to sing," 
"The boys begin to sing," "Thou beginnesl to sing," you perceive thai tne 
verb to sing is not varied to correspond with the number and person of its 
different agents, John, the boysy and thou : hence to sing is said not to be 

, limited either by persoiv or number. 

478. This mood, then, is properly denominated infinUiv€f signifying not 
limited : hence, 

. 479. The infinitive mood is used to express an action 
not limited either by person or number. 

480. To, the usual sign of this mood, is sometimes understood ; as, " Let 
me go," instead of" Let me to go;" " I heard him say it," for " I heard him 
to say it." This little Word to, when used before verbs in this manner, is not 
a preposition, but forms a peurt of the verb, and, in parsing, should be so con- 
siciered. 

481. From the foregoing, it appfeaxs that there are five 
moods — ^the indicative, the imperative, the" potential, the 
subjunctive, and the infinitive. 

How many particulars do^ this mood What is the moaning of vnfinUioe7 

emhrace? 471. Why so ma ny.^ 214. .478. 

What, then, is the imperative mood fn what mood is sinrr, in the phranes, 

• n«ed for.' 472. 'Give an example of com- " John hpgins <o sinw,"""" The boys Ijeijin 

manding? one of entreafiii/f.'* one of ex- to siu;/," "Thou beginnesl to sing"? 

^ horting .' one of permitting? 471. 477," 478. 

' H"w many |»orsons has this mood? 473. . In what particulnrs i« this mood reckon- 

What-person is it ? 473. ed not to be limited ? 477. 

Han this mood any paat tense? Why? What, then, is the iufipitive mood used 

474. for ? " 479. 

When I command a person, when, if at What Is the usual sign of this mood? 

all, must the performance of the command 480. 

take place? 475. ^ Ts it always expressed?' Give an exam- 

Wben, or in what time, must the com- pie. 480. 

mand itself be given ? 475. How is the sign to to be parsed ? 480. 

Has this moo<i, then, any future tense? Why parsed with the verb ?. 480. 

475. Flow many moods are there, and what 
How many ten«es, then, has it ? How are thoy ? 481. 

ivany perfons ? 47C. 

6* . 
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XXXIX. OF TENSE. 

483. The present tense expresses what is now taking 
place ; as, " John swims." 

483. This tense is often employed to express the actions of persons long 
since dead ; as, " Seneca reasons and moralizes well.'' 

484. The present tense, preceded by the words tohefty hefortj aj^^ as soon 
as. &.C., is sometimes used to point out the rekitive time of a fuyire action 3 as, 
" When he arrives, he will hear the news." 

485. This tense is elegantly applied to qualities and things which are in 
their nature unchani^cable ; as, " Truth is eternal j" " William boldly asserted 
there was no God •, properly, " is no God." 

486. In animated (1.) historical narrations. (2.) this tense is sometimes used 
for the imperfect ; as, " He enters the territory of -the peaceable inhabitants ; 
he fights aiid conquers, takes an immense booty, whicn he dlivides among his 
soldiers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

487. The imperfect tense expresses what took place in 
time past, however (fistant; as, " John died." 

488. The perfect tense expresses what has taken place, 
and conveys an allusion to the present time; as, "I have 
finished my letter." 

489. When apy particular period of pa^ time is specified or alluded to, we 
use the imperfect tense ; as, " John wrote yesterday ;" -but when no particular 
past time is specified, we use the perfect tense 5 as, '^ I have read Virgil many 
times." 

490. The {>erfect tense and the imperfect tense both denote a thing that is 
past ; but the former denotes it in such a manner that there is still actually re> 
maining some part of the time to slide away, wherein we declare the thing has 
been done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing or action past, in such a 
manner, that nothing remains of -that time in which it was done. If we speak 
of the present century, we say, " Philosophers have made great discoveries in 
the present century j" but if "we speak of the last century, we say, " Philoso- 
phers made great discoveries in tlie last century."*— " He has been much 

" afHictcd this year." **' I have this week read the king's proclamation." " I 
have heard great news this morning.", In these instances, He luzs been^ Ihivd 
read, and heard, denote things that are past j but they occurred in this year, 



XXXIX. What is the meaoing of pres- 
ent ? 173. 

What does the present tenne express ? 
482. Gtve an example. 489. 

** Seneoa reasons well.'* What tense is 
employed hero ? Why.? 483. 

In the phrase " When he arrives," 
future time is alluded to : why, then, is 
the pijesont employed ? 484. 

D.o wo say. " There is," or " there was 
no God?" Why.? 485. 

What is tlie meaning; of animated? 466. 

Meaning of /i/irratioH? ? 486. 

" Ho enter* the territory," toj. _Why is 
the present tense used .' 486. 



What does the perfect tense express ? 
Give an example. 488. 

"John %vrote yesterday." What tense 
is the verb in here? 489. 

Why i» this ten)»e used ? 489. 

** I have ruad Virgi* many times.** Why 
is the perfect tense used here .' 4(39. 

What do both tlie perfect and imjierfect 
denot« ? 490. 

Ht)W d<)Os tl»e former denote it ? 490. 

Hovtr does the latter ? 490. 

Do we aay, " Philosojihi-Ts wiode," or 
" have made^ j^rent discoveries in the pres- 
ent century ?** Why? 490. 

Which tense do we use in speaking ofV 



What is the meaning of imperfect 1 181. the last century ? 490. Give an exuniplo. 



How came this term to he useil, to de 
note an action past and finished ?* 

What does the imperfect tense express ? 
487. Give an example. 487. 

Meaning of perfect ?f 



490. 

" I have this week read the king's proc- 
lamation.'* ''I have henrd gn-al news 
this morning.*' Which are the verbs used 
in these two sentences? 490.. 



y.^vd7, 



qnatiOD to 188. 



(2.) Deacriptions, or telliof what has beea 
* Fiaisbed, or coroptote, , 



TEN^S. PARTICIPLES. W 

in this week, and t(Mlay ; and still there remains a part of this year, week and 
day. Vhereof I speak. « 

490~1. In ^neral, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the action 
is counected with the present time, by the actual existence, either of the author 
or of the work, though it may have been performed many centuries asro } but 
if neither the au^lior nor tiie work now- remains, it cannot be used. We may 
say, " Cicero has wriUen orations j" but we cannot say, " Cicero has written 




speak of the Druids, as any particular order of priests, which does not now 
«xist, we caiuiot use thiS tense. Wc cannot say, '' The Dniid priests haoe 
claimed great powers '" but must say, '' The Druid priests claimed great pow- 
ers j" because that order is now totally extinct. 

491. The pluperfect tense expresses what had taken place 
at some past time mentioned ; as, ** I had finished my letter 
before my father returned." 

492. The Jirst future tense expresses what will take place ; 
as, "John will come." 

493. The second future expresses what will have taken 
place, at or before some future time mentioned; as, " I shall 
have finished my business before the steam-boat starts." 

494. Tense is the distinction of time, and admits of six 
variations, namely — ^the present, the imperfect, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, and the first and second future tenses. 



XL. OF PARTICIPLES. 

495. In the phrase, " I found a man laboring in the ficld,^' the word labor- 
ing shows what the man was doing, and therefore resembles a verb. Wlien I 
say, " The laboring man should not be wronged," laboring is, joined to the 
noun mauy to describe it, and therefore resembles an adjective. 

496. The word laboring, then^ partakes of the nature of two different partA 
of speech j and since participle signifies partaking off we will call such words 
as laboring, participles. 



What do they denote .'' When did these Give an example. 492. Why called first 

thiiifsoceur? 490. future?* 

To wFiut may the perfect tense in gow- , What does the second future expreaa ? 

eral be applied r What exception is men- Give an example. 493. 

tioned ? 4vK) — 1. How many tenses are there i% all, and 

Do we say, " Cicero wrote," or " has what are thov ? 494. 

vrritten, orutious ?'* " Cicero wrote,''* or In what mood is "He runs" ? Why ? 

** fuu wriUta, poems ?" Why ? 490—1. 452. " Does ho run .?" Why } 4.o3. " I 

In speuking of priests, in genor.-i!, why may run" .' Wiiy .? 453. " Should I have 

do we say, " Thoy havo in ail ages studied?" Why ? 453. " If he accept"? 

claimwd great powers." 490— 1. Why? 456. "If ho acci»pts" ? Wliy ? 

t;an wc say, "The Drui.l priests haoe 456 " To sing" ? V\'hy ? 479; 

elainied ?reat powers" ? What should wo In what tense is " He sings" ? Why ? 

say ? Why ? 190—1. 482. " Did he sing?" Why? 487. " He 

What is the meaning of pluperfect 1 ha#r«ad"? 488. Why? "Hud he writ- 

186. ten"? 491. Why? "Shall he go?" 

What does the pluperfect tense ex- 492. " I shall have gone" ? Why ? 493. 

press? 4^1. Giva art" example. 491. XL. What parts of speech does /afr<w- 

Moaning of future 1 177." tT^rcsemble ? Give an exsiniplo. 495. 

What does the first future express? What ia the meaning of yorticip^e ? 496. 

X •S-'? cacjrtion to 191. 



(S8 £NGLISU GAAMMAR. 

497. All participles are derived from verbs ; thus, from labor comet labor' 
ing ; from beatf btatin^ ; rejoice, rejoicing , &c,. : hence, 

.498. The participle is a word derived from a verb, and 
partakes of the nature of a verb and adjective. 

499. When I say, " John is wrilina;'," the participle tpriting shows "what 
Jolui is now doing, kut has not fiuishea 5 writing^ then, may be called a pres- 
ent parliciple : hence, 

500. The present participle expresses what is now taking 
place, but not finished. 

501 — 1. Tliis participle always ends in ing; as, sinrdngj fighting y wtepiiig, 
loving, &c. There are many -words of this tern\inalion, which are not parti- 
ciples ■; as, morning, evening, which are nouns ; uninteresting, unsatis/tfing, 
which are adjectives. The fact that these cannot be formed from veros will 
furnish you with a certain rule for distinguishing the participie from all other 
words of the same termination j as, for instance, uninteresting, we know, is not 
a parliciple, because there is no such verb as urdnterest, from which to form it. 

601. " The letter is written." Here the pairticiple written shows that the 
act of writmg is past and finished ; it may then be called a perfect participle : 
hence, 

502. The perfect participle expresses what is past and fin- 
ished. 

602—1. This participle may" always be distinguished by its making sense 
with having ; th^s, having toriiten, fiaving sung, &c. Here written and sung 
are perfect participles. 

503. '' John, having written hls.letter, sealed it." Here you doubtless per- 
ceive that the act of writing took place before that of sealing ; also, that the 

participle is composed of two words, liaving and written ; jl may then be call- 
ed a compound participle, and because it denotes also an action past and finish-^ 
ed, it may very properly be called a compound perfect participle : hence, 

504. The compound perfect participle expresses what took 
place before something else mentioned. 

504 — 1. This participle is formed by placing the present participle having 
before the perfect participle of any verb 5 as, having fouglit, having ciplwred 



XLI. FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

» 

605. Struck is a perfect participle, from the v-^rb strike, and this you know 
because it makes sense joined with Iiaving ; as, having struck. 

From what are all participles derived.'* Having •written^ huvinff snng. Which 

497. Give an example. 497. are tlve perfect participh^s licrc ? 503. 

What in a participle .<* 498. ** John, having written his letter, seal^ 

When I say, "John is writing," what ed it." Which took place first, the 

does wiring show ? 499. writing or. sealing? 503. 4 

What, then, may it bo called ? 499. Of what is this participle composed t 

What, then, is a prwent participle? 503. , n , 3 eno 

5Q0. What, then, may it be called ? 503. 

What does this participle always end What does havitifr tpriUen denote in ref- 

in ? 500— -1. Give an example. 500—1. erence to time and action ? 503. 

Are all words ending in injf participles .? What may it thence be called .'' 503. 

Give an example of nouns or this terini- What does a compound perfect parti- 
oation ? of adjectives .> 500—1. _ ciple oxpresH ? 504. 

How. then, can the participle be dis- llow is this participle formed? 504. 

tinguishod ? Givb an example. 500 — 1. ■ Give an example. 504. 

. " The letter is written." What does XLI. Striking, struck^ having struck. 

the participle toribten show here ? What, Hero are three different partidpfcs : can 

then, may it be called ? 601. you tell which is the present? Why? 

What is a perfect participle ? 502. 600. Perfect ? Why ? 502. Compound 

How may this participle always be perfect ? Why ? 503. 

known ? Givo an example, 5^3—1. Whnt ki-vl of n y■^ri^■r\r^U U .^trvdc} 

4'..'., .\ .. . . ■ • ■ ■'■ ■ -•-■.• '>--';i-- •»v(lj 



VERBS. €9 

BG6 ISf yaa doubtless recollect, is a variation of the verb to be; bb, " I am, 
you are, he is :" now, by joining* is with struckf we can form the passive verb 
ts struck; '' Jotm strikes Joscpti" is active 3 but '^Joseph is struck by John" 
Ls passive. ■ 

607. In these two examples, you perceive that the sense of each is th^ 
same : hence, by means of ihc passive verb, we are eiiabled- lo express, in a 
diHercut <brm, the precise meaning of liie active, which, you will ofleulimes 
find, contributes noi a lillJe lo ihc variety and harmony of ihe lan^iage. 

508. Hy examining tiie conjugation nf the verb to />f, you will discover that 
it has, in all, ten variations : viz. aw, art, is, are, was, icust, were, beeti, be, and 
'i>eing. Every passive verb must l^e composed of one of ihcne ten variations, 
and the perfect participle of any active transitive verb. I'hus, taking u>as, and 
joining it with the perfect particinle of the verb heat, namely, beatett^ we form 
the passive verb was beaten, to which prefixing an object^ or nominative case, 
we have the phrase, " Wi.liam was heaien." 

509. It is a fact worth)' lo be remembered, that the passive verb always 
retains the same mood, touse, number, and person, that the verb to be has, be- 
fore'it is incorporated with the particfple i thus, " He has been'* is the indica- 
tive perfect, third person singular -, then, ** He has been rejected," is lik(H%'ise 
the indicative perfect, third person singular, passive. It caimot, therofore, bo 
difficult to tell the mood, tense, number, and person of any passive verb, if you 
are familiar with the conju^tiou of the verb to be. 

From the foregoing particulars, we derive the following eeneral rule : 

510. All passive verbs are formed by adaing the perfect 
participle of any active-transitive verb to the neuter verb to be* 



XLII. OF THE AUXILIARY VERB. 

511. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which the 
principal verbs are conjugated. 

512. The auxiliary verbs are may, can, mustj might, could^ 
would, should, and shcUL The following are sometimes aux- 
iliaries, and sometimes principal verbs : dfo, be, have, and will. 

513. When, in the formation of any tense, we use an auxiliary verb, that 
tense is called a compound one ; and "the tense formed by the principal verb 
alone is called a simple tense. 



XLIII. SIGNS OF THE MOODS. 

514. The indicative mood may be known by the sense, or 
by its having no sign except in asking a question ; as, " Who 
comes here I" 

.• ^^ ^i?^' ^^'^ " ^^*^ *'®rb is a varia- What fact i« montioned as worthy of 

vv-11 ^ n^ti^c f 509. 

VVHI you form a passive verb with is Whnt mood, tense, number, and per- 

anc struck 1 500. son is " He has been" ? 509. la" He has 

John «trikcB Joseph." How may the been j-ejectod" ? 509. 

sense of this ncntence be expressed bv 6. What will make the mood, tense, to. 

pas^iv.. ver') ? 50'i. . ' of jmHsivo vrrhs fttmiliur ? 509. 

What ;i lvunt:v^'»i dooH the use of the Row are till pas-*! ire vophs formed? 510. 

passivi* VHrb oft^n afronl us ? 5 )7. XLIK What is the meaning of auzii- 

To wbatiloo.s it coritribuui ? 507. iaryl 196. 

How many variations has die verb to What are auxiliary verbs ? 611. 

b* in all .' 508. What are they ? 508. . Will yon name them ? 512. 

What will always compose one part of What verbs are used both a«««U(iUary 

a passive verb ? 508. What the other and principal verbs ? 512. 

PWt ? 508. XLIII. What is the slgaof the Indica- 
tive mood ? 514. Give an exampla- »*^« 



It) ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

515. The potential mood has for its signs the auxiliaries 
fiiay^ can, must, might, could, would, and should ; as, " I 
could love," &c. 

516. The subjunctive mood has usually for its signs the 
conjunctions if, though, unless, except, uQhether, and lest; as, 
** Unless he repent," &c. 

517. The infinitive mood has usually for its sign the word 
to ; as, to sing. 

518. I'he imperative mood may be distinguished by its 
always being in the second person, and by iits agreement 

•with thou, or ye, or you ; as, " Depart thou," &/C. 



XLIV. SIGNS OF THE TENSES OF THE 

INDICATIVE. 

519. 'The present tense has for its sign the first form of 
the verb; as, weep, remain, &/C.; excepting the occasional 
use of do ; as, " I do learn." 

520. The imperfect tense has no auxiliary for a sign, ex- 
cept did, which is sometimes used. If, however, the verb is 
not in the present tense, and has no auxiliary, it follows that 
it is in the imperfect; as, " 1 fought." 

521. The perfect tense has for its sign the word have; as, 
have loved. 

522. The pluperfect lias for its sign had ; as, had loved. 

523. The first future has for its sign shall or will ; as, 
shall or will love. 

524. The second future has for its sign shall have or unU 
have ; as, shall have loved, or will have loved. 

. 525. The indicative mood has six tenses. 
526 The- subjunctive mood has six tenses. 

527. The potential mood has four tenses: 

528. The infinitive mood has two tenses. 

529. The imperative mood has one tense. 



What is the aigH pt tfe'e ptrtoutial mood ? Sign of the f»erfect ? 521. Give an ox- 

515. Give an fijijuni^jii. 5l6.- ample. .591. 

Wliat is the »i?n 'of the subjunctive . Si-jn of the pluperfect ? 552. Gjvo an 

mood ? 516. Give an uxuinple. 516. example. 52:2. 

What is thrt sign of the intinitive mood ? Sign of the firat future ? .523. Give an 

517. Give an example. 517. example. 523. 

What is the sign of the imperative ? Sign of the second future.' 524. Give 

518. Give an example. 518. an example. 524. 

XUV. What is the sign of the pres- - How many tenseB has the indicative 

ent indicative ? 519. Give an exuiupie. mood ? 525. 

519. How many the gubjunctive ? 536.* 
Sign of the imperfect ? 590. Give an How many the potential ? 537. 

fzample. 680. How many the infinitive ? 528. 

How many the imperati^* r ^89. 
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XLV. CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

530. When I ask you to raise ^our voice , in reading, you readily under- 
stand what I mean by voice ; but m grammar, it<9 application is somewhat pe- 
culiar. Granunatically considared, it refers to the active and passive nature 
of verbis. ^ . 

531. The CONJUGATION of a verb is the regular combina- 
tion and awangement of its several numbers, persons, moods 
and tenses. 

532. The conjugation of aa active verb is styled the 
A9TIVE VOICE, arid that of a passive verb the passive voice. 

533. Verbs are called" regular, when they form their im- 
perfect tense of the indicative mood, and their perfect parti- 
ciple, by the addition of ed to the verb in the present tense, 
or d only when the verb ends in e ; as, 

Pres. Tense, Imp. Tense, Perf. Participle. 
I favor. I favored. Favored. 

I love. 1 loved. Loved. 

534. When a verb does not form its imperfect tense and 
perfect participle in this manner, it is called an irregular 
VERB ; as, 

Pres. Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. Participle. 
I am. I was. Been. 

535. The regular verb love,, and the irregular verb to he. 
are conjugated as follows : — 

CONJUGATION. - 

TO LOVE AND TO BE. 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE CONTRASTED. 

INDICATIJE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

ACTIVE TOICE. ^ PASSIVE VOICE. * NEUTER 

Sinoydar. Singular. Shtgular. ' 

1 Pers. I love. J Pers. I nm loved. 1 Pers. I am. 

2 Pers. You love. 2 Perif*.^ Yon are loafed. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. He loves. 3 Pers. He is loved. 3 Pers. He is. 

^ « ('//"•"^- .Plural. ' Plural. 

1 *,'"■*• y ^ '"ve- ^ ^«^*- VVe are loved. 1 Pers. We are. 

2 Pers. You love. 2 Pers. You are loved. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. rhoy love, 3 Pers. Tliev are loved. , 3 Pers. They are. 



-lu 



XLV. WhaJ does otitc« moan in gram- When aro verbs called rcf ular ? 533. 

mar? 530. ' Give sin example. 533. 

Meaniii? oT conjugation 1 217. Will you ropeat after me the present 

What IS tho Ponjugatioo of an active tense, and name the imperfoct tense and 

▼eri) styl'ul ? 532. perfect participle, of tiie verbs favor ? 

What the conjugation of a passive love ? 533. 

verb ? *32. When is a verb called irregular ? 534. 

"* Give an ezamplo. 534. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 






Singular. 


Singtdar. 


Singular. 


1, 


I loved. 


1. I was loved. 


1. I was. 


2. 


You )nved. 


2. You were loved. 


2. You were. 


3. 


He loved. 


3. He was loved. 


3. He was. 




Plural. . 


Plural. 


Plural 


1. 


We loved. 


1. Wc were loved. 


1. We were, , 


2. 


You 'oved. 


2. You were loved. 


2. You were. 


S. 


They loved. 


3. They were teved. 


3. They were. 




* 


PERFECT TENSE. 






Singular. 


Singidar. 


Singular, 


1. 


I have loved. 


1. I have been loved. 


1. I have been. 


2. 


You have loved. 


2. You have been loved. 


2. You have been. 


3. 


He has loved. 


3. He has been loved. 


3. He has been. 




Plurcd. 


Plural. 


Plural. 


1. 


We have loved. 


1. Wo have been loved. 


1. We have been. 


2. 


You have loved. 


2. You have been loved. 


2. You have been. 


3. 


They have loved. 


3. They have been loved. 


3. They have been 




- 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 






Singtdar. 


Singidar. 


Singular, 


1. 


I had loved. 


1. I had been loved. 


1. I had been. 


2. 


You had loved. 


2. You had been Ic ved. 


2. You had been. 


3. 


He had loved. 


3. He ha<l been loved. 


3. He had been. 




Plural. 


- Plwal. 


. Plural. 


1. 


We had loved. 


1. We had been loved. 


1. We had been. 


2. 


You had loved. 


2. Yon had been loved. 


2. You had been. 


3. 


They hadioved. 


3. They had been loved. 


3. They had been. 




FIRST FUTURE TENSE 


• 




Sin^dar. 


Singidar. 


Singular. 


1. 


I shall or will love. 


1. I shall or will be lov- 


1. I shall or will be. 


2. 


You shall or will love. 


ed. 


2. You shall or will be . 


3. 


He shall or will love. 


2. You slu41 or will be 

love<r 

3. He shall or will be 

lovet^. ' 


3. He shaH or will be. . 




Phircd. 


Plural. 


Plural. 


I. 


We shall or will love. 


1. We shall or will be 


1. We shall or will be. 


2. 


You shall or will love. 


loved. 


2. You shall or will be. 


3. 


They^ shall or will 


2. You shall or will be 


3. They shall or vdW be. 




love. 


loved. 






- 


3. They shall or will be 


. 






loved. 


■ \ 




SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 




Singular. 


Siiio^tdar: 


Sif^dar. 


1. 


I shall have loved. 


1. I shall have been lov- 


1. I shall have been. 


2. 


You will have loved. 


ed. 


2. You will have been. 


3. 


He will have loved. 


2. You' win have been 

loved. 

3. He will have been 

loved. 


3. He will have been. 




Plural. 


Phtral. 


Plural. 


1. 


We shall have loved. 


. 1. We shall have been 


1. We shall have been. 


2. 


♦You will have loyed. Icved. « 


2. You will have been. 


3. 


They will have loved. 


2. You will have been 

loved. 

3. They will have been 


3. They will have been 






^ 






loved. 





? gecond fbtnre? 



Will you conjurate Ivet m the present perfect ? first future - , , , 

tense, active void, indicative mood ? present passive ? imperfect f perfect? 
536. In the imperfect? perfect? plu- pluperfect ? first ftiture ? second future ? 



TENSES. 
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Singu!ar. 

1. I may or caii love. 

2. You may or can love. 

3. He may or can Jove. 



Plural. 

1. We may or can love. 

2. You may or can love. 
S. They may or can 

love. 



Bingiilar. 

1. I might, could, would, 

or should love. 

2. You mi^it, couM, 

would, or sl^ould 
love. 

3. Ho might, could. 

would, or shoula 
love. 

Plural. 
I. We might, could, 
would, or should 
love. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
Jove. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
love. 

Singular. 

1. I may or can have 

loved. 

2. You may or can have 

loved. 
5. He may or can have 
Joved. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can have 

loveci. 

2. You may or can have 

loved. 

3. They may or can 

have loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I may or can be lov- 

ed. 

2. You may or can be 

loved. 

3. He may or can be 

loved. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can be 

loved. 

2. You may or can be 

loved. 

3. They may or can be 

love* I. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sirf^ular. 

1. I might, couid, would, 

or should be loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should be 
loved. 

3. He miTbl, could, 

would, or should be 
loved. 
Plural. 
1. We might, could, 
would, or should be 
loved. 

2. You miglit, conid, 

would, or should be 
loved. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should be 
loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I may or cau have 

been loved. 

2. You may or can have 

been loved. . 

3. He may or can have 

been loved. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can have 

been loved. 

2. You may or can have 

been loved. 

3. They may or can 

have be«i loved. 



Singular. 

1. I may or cau be. 

2. You may or cnn be. 

3. He may or cau be. 



Plural. 
1. We may or can be. 
2» You may or caii be. 
3. They may or can be. 



Singular. 

1. I might, could, would, 
or should be. 

2. You might, could, 
would, or shoula 
be. 

3. He might, could, 
would, or shoula 
be. 

Plural, 

1. We might, could, 
would, or should 
bft. 

2. You might, could, 
would, or should 
be. 

3. They might, could, 
would, or shoula 
be. 

Singular. 

1. I may or can have 
been. 

2. You may or can have 
been. 

3. He may or can have 
been. 

Plural. 

1. We may or can have 
been. 

2. You may or can have 
been. 

3. They may or can have 
been. 



Will yon conjuvate the verb to Ae, or 
am, in the present? the imperrect ? per- 
fect? pluperfect? first future? second 
future r 

Will you name the first person singu- 
lar, of the present iadicative, active and 

passive, of love, and the first pemonsin- second person i in in 
gular of the verb ta bel xal ? second ? third ? 



The second person in like manner? the 
lird ? the first person plural r second 
, erson plural? third? firot pcr!*on sin^u- 
iar, imperfect? second person? third? 
fir»t person plural ? second pprson plural f 
third ? first |>erson singular, perfect? 
second person ? third? first persoo plu- 
ral ? maftrtrkA ? fhird ? 
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Singular. 

1. I might, could, 

or should 
loved. 

2. You might, 

would, or 
have loved. 

3. He might, 

would, or 
have loved. 
Plural. 

1. We might, 

would, or 
have loved. 

2. You might, 

would, or 
have loved. 

3. They might, 

would, or 
have loved. 



would, 
have 

could, 
should 

could, 
should 



could, 
should 

could, 
should 

could, 
should 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

SingtU£a'. 

1. I might, could, wo^ld, 

or should have 
beea loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have b€«n loved. 

3. He might, could. 

would, or should 
have been loved. 
Plural. 

1. We might, could, 
would, or should 
have been loved. 

S. You might, could. 
. would, or should 
have been loved. 

3. They might, could, 
would, or should 
have been loved. 



Singular. 

1. I might, could, 

or should 
been. 

2. You might, 

would, or 
have been. 

3. He might, 

would, or 

have been. 

Plural. 

1. We might, 

would, or 
have been. 

2. You might, 

would, or 
have been. 

3. They might, 

would, or 
have been. 



would, 
have 

could, 
should 

could, 
shoula 



could, 
should 

could, 
should 

could, 
shoula 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



Singular. 

1. If Hove. 

2. If you love. 

3. If ne loves. 

Plural. 

1. If we love. 

2. If you love. 

3. If they love. 

Singular. 

1. If I love. 

2. If you love. 
S. If he love. 

Plural. 

1. If we love. 

2. If )'ou love. 

3. If they love. 



Sincrularj 

1. If I loved. 

2. If you loved. 

3. If he loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we loved. 

2. If vou loved. 



3. If they loved i 



Common Form- 

Singular. 

1. If I am loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If he is loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we are loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If they are loved. 

Subjunctive Form. 

Sing^dar. 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If he be lovedJ 

Plural. 

1. If we be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If they be loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Comm4tn Form* 
Singular. 

1. If I was loved. 

2. If you were loved. 
8. If he was loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If they were loved. 



Sir^;ular. 
f. If I am. 

2. If you are. 

3. If he is. 

Plural. 

1. If we are. 

2. If you are. 

3. If they are. 

Singular. 

1. If I be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If he be. 

Plural. 

1. If we be. 

2. If vou be. * 

3. If they be. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

1. 

2. 
3. 



Singular. 
If I was. 
If you were. 
If he was. 

Plural 
If we were. 
If you werei 
If they were. 




TENSES. 
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' 



Singutar* 

1. If I loved. 

2. If ybu loved. 

3. If he loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we loved. 

2. If you loved. 

3. If they loved. 

The 



Subjunctive Fortn. 

Singular. 

1. If I were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If they were loved. 

remaining tenses are all of the Common Form. 



Singular. 

1. If I were. 

2. If you were. 

3. If he were. 
Plural. 

1. If we were. 

2. If you were. 

3. If ihev werQ. 



Sif^tdar. 

1. If I have loved. 

2. If you have loved. 

3. If he has loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we have loved. 

2. If you have loved. 

3. If they have loved. 



PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. If I have been loved. 

2. If you have been 

loved. 

3. If he has heen loved. 

PluraL 

1. If we have been 

loved. 

2. If you have been 

loved. 

3. If they have been 



Singular. 

1. If I have been. 

2. If you have been. 

3. If he has been. 

Plural. 

1. If we have been. 

2. If you have been. 

3. If they have been. 



love 



I 



Singular^ 

1. Ifl had loved. 

2. If you Ijad loved. 

3. If ne had loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we had loved. 

2. If you had loved. 

3. If they had loved. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. If I had been loved. 

2. If vou had been loved. 

3. If he had been loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we had been loved. 

2. If you had been lov- 

ed. 

3. If they had been loved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 



Singular. 
1; If I had been. 

2. If vouJtad beeui 

3. If he had been. 
Plural. 

1. If we had been* 

2. If you had been. 

3. If they had been* 



Singular. 

1. If I shall or will love. 

2. If you shall or will 

love. 

3. If he shall or will love.' 



Singular. 

1. If I shall or will be 

loved. 

2. If you shall or will be 

loved. 

3. If he shall or will be 

loved. 



Singular. 

1. If I shall or will be. 

2. If 3'ou shall or win 

be. 

3. If he shall or will be. 



Will you conjugate looe throug^h eacl^ 
pemon of the present indicative active.^ 
passive .' the neuter verb to be! also in 
the imperfect.^ perfect.' pluperfect.' first 
and second futnreii.' present potential? 
imperfect.' perfect.? pluperfect.' present 
subjunctive, in both forms? perfect? 
pluoerfect ? first and second fbtures ? 

What Is the present infinitive active of 
lore? present passive ? present of to bel 
perfect active of [ore ? perfnct passive ? 
perfect of to be 1 present participle active 
of love 7 present passive ? present of to 
be! perfect of love! perfect of to bef 
compound perfect of tore, in the active ? 
in the passive of to 6e ? 

In what voice and mood is " I love" ? 
«« They love" ? *« They are loved" ? " Are 
they loved ?»' " I do love" ? What is the 
force of do 1 In what voice and mood is 
"The man loved" ? " Ue has loved" ? 



" He has been loved" ? " Has he been 
loved ?" " She had loved" ? " Phe had 
been loved"? «» We shall love"? « We 
shall be loved" ? " Shall I have been 
lovHd ?" " May T love ?" " May I be 
loved ?" " She may have loved" ? « She 
mav have been loved"? ** If I love*'? 
" If he bo loved" ? " If he is loved" ? " If 
I love"? " If I were loved"? " Ifl was 
loved" ? 

In what tense is " They love" ? " Ye 
are loved" ? " She did love" ? " We were 
loved" ? ." Tliey shall love" ? " They 
shall be loved"? " I maybe loved" 
" If she has been loved" ? 

In what number and person is ** I 
love"? "We love"? " He does love" ? 
" The man did love" ? " The men were 
loved" ? " If he love" ? " If I was" .' 
" If I were" ? " If ye Rave been" ? "If 
ye have loved"? « You may ho loved ( 
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Plural. 
If we shall or will be. 
If you shall or wiW 

be. 
If they shall or wiH 

be. 



Sincridar. 

1. Ifl shall have loved. 

2. If you shall have lov- 

ed. 

3. If he shall have loved. 



Plural. 
1. If we shall have lov- 
ed. 



Plural. Plural. 

1. If we shall or will 1. If we shall or will be 1. 

love. lov«d. 2. 

2. If you shall or will 2. If you shall or will be 

\n\e.. loved. 3. 

3. If they shall or will 3. If they shall or will 

jyve. ^^' loved. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Siri^dar. 
1. If I shaJl have been I. 
loved. 2. 

2^ If you shall have been 

loved. 3. 

3. If he shall have been 
loved. 

Plural. 
1. If we shall have been 1. 
cu. loved. 2. 

2. If you shall have lov- 2. If you shall have been 

eri loved. 3. 

3. If they shall have 3. If they shall have 

lovedf. been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sin<nJar. Singular. ^ Bingvlar. 

2. Love you, or do you 2. Be yon loved, or do 2. Be you, or do you be. 
love you be loved. 

Plural Plurai. , Plural 

2. Love you, or do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you, or do you Be 
[ove. you b« loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres To love. Pres. To he loved. PreS; Jo be. 

PeTf. To have loved. Per/. To have been lov- Per/. To have been. 

ed. 
PARTICIPLES. 



Singular. 
Ifl shall have been. 
If you shall have 

been. 
If he shall have bceu. 



Plural. 
If we shall have been. 
if you shall have 

been. 
If thoy shall have 

been. 



pres. Lovini 



•inff -P'-"- Being loved. Pres. Being. 

^:A nav. ^^er, Hav. ^^^'^ Hav- 
iiig loved. i"g been loved. nig been. 

Jfi. For the benefit of those who wish to retain ^^ir'''^Zf!^^:llke\i 
con;vis,'atioa of verbs, the follovving s.Miopsis Is given. The pup 1 caii lake it 
separately, or he lau-ht it in couuectioa >vith the other persons of the verb, by 
substituting thou for ijou, in the foregoing conjugation. 



U /mrc, a<«, "Tlipv Iovp," a rosjuJar or 
irro'^nLrvorh? why? 533. antivo or rs- 
IvW 430. VVIuit n.ood is.tr<? wl.y 

^i te.^o?why?4S9,nnn.^4Prfr' 
What (Iw-siiWPsiS^'O with? ItUle vii. 

u\rT\L "Thov nre,"a r^guar or 

irro...Er\^r'h? why? 514. . Pj.«.ve or 

ppurrr? whv? 4r.O. What mood h .Mi .J 

whv? 457.'tPTm-? why? 482. ''"'n';«'^? 

Riili; for hi n-Tcnnieiit? VII 



sive? imp.'rntive prefRnl active? pH»-»ive? 
p^rfrct infiMi.ivo active? pa.s.ve? prostmt 
i,.hiMnctiveHCtiv«i.ihoth forms pus.ive.' 
nerfcct infmii ive ? fut uro net . ve ? paasi ye ? 
What kind of verh (that is regular or 
irregnlar), what voice, n»><^*^ /^If .Ij. ""'"* 
hPr, anrl >r.on i. "I sins" ? " VS f are 

Ininod"? "It ruin."? " «t »m^, J^^Pl^;;- 
fid" ? " The ma-i wai re«!pecte<i ? i no 




ive? perfect passive? present potential been fonna • 
active ? passive ? imperfect active ? pas- 



TENSES. 
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Prc5. Thou lovest. 

Imp. Thou lovedst. 

Perf. Thou hast loved. 

Plup. Thou hadst lov- 
ed. 

1 Fut. Thou shall tyr 
wilt love . 

ZFut. Thou wilt have 
loved. 

537. 

Prts. Thou mayst or 

canst love. 
Imp. Thou mightst, 

couldst, wouldst or 

shouldst love. 
Perf. Thou mayst or 

canst have loved. 
Phxp. Thou mightst, 

couldst, wouldst, or 

Bhouldst have loved. 



Synopsis toith Thou. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Thou art loved. 
Thou wast loved. 
Thou hast been loved. 
Thou hadst been loved. 



Thou art. 
Thou wast. 
Thou hast been. 
Thou hadst been. 



Thou shalt or wilt be Thou shalt or wilt be. 

loved. 
Thou wilt have been Thou wilt have heeo. 

loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Thou mayst or canst be 

loved. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

be loved. 
Thou mayst or -.canst 

have been loved. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

have been loved. 



Thou mayst or canst be. 

Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

be. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have been. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



538. 

Pres. If thou lovest. 
Imp. If thou lovedst. 

539. 

Pres. If thou love. 
Imp. If thou loved. 

540. 

Per/. If thou hast loved. 
^Plup. If thou hadst lov- 
ed. 

1 Ftd. If thou, shalt or 
wilt love. 

2 Fut. If thou shalt have 
loved. 



Common Form, 
If thou art loved. 
If^thou wast loved. 

Subjunctive Form. 

If thou be loved. 
If thou wert loved. 

Common Form, 

If thou hast been loved. 
If thou hadst been loved. 

If thou shalt or wilt be 

loved. 
If thou shalt have been 

loved. 

Interrogative Form, 



If thou art. 
If thou wast. 



If thou be. 
If thou wert. 



If thou hast been. 
If thou hadst been. 

If thou shalt or wilt be. 

If thou shalt have been. 



541. 

Singular. 

1. Do I love 1 

2. Do you Jove 1 

3. Does he love ? 

Plural. 

1. Do we love 1 

2. Do you love 1 

3. Do they love 1 



INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

Singvlar. 

1. Am I loved? 1. 

2. Are you loved 7 2. 

3. Is he loved ? 3. 

Plural.. 

1. Are we loved? 1. 

2. Are you loved ? 2. 

3. Are they loved ? 3 



642. You wll find, on examination of the foregoin 
tenses of the subjunctive are in every respect similar to 
of the indicative, except the following, namely, the 



Sinsrular. 

Am I ? 

Are you T 

Is he? 

Plural. 

Are we 1 

Are you ? 

Are they ? 
ff conjugation, that the 
the corresponding ones 
present and imperfect 



^Vill you give the fynopsis of love joiood 
with thou, through the indicative active ? 
passive? Neuter verb to be 7 

Will you name the synopsis of learn in 
the first person in the active voice, through 
each mood and tense ? Will you repeat 
the two tenses of the infinitive and the 
tints participles ? Sjnop«is of JtonoTj in 

J- * • 



like manner through the passive? also the 
synopsis of the verb to be ? Give the synop- 
sis o^ desire in the active, like lave ; in the 
passive ; verb to be ; firsit person plural 
active; passive j tobef third person act- 



ive ; passive ; to be. 



What mood does the subjonctivt rwom- 
We in its tenses ? 542. 
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of the verb to be ; the present and imperfect of the passive 5 the present ano 
the second future active. The last, however, corresponds in termination, but 
not iu .■ornialion. Among the exceptions should be reckoned the use of the 
eojijunc'lion if. There are instances, however, of the subjunctive Ibrm, when 
no conju.jclion is exi.rc's>L'cl, Inn in all such ca-^cs it is plauily understood •, as, 
" VVerii 1 lo go, he wouM uol follow;" *' Had he known me, he would have 
treaiel me diiiorcutly ;" that is, •' If I were to go," and " If he had known." 
Exaiuples ol this description are conjugated as follows : 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

543. IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Were I. 1. Were we. 

2. Were you. 2. Were you. 

3. Were he. 3. Were Uiey. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. , 

Singular. Plural, 

1. Had 1 loved. 1. Had wc loved; 

2. Had you loved. 2. Had you loved. 

3. Had he loved. 3: Had they loved. 

544. The second person singular of all verbs* formerly (1.) ended in st: 
as, " Thou hast," " Thou wast,'^ &c. This form is still retained by that re- 
spectable class of persons denominated (2.) Friends, and in the Sacred (3.) 
Scriptures. (3.) . 

546. Eth, for the termination of the third person smgular, obtamed (4..) very 
generally till within a recent (5.) period, especially on grave (6.) and didactic (7.) 
subjects J as. " He that hath ears to hear, let him hear 5" " Simple multiplica- 
tion teacheth to repeat," &x. But the custom of the present ^ay is decid- 
edly (8.) against the usage. (9.) 

646. The Scriptures abound (10.) with instances of the use of the pronoun 
ye for you ; as, " Ye are the salt 01 the earth •" but it is scarcely to be met 
with in any standard works of modem dale. 

54.7. The following conjugation accords with the ancient usage of the verb 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

Singular. Singular. Singular 

1. Hove. 1. I am loved. 1. I am. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Thou art loved. 2. Thou art. 

3. He loveth or loves. 3. He is loved. 3. He is. 



AVh«t excpptions? .'542. By whom is tins termination still re- 
How does tho second future differ ? 542. tained ? 544. In what writings ? 544. 
WiW yoii explain the diflcrfinco? 542. Mfianing of Sacred Scriptures? 544. 
What is tim sign of tho subjunctive What form of the third person singular 
mood.!* 516. Is it always expressed.' .^42. obtained iiU recent!/? 545. Gi%'e an ex- 
Give an c.xiimpln. 542. Will you supply ample. 545. 
tliP roijnncliun ? Moaning of obtained? 545. Of recent 7 

Will vou coiiiusate the verb fo ftc in the 545. . .,*•.■ 

Bubinnctive mood, imperfect tense, without On wbnt subjficfs was tbo termmation 

'" Wni ^ir co'l^Ste love in the present In what^ritings do we find ye used for 

active, interrogative form? passive? neu- y<m? 546. ^ ^„„," t.>R4« 

ter verb to be ' Is it common in modern works .' 546. 

In what voice, mood, tense, number Will you conjugate linse in the present 

and person is "Do I study?" " Did she active, according to the ancient usage? 

study ?'» " Were they dismissed ?" ** Are 547. passive ? neuter verb tobel 

we?" in what num')er and person is Ha 

III what did tho second person singular hall<"? "He hates"? "Thou lovest"? 

of all vorb^ formerly end? 544. • Give an " Thou hast" ? «^ He learneth" ? "Ye 

exampli!. 544. loarr 

Mv.'\n\ng of f</rmTly? 544. --joioe 



loarn"? He rejoiceth" ? "Thou art re- 
ioioed"? "Thou art"? "He weepeth"? 



• Excop'in'T art. , 

(I.)i>oii.etin.ea?o. (2.) CaUed. (3.) The Bible. (4.) Prevailed. (5.) Lite. (6.) ScnOttfc 
(7.) AlMundiac la precapts, or iailnicUve. (8.) FMiUvely. (9.) Us» (10.) H»t« a»ny. 



Plwral. Plural. PluraL 

1. We love. 1. We are loved; 1. We are. 

2. Ye or you love. 2. Ye or you are loved. 2. Ye or you are. 

3. They k)\ e. 3. They are loved. 3. They are. 

548. [ilj^For a further illustration of these obsolete conjugaUons, the leaner 
is relerred to those treatises on grammar in our schools, which profess to fur- 
nish him with a sure and infallible guide to the true and proper use of tlie 
English language. 



The nominative case governs the verb in number and 

person. 



A verb must agree mth its nominative case in number 

and person. 

BUXiE VZXZ. 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case» 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" William was admired for his prudence,'* 
549. William is a proper i^oun, of the third person, siir- 

GULAR NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, Olid ID thO NOMINATIVX 

CASE to teas admired, agreeably to Rule VI. 

Was admired is a regular passive verb, from the verb to 
admire — " Pres* admire ; Imp, admired ; Perf. part, admired. 1, 1 
was admired ; 2. You were admired ; 3. He or William was ad- 
mired" — ^made in the indicative mood, imperfect tense, 
third person, singuxar NUMBEit, and agrees with William^ 
according to Rule VII. 

For is a preposition. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
NUMBER, masculine GENDER, and agrccs with Wtlliamy accord- 
ing to Rule V. — "JVb?tt. he ; Posa. his" — ^made in the possessive 
CASE, and governed hy prudence, by Rule I. 

Prudence is a common noun, of the third person, singular 
NUMBER, neuter GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemcd by 
Jbr, by Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

" John was applauded for his elo- " The ^rl was ridiculed by her 

quence.'* companions." 

** The king was crowned at West- " Susan was respected for her yiiw 

minster Abbey." tuous conduct. 

** Thomas has been esteemed." " James will be rewarded by his 
" The business will be regtilated." instructer.'" 



» 



« Addition toacheth"? « He that hath teas admired 1 549. fori 549. Ai«? 549. 

ears''? "He that sinoeth'* ? ** Thoa yrudencel 549. 

lovcdat"? "Thou mightst, coullat, What is a passive verb? 444. How 

wouldst, or shouldst have lamont^id"? formed? 510. Why is admired regular? 

What ig the rule fur the agreement of 533. 

the verb? rule for £l»o nominative? rule Why is /or a preposition ? 346. WdJ* 

by which verbs govern the objective case? is bis a pronoun? , . 

** William was' admired for his pro- Will yoo bow parw tho remammg*" 

doiiM.'' Will yon parse Wtlliamt 549. ercises? 
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2. ■ 

•• We may be esteemed." •* Justice may have been stayed." 

•« He might have been promoted." " The task must be perfonped." 
«« William would have been de- " We should not (1.) be easily (1.) 
throned." disheartened in a good cause." 

** If he be learned" 

550. If IBS. COPULATIVE COJSJUNCTIOW. 

Be learned is a re&ular passive verb, from the verb to learn 
— ^" Pres, learn ; Imper» learned ; Perf. part, learned. 1. If I be 
learned ; 2. If you be learned ; 3. If he be learned" — made in 

the SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD| SUBJUNCTIVE FORM, PRESENT TENSE, 

THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agrees with he, accord- 
ing to Rule VIZ. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

"If John be rewarded." "Although you will be disap- 
« If I am noticed." ^^^^ pointed." 

" Unless he be punished." " If the man had been elected." 

" Although they are respected." " Except he repent." 

." Columbusidiscovered America." ** Susan assisted the little girl." 

*« America was discovered by Co- ** The little giri was assisted by , 

lumbus." Susan." 

« John wounded his brother." " Pain follows pleasure." 

" John's brother was wounded by " Pleasure is followed by pain." 

him." 

2. 
«* An obedient son is deservedly ** Unless great labor had been be- 
respected by his friends." stowed on William, he would 

" An idle boy will be punished." have disappointed the expec- 

« Without knowledge, a man is tations of his parents." 

commonly (1.) despised." "He will not(l.) mind without 

corporal punishment." 

8. 

« The boy who visited me in Sep- " They that seek knowledge will 
tember died in the city of Bos- find it." 

^^ »» « That lion which was exhibited 

"The man whom I found perished in this town has been killed 

in a storm-of snow." by his keeper." 

4. 

" I found(2.) John and WilUam (3.) " I have assisted him and his sister 
in the garden with their father in many difficulties, to no (,4.) 

and mother. (3.) purpose." 



XLVI. OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

551. Irregular verbs are those which do not form their 
imperfect tense and perfect participle by the addition of d or 
ed to the present tense ; as, ^ __-.,— . 

■'«Ifhe be learned." Will you parse if? Why in the s&bjunctive form? 463. 
560 he learned 1 550. Why in the «ub- Will you parse the temaimng exarcisei 
junctive mood? 456. in th ese loBaonia ? ^ 

' (J,) AdY»rt> (2.) Irrepilu rnb. C»-) Fw VFUliam tfiA moth$r apply Bul« XI. (4.) Adjoitiw,' 



IRKEGULAR VERBS. 
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Pres, tense. 
Go, 
Begin, 



Imperf. tense. 
Went, 
Began, 



Perf. Participle. 
Gone. 
Begun. 



LIST OF IRREGULAR TERBS. 

Those marked r admit likewise a regular form. 



Preunt. 
AbiJe, 


hnptxftfOt. 
abide, 


Faf. or Pan. Part, 
abode. 


Am, 


was, 


been. 


Ari e, 


arose, 


arisea. 


Awrake, 


awoke, r. 


awaked. 


B«ar, to imvK 


born. 


Bear, to curry, 


bore. 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, 


beaieo, beat 


Beginj 


began, 


begun. 


Bend, 


beat, 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, r. 


bereft, r. 


Beaeecb, 


beaou'bt. 


beauugbt 


Bid, 


bid. bade, 


bidden, bicL 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound. 


Biee, 


bit, 


bitten, bit 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Biotr, 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


broken. 


Breci, 


bred, 


bred. 


l"??' 


brought, 


br>ugbt. 


Build, 


built. 


built. 


Burit, 


burst 


bunt. 


Buy, 


bought, 


bought. 


Ca.ch, 


cast, 


ca&t. 


caught, r. 


caught, r. 
ckiJileu, chid. 


ChiJe, 


chi5. 


Choose, 


cbuse. 


chosen. 


"'ST.l^'^W-^- 




CLavtf, to gplii 


Ci clove or clelt. 


deft, doven. 


Cling, 


clung. 


ClUJIg. 


CI.>ihJ, 


cloHwd, 


clad. r. 


C.aie, 


came, . 


ooiue. 


Cm, 


Cist, 


cost. 


Crtw, 


Crew, r. 


CM wed. 


Ceep, 


crtpt. 


crept. 


Cuf, 


Cljf. 


cut. 


Dare, to venture, duntt 


dared. 


Dare, to diM.- 


K 




k«^«. 


s'- 




Deal, 


dealt, r. 


Jealt. r. 


«i|. 


du?,n 


du<. r. 


Do, 


did, 


done. 


Daw, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drive, 


dntYe, 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank, 


drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, r. 


dwelt, r. 


Ear, 


eat or ate. 


eaten. 


lall. 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


Mf, 


felt. 


T>am, 


fouiht. 


fought • 


Fliid, 


found. 


found. 


Fl'-e, 


fltiil. 


flel. 



Fi...g. 

Flv, 

Forget, 

Forsake^ 

Freeze, 

Get, 

GilJ, 

Gird, 

Give, 

Go, 

G'-ive, 

Grind, 

Grow, 

Have, 



fluni, 
fleiv, 
for^nt, 
forv) .k, 

fnae, 

ft, 

gilt, r. 

«••■•, r. 

gave, 

went, 

graved, 

ground, 

grew, 

ha.1, 



flunj. 

ll>>wn. 

lontoifen, forgot. 

f'lrsakiiu. 

fiozen. 

g't.» 

gill. r. 

girt. r. 

given. 

gO'ie. 

graven, r. 

gniuitd. 

grown. 

bad. 



Preteni, 

Haag, 

Hear, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Knit, 

Know, 

Lade, 

Lav, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 



Lie, to Ktdanm, lay, 

LoSl, 

Lnw^ 

Make, 

Meet, 
Mow, 

Put, 

Read. 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Si;?' 

Rive, 

Run, 

Saw, 

&y, 

.'te, 

Seck^ 

Sell, 

rv ud, 

Set, 

SlPkr, 

Sbape^ 

SbaK 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Sh'ie, 

Shoot, 

Shi ink, 

Shred, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Sljy, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Slii.k, 

Slir, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Sj-enk, 

S]>eed, 

S|iei«^ 

S|>iil, 

Spin, 

Spit, 



Itnptrfeet, 

hung, r> 

heard, , 

heweo,' 

hid, 

hit, 

held, 

hurt, 

kept, 

knit, r. 

knew, 

laded, 

laid, 

led, 

left, 

leo^ 

let. 



loaded, 

lost, 

made, 

met, 

mowed, 

paid, 

put, 

read, 

lent, 

rid, 

rale,. 

rung, nng^ 

rose, 

rived, 

ran, 

nw, 

•aid, 

«w, 

•ought, 

■oM,. . 

•cnt, 

•et, 

shook, 

shafSed, 

shaved] 

sbeareOf 

shed, 

shone, r. 

showed, 

shod, 

•hot, 
shrink, 

•bred, 
shut, 

•un?, sang, 
■ouk,s2iik, 
nt. 

•lept, 
slid, 

sluDfc 

slunk, 

slil, r. 

amote. 

•owed, 

•poke, 

•lied, 

•pent, 

•pill, n 

spun, 

•pit, spat, 



Poj. orPuitPntt 
bung.r. 
beard, 
hewn. r. 
bidden, hid. 
bit 
held, 
hurt, 
kept 
knit, r. 
known, 
ladea. 
hid. 
led. 
left, 
lent 
let 
lain. 
le«iea.fv 
lost, 
made. 



mowa.rw 

paid. 

pnt. 

read. 

rent 

rid. 

rode, riddeiLt 

rung. 

risen. 

riven. 

run. 

aiwn.iv 

uUL 

•een. 

■on^ht 

•old. 

•eut 

set. 

shAkeib 

•haped, shapeo* r. 

•haven, r. 

•horn. 



•Bad. 
^e. 



•w»iie.Kr,, 

•howif 

•bod. 

•hot 

•tiruok; 

•bred. ' 

•iiut 

•nnr. 

sunk. 

•at 

•lain. 

•lent. 

».i(|Jeo. 

•Icnr. 

•Iiink. 

•Ill, or slUted. 

smitten. 

•own. r. 

•pnken. 

q)ed. 

•pent. 

•{lilt. r. 

spun. 

S)ii, spiltnut 



When is a verb called irregu- 



XLvr. 

lur."* 5dl. 

Will you liamo tbo present anei imper- 
fect tenses, also the perfect purticiple of 
go 7 beg-in? am? arise! awake? bear? 



(}o^^J^y-) *W7 bite? break? ehocfel 
do? drink? eat? forget? have? known? 
lie? (to lie down.) mow? me? m$1 
throw? weave? write? 



• GcUm n nearly obsolete. Ih ooDponndi/flryoflm, b still to ceod iwe. 
t Adidsn » nearly obaolete. t firmm ii mi 



BMilf ebeoM*. 
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Split, 

SprMd, 

Sprinf, 

Staod, 

Stmt, 

Stick, 

Stiojj, 

Stink, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

String, 

Strive 

Strow or ftrew, 

Swear, 
Sweat, 
Swell, 
Swim, 
Swing, 



hn^ of tA, 



■pread, 

q>ning, tpnag, 

■tood, 

•tole, 

•tuck, 

■tunjt, 

■tunk, 

•trode, or atrid, 

■truck, 

•truBg, 

•trove, 
(it rowed or 
{ ttrewed, 

•wore, 

•wet, r. 

■welled, 

•wum, (Warn, 

•wuag, 



etrj. or Pom. Part. 
spilt, r. 


Prtttntm 

Take, 

Teach, 


sx-^ 


■pread. 


taught. 


■prung 


Tear, 


lore, 


■tood. 


Tell, 


told, 


■tolen. 


Think, 


thru^ht. 


■tuck. 


Thrive, 


throv*, r. 


•lung, 
•tunk. 


Throw, 


threw, 


Thrust, 


thrust. 


■tridden. 


Tread, 


trol. 


■truck or ■tricken. 


Wax, 


waxed. 


■trung. 


Wokr, 


wore, 


■triven. 


Weave, 


wove, 


; ■trown, strowed, 
■trewed. 


Weep, 


wept, 


Win, 


Won, 


•worn. 


Wind, 


wound, 


•wet. r. 
•wolien. r. 


Work, 


wrought. 


swum. 


Wring, 


wrung, 


tWUDg. 


Write, 


wrote, 



Paf. or Pun. Ptat. 

taken. 

taught. 

torn. 

told. 

thouekt 

thriven. 

tlirov/n. 

thrust, 

trodden. 

waxen, r, 

worn. 

Woven. 

wept. 

won. 

wound. 
f wmuehl or 
I worked. 

wrung. 

written. 



553. We say, " I have seen," " I had seen," and " I am seen," using- the 
participle seen instead of the verb saw : hence, 

Note VI. We should use participles, only, after have, and 
had, and the verb to be. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" John has written his copy." 

554. HcLs written is an irregular active-transitive verb» 
from the verb to write — ^** Pres. write ; Imperf. wrote ; Perf. part. 
written. 1. 1 have written ; 2. You have written ; 3. He or John 
has written" — foujid in the indicative mood, perfect t«nse, 
THIRD person, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agrccs with Jokuy by 
Rule VII. 

John^ copy, and his are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

** James found his little brother in 

the boat." 
" The instructer makes . good 

pens." 
" The farmei ploughs the ground 

in spring." 
" I may spend my time in the 

countrjji^* 



i> 



«* Job has struck John." 

** John has been struck by Job.' 

" The men caught the thief in the 

tavern." 
"The thief was caught by the 

men in the tavern." 
" A wise son will make a glad 

father." • 
" The act was done by William." 



Will you correct, in accordance with 
NoTS VI., the following examples from 
the Ibit above ? 

**Johtrhas wrote." 

« He done it well." 

"The sun hag rose.'* 

« The 8un risen yesterday in a cloud." 

** I see him yesterday." 

** He has did his task." 

" The birds have flew away." 

" The birds flown or flew." 

** The post is drove into the ground." 

*' He began or beis^un to write." 

** The task is began." 

" I had went with him." 

** My brother has not spoke." 

« The cloth is wove." 

•* The boys run swiftly." 

** Tho thief has stole my watch." 



" His copy was wrote weFl." 

*• He was amote on his cheek." 

*' John was awoke by the noise." 

" My father has came." 

" He come yesterday." 

" Mary has chose the ^>etler part." 

*' He drunk to excess." 

" The book was gave to me." 

" His friends have forsook him." 

« He was not forsook by Ins children." 

"The laborer worked for me forty 

days." 
" He was took and bound." 
"John has written hia copy." Will 

you parse has written ? 
VVby is has written an irregular verb? 

651. Why active ' 439. Why traniitive ? 

440, 
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" John is at home." * « He abode in peace." 

" Rufus rode into the country." « They would be cruel " 

" ^^ ^^^ .^'" '^"''?." . . " ^® '"^y ^*ve t)een negligent" 

^® V '^* "^^ conhned in jail " « The boys should have been stu- 
Ihe horse ran with great vio- dious." 

i^'^ce." « William was in town." 

3. <, 
« If.he will assist me, I shall be faults, still he would not recom- 

much (1.) obliged to him." pense me." 

« If he be virtuous, then he will « I will write him, lest he neelect 
« rr u® h.appy- my business." 

If he 19 happy, then I am con4|» « Should I be disappointed. I shall 
tented.' . despair." 

" Had he mentioned that circum- ** Unless he repent, he will not be 

stance, I should have avoided pardoned." 

«« A 1^^ ^TV^ calamities." » Were I* in your place, I would 

« Although he acknowledged his relieve him." 

4. 
« Thou hasfbenefited me." « Dost thou hear me ?" 

u ^ts^ ^^ pretensions." " Hath he many advisers ?" 

Ihis doctrine hath no follow- " Ye do always err " 

u Tf tr-" 1 ,. " I^^^ «^^^t s^'ely die." 

Iftiiouloveme." " If thou hadst obeyed me, thou 

If thou art more comfortable, I wouldst not have been disap. 

heartily rejoice." pointed." ^ 

"5. 
" I^ Thomas, who is at school, *« The task which tl^p instructep 
return in season, I will visit imposed was performed with 

<t/T u t ^ . reluctance." 

hJ^llr "^ '? admomshed « The measure which he adopt, 
have reformed." ^iU succeed " 

*' The man whose life was in dan- <* I have known k litUe child that 
ger returned m safety." exhibited the prudence of ma- 

ture yeajcs," 

XLVII. GOVERNMENT OF THE INFINITIVE. 

it is governed h^b^gim ^ ^ "^' ^^ ""^'^ ^"^^ *»«°^« ^« say that 
we^tbj:^^^^^ roliows theacyectivee^; 

lfi^«^^ as,/' There is ■ 

.^^•"- "John besins to rpnd '*v rn « tr^ u J ' ' ' ' 

what mood i. to readf^d Why? 479 mil nar?nr''"n-^T'''""^*y *^ ^«""-'" 



.BnM>. 
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BITZiB ZXZ. 

The infinitive mood may he governed by verbs, partici- 
jples, adjectives, nouns, and pronouns. . 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
*' James begins to learn" 

556. Tb learn ia a regular transitive verb — ^^Pres. learn ; 
Imperf, learned; Peif. part, learned" — made in the iwFiivniVE 
HOOD, PRESENT TENSE, and govemed by begins, agreeably to 
Rule XIL 

James and begins, are parsed ^before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" Creorge desires to leam." grammar teaches us to write 

" He is eager to learn." correctly." 

*< He has a desire to study." " He should seek to obtain 

" It seems to please John." knowledge." 

" William has come to see us." "We may be tauffht to write, 

" They are determined- to excel." read, and spell.'^ 

" A knowledge of the rules of 

Omission of to, tiie usual Sign of the Infinitive. 

"John saw the man strike (1.) " I heard the clock strike." 

the boy." " The tutor bade him do it." 

** The instructer made him sub- " The soldiers dare not rebel." 

mit." " My uncle let the boys play in 
'* They need not proceed in such the garden." 

haste." « See (2.) the blind beggar dance." 

Note VII. The infinitive mood is sometimes governed 
by conjunctions or adverbs ; as, " The summit of a mountaia 
4B0 high as to be invisible." 

EXAMPLES. 
" They are about (3.) to depart." " He desired no more (4.) than (5.) 
"•* He is wise enough (3.) to study." to know his duty." 



XLVIII. 

557. We have before seen, that participles partake of the nature of two 
parts of speech, namely, verbs and adjectives. One point ^f resfemblance 
which participles have to adjectives, is in referring to some nouu in the sen- 
tence in which they are used j as, '* The sun . is setting :" here, the participle 

setting is said to refer to the noun wn: hence, 

'What, then, may be regarded aa a rule " They are about to depart." By what 
Ibr the government of the infinitive ? XII. is the infinitive here govemed ? What w 

**John begins to learn." Will you the note for this ? VII. 
parse to leam 1 James 7 begins f 556. XLVIII. What is a participle ? 498. 

Is to ever omitted ? 480. «*The sun is setting." What m »«ft. 

Will you now parse the exercises in ting 7 557. To what, then, does setting 
ihe lessens which follow ? refer? 557. Rule? XIII. 

What is the infinitive mood used for ? Will you now parse settxng in fullr 
479. 



00 Strike U coveraed by Bule XH. ~_„ 

^) ace b in Um Sapaialivs, uneinf with lAouor von, anderttood, by RoJ* VU. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Participles refer to nouns, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
** The wind is rising,^* 

558. Rising is a present active participle, from the ir- 
regular verb to rise — " Pres, rke ; Imp, rose ; Ptrf, parL riaen" 
— and it refers to wind, according to Rule XIII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

** The moon is setting." ^ " Mary was playing." 

" The sun is rising." " I have been writing." 

" The trees are growing." " I found him crying." 

" John was dancing." " I left him rejoicing." 

PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVES. 
* " The rising sun cheers us" 

559. Rising is a participial adjective, from the verb to 
rise — " Pres. rise ; Imp. rose ; Perf, part, risen" — and belongs to 
sun, by Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN syntax CONTINUED. 

2. 

" The setting sun reminds us of " We view with pleasure the 
declining years." twinkling stars." 

*^ The roaring winds alarm us." ** The roaring cataract strikes Uf 

" The ripphng stream pleases with awe." 

us." " The laboring man should not 

" The singing-master visited me." be defrauded." 

" Having dined, 1 returned to '' Having slept, he recovered his 

school .' ' strength. * 

* Having fought bravely, they " Having retired to rest, he was 

were at last (1.) overcome." seized with violent pain." 

" John, having exercised too vio- " The thief^ having escaped, was 

lently, fainted." never afterwards seen in that 

region." 

" William returned, mortified at " A child left to follow his owa 

his loss." inclinations is most common" 

" The stream, swollen by the ly ruined." 

rains, overflowed its banks." *^ Admired and applauded, he be- 

" The man accustomed to his came vain." 
glass seldom reforms." 



VViU yon parao the next Ie««on ? What kind of a participle is «< Baviae 

Will you parao risinff, in the sentence, dined" ? 504. Why ? 504. 

" The rising sun"? 559. Why is it call- Who dined, in the phrase, "Haviiif 

ed a participial adjective? Jtnt, Because dined, I returned to school" I 

it describes, like an adjective, and im- To what, then, does AootiydiiMi refer? 

plies action, like a participle. Rule XIII. Will yoa now pane the f«- 

Will you now parse the next lesson ? maining lessons? 



maining 

(1.) AtUutitza adTvrbial phnia. 
8 
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5. 



"A dissipated son grieves his youth into his own house, 

W parents." and rendered to him deserved 

e must not neglect any known assistan ce . " 

m,*^"^*!* " Wilhara befriended the deserted 

"My father took the forsaken man." 

6. 

" The men, being fatigued by la- feet, was severely and justly 

bor, sought rest in sleep." • punished." 
" William, being dismissed from " The tree, having been weighed 

college, retired to the coun- down for a long time by abun- 

tJy." dance of fruit, at last (1.) fell 

** Thomas, after having been re- to the ground." 

peatedly admonished to no ef- ^ 



Active participles J from active-transitive vephsy govern 

the objective case. 

" James is beating John" • 

560. John is a proper noun, of the third person, singular 
NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemed by 
heating, by Rule XIV. 

. I, ■' 
exercises in syntax continued. ^ 

1. 

** John is striking William." immediately set off for Bos- 

** Susan is studymg her lesson " ton." 

"Mary has been repeating her "I spied the cat watching a 

lesson to her mother." mouse." "* 

" The teamster, seeing the stage " Having given directions to his 

upsetting, ran and prevented servants, he left lijs family 

it." and took the stage for Wash- 

" Having obtained my request, I ington." 

" He delights infighting J' 

561. Fighting is e. participial noun, in the objective case, 
and govemed by the preposition tn, according to Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 
"Job was exhausted by wrest- " Job practises fencing jdaily." 

ling." " The instructer teaches reading, 

* Mary acquired a livelihood by writing, and speUing, in his 

sewing." school." 

Walter excels in writing." " Whi||^ring is forbidden in 

^* Fishing dehghts me." scliool." ^ 

. — ^ — -^ : ' . 1.. 

« Beating John." Will you parse >icjpial noun ? Arts. Because it implies 
John"! 560. Beatxng 7 558. action, like a participle, and has, also, the 

Will you parse thefemaintDg exercises sense of a ifoun. 
ia the lesson above ? ^ , Will you parse the rest of the exercisss 

"In fighting." Will you parse fght- in this lesson ? 
ifttg 1 561. Why ifi fighUng called a par- 



. ._v- 



(I.) At latt isao adverbial phrase. 
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2. 
562. " You will much oblige me hy sending those books,*' 

Sending^ is a participial noun, in the objective case, and 
governed by the preposition by, according to Rule X. 

Books is a COMMON noun, of the third person, plural num- 
ber, NEUTER GENDER, OBJECTIVE c^sE, and govemed by the 
«ctive participle sending, according to Rule XIV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** James derives pleasure from *^ Mary's reading has been useful 

reading useful oooks." in improving her taste in 

^* John is above doing a meao composition.' 

action." " I am discouraged from undtfr- 

" Parents are pleased at seeing taking this study." 

the progress of their chil- " A good instructer takes no de- 

dren." Eght in punishing." 

Tlie present participle, when used as a noun, often has the definite article 
the before it, ana the preposition of after it j as, " By the observing of truth, 
you will command respect." With equal propriety, hoM'ever, it may^ be said, 
** By observing- truth," &c.. omitting both the article and the preposition. If 
we use the article without the preposition, or the preposition without the arti- 
cle, the expression will appear awkward : hence, 

Note VIII. The definite article the should be used be- 
fore, and the preposition of after, participial nouns, or they 
should both be omitted. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" By the observing these rules, " In the regarding his interests, he 

he will avoid mistakes.* neglected the publie affairs.'* 

" He prepared thein for the event " He was sent to prepare the way 

by the sending to them proper by preaching of repentance. 

information." " Keeping of one day in sev%n (1.) 
" In writing of his letter, he made i^ required of Christians." 

some mistakes." 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" William calls George." " John will be punished for his 
" John's father will reward his insolence." 

industry." " We may improve under our in- 
" George 'a father's carriage pass- structer, if we choose." 

ed the tavern." " He who would excel in learn- 
" If William return, he will be ing, must be attentive to his 

di^p'pointed." books." 

" John has beaten his little brother " She begins to improve." 

most shamefully." 



" By sentling those ^bot^ks." Will yon tistead of saying, " By the observing 

parse sending 1 562. ^o^t ? 562. those rules," what should I say? Why ? 

Will you parse the remaining exercises Note VIII. 

in this lesson? Will you now parse and correct -the 

From what are present participles exercises under Note YIIl. ? 

formed ? 497. Will you oarse the promiscuous exer- 

How may participles in ing bo distin- cises in Syntax ? Next take those to 1^ 

guished from other parts of speech of the written, 
same termination ? 500. 



(1.; Seven is a nnmeral adjective, belonging to dayi, ondnstood, b7 I^o^ 
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SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

563. Will you compose a sentence, containing an active-transitive 
Terb ? One, containing a neuter verb ? One, containing a passive 
verb ? One, expressing the same sense as the last in an active form? 
Will you compose a sentence having a verb in the potential mood ? 
One, in the subjunctive mood ? One, in- the imperative mood ? One, 
in the infinitive mood ? One, having an adjective in the superlative 
degree ? One, having the ai^icle an correctly used before a vowel ? 
One, having an adjective in the positive degree that has in itself a 
superlative signification ? One, containing the relative whose ? One, 
containing which f One, with what used as a compound pronoun.'* 
One, having who used as an interrogative pronoun ? One, having a 
verb in the subjunctive mood, common form ? 

Will you construct one or more sentences, which will make sense, 
with the word truth contained in them ? One, with the word wisdom 
contained in it f One, with the word kiuncledge ? One, with the 
word learning f One, with the word science f 

Will you construct a sentence about prudence f One about Aw- 
tory f One or more on the following subjects, namely, geography^ 
gardcTung J farms f orchards? 

Will you fill up the foliowins phra&es with suitable words to make 

lense, namely, " Industry ^nealth" ? "By — we acquire "..? 

In youth 'characters " ? " Arithmetic business" ?. 

" Washington — ^ live hearts of his " ? 



XLIX. OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

1164. The verb^ hav€f be, will and do, when Ihey arc unconnected wilh a 
j»rincipal verb, expressed or understood, are not auxiliaries, but principal 
verbs ; as, " We nave enough ;" " I am grateful ;" " He loilh it to be so j" 
" The;# do as they please." In this view, they also have their auxilieu-ies j as, 
" I shall have enough j" " I will be grateful," &c. 

665. The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear from the 
following account of them. 

666; Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with greater en- 
ergy and positiveness j as, " I do speak truth ;" " I did respect him j'' " Here 
am I, for thou (/t£2f< call me." They are of great use in negative (1.) sen- 
tences J as^ '^\ do not fear ;" " I did not write." ^They are almost universally 
employed m askinff questions ; as, " Does he learn 1" " Did he not write ?" 
They sometimes also supply (2.) the place of another verb, and make the rep- 
eUtioQ of it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary ; as, ** You 
attend not to your studies as he does;" (i. e. " as he attends," &'c.) " 1 shall 
come, if I can ; but if I do not, please to excuse me •," (i. e. " if I come not.") 

667. May and mi^ht express the possibility or liberty of doing a thing ; 
can and could, the power j as, " It may rain ;" " I may write or read j" 
" He might have improved more than he has j" " He can write much better 
than he could last year." 

I. I ' ' t 

XLIX. Which are the auxiliary verbs ? What effect have do and did in sen- 
512. ^ tences ? 566. Give an example. 666. 

What is an auxiliary verb?" 511. Will you pve an Hxample in which the 

What a principaLone ?* repetition of the principal verb is un- 

When are have, he, wUl, and do prtnci^ necessary ? 566. 
pal verbs f 664. Give an example of What do mow and «i^At express ? 567. 
each. 5o4. Jf 

(1.) tkxf'mg. (2.) To fill up. • See question lo 197. 
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568. Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes necessity ; as, 
"We must speak the truth, whenever we do speak, and we must not prevari- 
cate." (1.) 

569. Willf in the first person singular and plural, intimates (S.y resolution 
and promising 5 in the second and third person, it on\y foretells ; as, " I will 
reward the good, and will punish the wicked j" " We will remember benefits, 
and be grateful j" '' Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly j" " You, or they, 
will have a pleasant walk." 

670. Shall, on the contrary, In the first person, simply foretells } in the 
second and third persons, it promises, commands, or threatens 5 as, " I shall 
ffo abroad j" " We shall dine at home 5" " Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit the 
land 5" " Ye shall do justice, and love mercy j" " They shall account for their 
misconduct." The following passage is not translated (3.) according to the 
distinct and proper meanings of the words sfiall and toill : " Surely goodness 
and mercy snail follow me all the days of my life ; and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever." It ought to be, "will follow me," and "I sJudl 
dwell." — ^The foreigner who, as it is said, fell into the Thames,^ and cried out^ 
*' I wiU be drowned ! nobody shall help me !" made a sad misapplication of 
these auxiliaries. 

57L Tiiesc observations respecting the import (4.) of the verbs iwK ana 
shall, must be understood of explicative sentences 3 for when the sentence is 
interrogative, just the reverse, (5.) for the most part, takes place : thus, " I 
shall go," " You will go," express event (6.) only ; but, " Will you go ?" 
imports intention j and " Shall I go 7" refers to the will of another. But 
" He sfudl go," and " ShaU he go r' both imply will ; expressing or referring 
to a command. 

5" 
auxll 




perceivi 

" You shatl consent ;" " If you shall consent." T'lese auxiliaries 'are some- 
times interchsmged (8.) in the indicative and subjunctive moods ; to convey the 
same meanin*- of the auxiliary 3 as, " He will not return 3" " If he shall not 
return 3"- " He sliail not return 3" " If be will not return." 

573. Would primarily (9.) denotes inclination of will j and should, obliga- 
tion 3 but they both vary their import, and are often used to express simple 
event. 

574. Do and have are sometimes used as principal verbs, according to the 
following . 

SYNOPSIS. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. . 

Pres. I do. I have. 

Imp. I did. I had. 

Per/. I have done. * I have had. 

Plnp. I had done. I had had. 

1 Fid. I shall or will do. I shall or will have. 

2 FiU. I shall have done. I shall have had. 

What ifl the use o^vmst 7 568. all the days of my life ; and I will dwell 

. What does will intimate in the first in the hoase of the Lord for ever." 570. 

person sinsrular? plural.' 569. Give an In what consists the mistake in the 

example. 569. In the second and third expression which the foreigner made 

persons .? 569. . Give an example. 569. when he fell into the Thames? 570. 

What does ehcUl intimate in the first What do ahaU and wHl denote in inter- 

persoh? 570. Give an example. 570. rosrative sentences; as, "Shall I go?" 

In what particular is the translation of *' Will you go .'" 571. 

the foFlowing passasre incorrect ? " Sure- What do wotUd and should primarily 

ly goodness and ftiercy shall follow ice denote i 573. 

SOToahun the truth. (2.) Show». (3.) ExprM'ed. (4.) Meanin*. (5.) ContT*2' 

i.) \Vhat bappcm. (7.) Suflera. (8.) To exchange one for the othpr. (S.) In the first pl?«' 

8* 
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678. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pru. I may or can do. I may or can have. 

Mk^. I mif^t, could, would, ur should I might, could, would or should have. 

do. 

Per/, I may or can have done I may or can have had. 

Pbip, I might, cottid, would or should I might, could, would or should have 

have done. had. 

676. 'SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pru, 1. If I do. If I have, &c. 

676—1. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Prt9. Do you, or Do you do. Have you, or Do you have. 

677. INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pru. To do. To have. 

Ptrf. To have done. To have had. 

678. PARTICIPLES. 
Prea. Doing. Having. 
Pfrf, Done. Had. 
Comp. perf, HaTing done. Having had. 



L. OF l)EFECTIVIi VERBS. 

679. Defective verbs are those which are used o»ly in 
Bome of the moods and tenses. 

680. The following are the principal ones : 

Prts. Tense, Imp. Tense. Perf. Participle 

May, Might, (WanUng.) 

Can. Could, 

Will, Would, 

Shall, Should, 

Must, Must, 

Ought, Ought, 

1 Quoth, 

fiSl. Of these, ought Mid muatj you perceive, are not varied. 

682. Ought and ^ttoOi are always used as principal verbs. O^ht is tJie 
tame in theimperfect tense as in the present, and is always followed by an in- 
finitive ; as, '^He ought to study ;" " He ought to have read." In ihis last 
example, ought is in the imperfect ; . and in the first, it is in the present. This 
we determine by the infinitive, which follows the verb, thus : when the jiresent 
infinitive follows ou^htj ought is in the present tense 5 but when the perfect in- 
finitive follows it. it is in the imperfect tense. 

683. In English, verbs are often used both in a transitive and intransitive, 
or neuter signification. Thus, to flatten, when it signifies to make even or level, 
U an active-transitive verb ; but when it signifies to grate dull or msipid, it is 
an intransitive verb. 

. ^ ^ 

Will you repeat the synopsis of do Which are not varied ? 581. 

throufffa all the moqd» ? t. of have 7 How are ought and quoth always used f 

Will you eon>iieate do in the present 582. i • • »v 

tense ? novo in jthe perfect tense i ' ' How can yon tell wh«l^0M|g'W w m the 

What is the perfect participle of do ? present tetwfe ? 588. 

of hav ? the compOuud perfect of A» ? of When is it in the imperfect tense i 58S8. 

A<wa? Give an example of each tense. 582. 

1,. What are defective verbs? 579. When is toiioiltn, txansitive, and when 

WUl you mention the priiwipal ones, intransitive ? 683. \ > «« 

with their imperfect tenses ? 580. How, then, are verbs often used ? 583. 
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584. A neuter or Intransitive verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
become a compound active-transitive verb ; as, to smUe is intransitive 3 it can-, 
nov, therefore, be followed by an objective case,' nor be changed into the pas- 
sive form. We cannot say, '* She smiled him," or " He was smiled '/' but 
we say, very propcHy, " She smiled on him j" " He was smik'd on by her." 

585. Prepositions affect the meaning- of verbs in different ways. To cast 
means to throw ; as, '' He ca^l a stone at her.'' SV? cast up, however, meang 
to compute ; as, *' He casts up his accounts." In all instances in which the 
preposition follows the verb, and modifies its meaning, it should be considered 
a part of the verb, and be so treated in parsing. 

586. There are some verbs, which, although they admit an objective case 
afler them, still do not indicate the least degree of action 5 as, "I resemble 
jny father." This seeming inconsistency may be easily reconciled by reflect- 
ing' that, in all such cases, the verb has a direct reference to its object. Of 
this nature are the verbs j-etain, reseynble, own, have, &,c. 

587. Some neuter or intran.sitive verbs admit of a passive form, and are 
thence called neuter passive verbs ; as, *• John goes home to-night." Here 
goes is an intransitive verb. But in the sentence, " John is gone home," is 
^one is a neuter psussive verb. Again, in the phrase, " William comes," comes 
IS au intransitive verb 5 and in the phrase, " William is come," is come is a 
neuter passive verb. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

1. 

" William had had many advan- " He has had many precious op 
tages before he improved portunities." 

them in a proper manner." " John will do as his instructer 

"A ^ood scholar will not do directs." 

what (1.) is forbidden by his " He may have had time." 
instructer." 

2. 
" I own this book." " 1 cannot believe him." 

" Charles resembles his parents." " His father does not hesitate to 
" He retains his place." trust him." 

3. 

" The farmer casts seed into the " She smiles sweetly." 
ground." " She^miled on John." 

" The merchant casts up his ac- " John was smiled on by fortune 
counts often." in every undertaking." 

4. 
" The instructer has come." " Mary was gone before her moth- 



)) 



" Our instructer has come." er came. 

" William has gone to visit his " When they came to town, they 

parents." made many purchases." 
" Susan has gone." 

■ ■ f " I 

How can an intransitive verb become Is resemh'i^ strictly speaking, a transi- 

transitive ? 584. Give an example. 584. live verb ? 586. 

What docs to'cast mean ? 585. Why does it admit an object after it ? 

Meaning of to east up ? 585. 586. 

When may the preposition be reckoned There are several verbs of this olass 3 

a part of the verb? .585. will you name sonK^ofthem ? 586. 

How should it be considered in pars- What is a neuter passive verb? 587. 

ing? 585. - Give an example. 587. 

Will you now parse the next lessona ? 



(1.) JVkat atands for " that which," or •• th« thing which." Apply Rulet V. VI. and VIII. 
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LI. OF ADVERBS. 

588. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, participles, 
adjectives, and other adverbs, to qualify them. 

689. Expressions like the followiiig, namely, a few days agOj long since, 
none at all, at length, in vain, by no means, a great deal, Slc, are denominated 
adverbial phrases, when ihey are used to qualify verbs on participles, by ex- 
pressin<s^ the manner, time or degree of action. 

690. The definite article the is frequently placed before adverbs of the 
comparative and superlative deg^rees, to give the expression more force 5 as, 
" The more he walks, the better he feels." When the article is used in this 
sense, both the article and adverb may be reckoned an adverbial phrase, and 
be so considered in parsing-. 

591. You have doubtless noticed that most words ending in Iv are adverbs. 
The reason of this is that ly is a contraction of the adverb lih : thus, from , 
vtanlike we form TnanJy : gentlemanly is a contraction of gentlemanlike. — 
Hence, 

5^2. If you meet viith a word ending in ly, implying in its signification the 
idea of like, you may conclude at once that it is an adverb. 



■ Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, and other 

adverbs. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" In vain we hole for perfect happiness^ 

50.3. In vciinis an adverbial tiirase, and qualifies looky ac- 
cording to Rule IX. 

EXERCISES IN SY'^TAX CONTINUED. 

<' John has come again, but Wil- *' William acted* verv nobly." 

liam has not." « I will by no means consent." 

" Very many persons fail of hap- " He wrote a long letter a few 

piness." days ago."(l.) 

" A vast many evils are incident " John was writing carelessly." 

to man in his wearisome jour- " I have admonished her once and 

ney through life." again." 

*' The instructress has at length " A few days ago, there 'was much 

arrived." excitement in town." 

LI. What is the meaning of adycrt ? When are thev to be considered ad- 

228. veirhifil phrasos ? 589. 

To what 18 the adverb lomed ? 588. Is the article the ever ioined to an ad- 

For what purpose .= 583. verb ? 590. For whiit purpose ? 590. 

How many different parts of speech What do the article and adverb form 

d0e3.it qualify ? 588. in such cases ? 590. 

Which are they ^ 588. How is it to be considered in parsing ? 

What is the definition^of an adverb.^ 590. 

688. How came most words ending in Zy to 

Are jftdverbs compared .?* be considered adverbs ? 591. Give an 

Will you compare zcwc^ ? 235. soonl example. 591. 

SS-I' How can we determine between words 

HfTw arc they compared? 236. endinfr in ly, whether or not they are ad- 

Will you compare the adverbs twucA? verbs? 592. 

welll bad? nil 2)7. What rule do vou apply" when you 

borne adverbs are not regular in their parse an adverb ? IX. 

cornparison ; will you name one? 237. » In vain we look." Will you parse 

Will you name four or five adverbial in vain? 593. 
phrases r oby. 

n.) Jtf^ days ago-^n advertW phf«. . See qu«lion to234. 
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Note IX. To qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, and 
other adverba, we should use adverbs ; but to qualify nouns^ 
we should use adjectives. 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** William writes ^ood."* ** On conditions suitably to his 

** Siisan studies diligent.'* rank." 

" He speaks fluently and reasons " He speaks correct." 

correct." " Mary sings admil*able." 

" John writes tolerable well, but " He writes elegant." 

readsf miserable." " He reads .and spells very bad." 
" Harriet dresses neat." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

594. Will you write down a sentence, containing a compound 
active-transitive verb .»* One, having a neuter-passive verb .'' 

Will you compose two or more sentences about a lion f Two or 
more, about sheep f Two or more, about a cote ? One, about an ox f 
One, about a dog f One, about a cat ? One, about Africans f One, 
about Indians f One, about ^Ae^ ? One, about sttam'boai disasters f 
One, about stagre accidents f 



LII. OF PREPOSITIONS. 

595. Prepositions are used to connect words, and to show 
the relation between them. 

6%. W^ uot unrr<K]ueiitJy meet with verbs compounded of a preposition 
and verb j as, •* to Mphold," " to i/ivesl," " to overlook ;" and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb 5 as, " to t/nrferstand," " to vnth" 
draw." But the preposition more freouentl v occurs after the verb, and sepcL' 
roUe from it 5 as, " to cast up," " to fall on." The sense of the verb, in this 
case, is also materially affected by the preposition. 

598. The prepositions a/ler, before, (wore, beneath, and several others, some* 
times appear to dc adverbs, and may be so considered ;' as, " They had their 
reward soon after f^ " He died not long before ;" " He dwells above .•" but 
if the noiyi tiinf or place be added, they lose their adverbial form j as, *\ He 
died not long before" [that time], &c. 

599. There is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the correct use of the dif- 
ferent prepositions. For illustration, we will take the following sentences : " He 
walks with a staff by moonlight ;" " He was taken by stratagem, and killed 
with a sword." Put the one pre)x>sition for the other, and say, •' He walks by 

^■^^' ■ — ^— 1 ■ I . _ ■ II II- L 

Will you next purse the remaining ex> compounded f 596. Give an example, 

ercises ? _^ 596. 

When should we" use adverbs .' Note Where is the pr^osi'tion more fre- 

IX. ' qnently placed ? 596. Give an example. 

Whon adjectives i Note IX. 596. 

"William writes fjood." Wherein is Will you name four preposition* which 

this suntunce incorrect f* in many instances appear to be adverbs ? 

Will you now par<ie|^and correct the re- 698. 

maining exerciseH f How may they be converted into prep- 

Lfl. What is the meaning ofpreposi- oaitions a^nin ? 598. 



»» 



tion 1 244. " ^p walks by a staff with moonlight. 

What ar? prepositions ? 505. Will you correct this sentence, and, then 



Will you repent the list ? 217. repeat the phrase ? 

With what are verbs not un frequently 



> 



• For tha adjective food, we should use ftc aavcrb xoeO, aecording to Note IX. , , i— «■- 

t ttmda asmf witb Jiit"*^ understood, and u, then>.fore,.conBccted with wrifci by the oomiiBe<ioo *'*<*«cJP 
ably to I^lcria. 
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a staff vith moonlight ;" " He was taken ^iih stratagem, and killed by a 
sword ;'' and it will appear that they differ in signification more than one, 
at first view, would be apt to imagine 

Rirz.B X. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" John lives within his income.^* 

600. Within is a preposition. 

Income is a common noun, of the thirb person, singular 

NUMBER, NEUTER GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and gOVCmed by 

tviUiint according to Rule X. 

EXERCISES in SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

"Thomas made his fortune by He made the sun to shine by 

industry." day, and the moon (1.) to give 

" Susan labors with her needle light by night." 

for a livelihood." "Beneath the oak lie acorns in 

" Resppcling that affair, there was great abundance." 

a controversy." " John, who is at all times watch 

" In six days God made the world, ful of his own interest, will 

and all things that are in it. attend to that concern." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. . \ 

601 . Will you fill up the follovviiig sentences with suitable prepo- 
sitions to make sense .? " John was — the house when he was seized 
a fit." " The busy bee — summer provides food — the approach- 
ing winter — the prudence — a rational being." 

"will you supply the, objects to the following.' " James was catch- 
ing ." " He was beating ." " He supports ." 

"^Will you supply agents or nominative cases to the follcwing ? 

" was running." " was dancing." 

Will you supply verbs in the following .^ " A dutiful child . 

his parents." " Grammar us correctly." • 

Will you compose two ©r more sentences about hoys f One, about 
tchaie-s ? One, about snakes? One, ahoui foxes ? One, about •parents? 
One, about brothers? One, about sisters? One, about uncles? One, 
about aunts ? 



LIII. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

602. A CONJUNCTION is a word that is chiefly used to con- 
nect sentences, so as, out of two or more sentences, to make 
but one. 



Will you repeat the rule rosnoptinv the What is a simple sentence ? 253. Give 

government ofnounsbv propositions? X. an example. A compound sentence? 

ZlV\7f^.i^\r:in^''^''''''^'^^'" Will 256. Giie an example. 

y°Win von no. takTih '"'""'' ^ ^^O. Why called comp6und ? 254'. 

oriel fo be"?arse^d at r"^hth"?K^"- IJl'* • ^''^'''"'' ""T^'^^ ' ^' 
to be written ? winch, those What is a coniunction .•' 602. 

- Meaning of copulative ? 264. 

(1.) The seme is, " He made the moon » »r«^ T" -~ . " 

rtood, and coxmected with tun, by ^aXt Xf, '^'*» *«""> » in the objective case, governed tj maae ondet 
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b03. Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to connect sen- 
tences ; as, " Blessed is the man who feareth the Lord." 

604. Conjunctions very often unite senlftnces when they appear fo unite 
only words ; as in ihe following sentences : ** '^^* ^^^ interest lbrt)id vicious 
indulgences." " Wisdom or folly governs us." Each of these forms of ex- 
pression contains two sentences, namely, the first, " Duty forbids vicious in- 
dulgences j" " Interest forbidJ vicious indulgences :" the second, " Wisdom 
governs us 3". " Folly governs us." 

Conjunctions connect verbs of the same mood and tense, 
and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
605;, " William writes and ciphers." 

^ndiia a copulative conjunction. 

Ciphers is a regular active intransitive verb, from the 
verb t6''^^her — ^^Pres. cipher; Imperf. ciphered; Per, part. 
ciphered.. 1. I cipher ; 2. You cipher ; 3. He or William 
ciphers" — made- in the indicative mood, present tense, 
third person singular, and agrees with William understood, 
and is connected to writes by the conjunction onrf, agreeably to 
Rule XI. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" John ciphers rapidly, and reads^ " Though he is lively, yet he is 
, .cbrrectly." not too volatile." 

*•' Ifnve contend about trifles, and " If he has promised, he should 
violently maintain our opin- act accordingly." 

ions, we shall gain but few " He denied that he circulated 
fl^nds." the report." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

- 606. Will you compose, a sentence containing the conjunction iff 
One, containing audf As many sentences as there are conjunctions 
which* follow ; each seiftence containing one ? Although. Unless. 
For. Because. Therefore. Or. JVeither. J^or. 

Will you compose a sentence about Jackson?^ One, about Clay? 
One, about Jtfonroe 9 One, about Madison f 



LIV. OF INTERJECTIONS 

607. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden feelings 
of the speaker. 

-f— — — — - - ■ ^^ 

What is the use of the copulative con- Do conjunctions ever connect een- 

junction ? 265. t^nceswhenthey appear to connect words 

Will 3'ou repeat the list of copulative only .' 604. Give an example. 604. 

conjunctions .'* 266. " William writes and ciphers." Will 

What does disjujictioe signify ? 271. you parse and 1 605. ciphers 7 605. 

What does the disjunctive conjunction Will you, in the next placcj take the 

connect ? 274. exercises to be parsed and written, and 

Will yoo repeat tlie list of them ? 275. dispose of .them .<* 

What is the rule for connecting words LIV. What is the meaning of tnter- 

by conjunctions .'' XI. jeetion 1 283. 

What other words, besides conjunc- What are interjections .' 607. 
tions and prepositions, connect ? 603. 



\. 
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608. We do not say, " Ah, I !" " Oh, I !" but " Ah, me !" *' Oh. me I' 
using the objective case after the inteijection. The pronoun here spoken of, 
you perceive, is of the first person : hence. 

Note X. Pronouns of the first person are put in the 
objective case, after the interjections OA .' O! ah! &c. 

609. We say, ** O thou persecutor !" " Oh yejiypocrites !" " O thou who 
dwellest," &c. : -hence, 

Note XI. The interjections O ! oh ! and . ah I require 
the nominative case of pronouns in the second person. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

610. " Ah me ! I must perish^ 

Ah is an interjection. 

Me is a personal pronoun, of the first person, singular, 
OBJECTIVE CASE, and governed by aA, agreeably tp Note X. 

exercises in syntax continued. 

*' O, thou (1.) who hast murdered deaf (3.) to the calls of duty 

thy friend !" and honor." 

" O, thou who hearest prayer !" *• Oh ! happy (4.) us, surrounded 

" Ah me ! must I endure all this ?" with so many blessings." 
"Ah! unhappy (2.) thou, who art 

SENTENCES TO BE \VRITTEN. 

611. Will you compose a sentence containing alas? One, con- 
taining oA? One, ?iho\ii volcanoes? One, Qboxxt Lakes? One, about 
islands? One, about Wehster the statesman? One, about a good 
scholar? One, about a poor scholar? One, about a good instrvxter ' 



LV. OF THE AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. . 

G12. Apposition, in grammar, signifies the putting of two nouns in the 
same case. 

613. Wiion T say, " John the mechanic has come," I am speaking of only 
one per.-:on 5 ihe iwo nouns, John and mechanic, both mceming or referring to 
tlie same pe.i.on j consequently ihcy are put, by apposition, in the same case : 
lience, 

HirX.13 xv. 

JVIien two or more nouns, in the same sentence, signify 
the same thing, they, are put, by apposition, in the 
same case. 



Will you repeat from the list six inter- Will you now take the remaining ex 

jections ? 235. ercisea to be parsed and wntlen ? 

How may an interjection generally be LV. Meaning of appo.^ittou? 612. 

known ? 2:i6. "John the mechanic." How many 

" Ah me !" In what case is »iM! ? 610. persons aro here spoken of? 613. Should, 

What rule or note applies to me 1 X. then, the two nouns, John and mechaniCf 

" O thou," &,c. What note applies be in the same, or a different case ? 613. 

to tftoul XI. What is tho rule for this agreepient f 

" Ail me !'■ Will yau parse ahl mel XV. 

610. 

——————— " 

• U'> !!°r '*^ *PPjy ^°*^ ^^' (2.) Aznn with thou, by Role IV. 

(3.) Belong! to who, by Rule IV. (4.) Xpply Role IV. 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

614. ''Webster the statesman k(is left us J* 
Statesman is a common noun, masculine gender, third 

PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, NOMINATIVE CASE, Rlld pUt ill appO- 

fiition with fVebstcr, by Rule XV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. ' 

1. 

'< John the Baptist was beheaded." '* Cicero, the jorator, floorished in 

** David, the thieff was appre- the time of Catiline, the con- 

hended.'* spirator." 

*' Johnson, the bookseller,- has " I visit Thompson; the profet- 

failed in business." sor, often." 

*< I consulted Williams, the law- " John, the miller, died yester- 

yer." day." 

2. 

*^ If John will not go, I will go *' We will inspect the goods our- 

inyself"(l.) ^ selves." 

'' You yourself are in fault." '' I, I am the man who committed 

** They themselves were mis- the deed." 

taken." - 

Eimark 1.— For the same reason that one noun agrees with another in case, 
It a^^rees with it in number and person also. 

" I, Alexander, by the grace of *J We, the Representatives of the 
God, •emperor of all uie Rus- people of these colonies, do 

sians, promulgate this law." make this declaration." 

Remark 2. — When one noun describes or qualifies another, the one so 
qualifying becomes an adjective in sense, and may be so considered in pars- 
ing. Accordingly^ Trenuynt, in tbe phrase '' Tremont House;'' is an adjec- 
tive belonging to Houses by Rule j V. 

615. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

." The Marlborough Hotel is situ- '^ John Dobson was in town yei- 

ated in Washington-street." terday." 

" The firm of Messrs. Williams '< John Johnson, the blacksmith, 

&> Sons, has failed." has broken his leg." 

Remark 3. — When the nouns which refer to the same person or thing are 
separated by verbs, as, *' Webster is a statesman," it is customary to apply 
one or more of the following rules : 

1. Any verb may liave llie same case after it as before it, when both words 
refer to ■ ttie same thing. 

2. TVie verb to be, through all its variations, has the same case after it as 
that which next precedes it. 



« Webster tbe statesman." Will you. " Tremont House.**- What part of 

parse «to««9>Nan ? 614. speech is TVemontI Remarks. How 

Will vou now parse the sncceedm^ex- ased Here ? Remark 2. Will you ]»««•' 

ercises ? it in full ? 

" I will go myself." Will you parse Will you now parse all the ezerclies 

myself 1 under Remark 2 ? 

Ho\/ is the compound personal pronoun What is the rule or rUles usually giv- 

formed in the singular ?. 386. Uowinthe en for parsing sUUesman, in the phrase, 

plural .•' 386. *' Webster iff a statesman" .^ Remark 3: 

When one noun is put in apposition 1,2,3,4. 

with another, in what particulars does it In the same sentence, do Webster and 

agree with it? Remark 1. statesman both mean or refer to the same 

Will you now parse the next exe»-- person ? In what case, then, ought they 

else* ? ' to be ? 613. By what rule ? XV. 

(1.) HMdfvtk coinpound peraonal prcmoun, firrt penon, tinguUr, nominative caie, and put iii,appo«««« 
with /, by Rttis XV. 

9 I 
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3. Passioe verbs of fuunmgj judging, 4*c. hoot the same ease after them as 
h^ore them. 

4. Neuter verbs have the same case after them as before them. 

616. The foreo^oiiig rules, In the opinion of the wrUer, arc wholly unneces- 
sary, lending merely lo confiise ihe niind of the learner by requiring hint to 
niatie a disiinclion ii\ form, when there exists none in prncinle. In corrobora- 
tion ol this fact, Mr. xMurray ha-s the following r6inark : — 

617. ' \iy ihese e.xaniples it appears, thai the verf) to he has no p-ovemment 
of V case, but serves in all its forms as a conductor to the cases 5 so that the two 
cases, which, in die constni<"tion ol the .sentence, are the next before and ailer 
it, niuhl a!\va_)a be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more iutclligiblc by ob- 
servnig that the words, in the cases pre<-e<ling and following the vert> to be, 
may Ihj said to be in apposition to eacli other. Thus, in the sentence, * 1 un 
derstood it to be liiin,' the words it and him are in apposition 3 that is, they re- 
(»r to the same thing, and are in the same case.'' 

618. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" Webster is a statesman." " Julius Csesar was that Roman 

" John is a good scholar." general who conquered the 

" William will become a distin- . Gauls." 

guishedand valuable citizen." " Tom struts- a soldier." (1.^ 

" She walks a queen." (1.) " Will sneaks a scrivener.' 

" He is styled Lord (1.) Mayor (1.) "Claudius Nero, Caligula's un- 

of London." cle, a senseless fellow, obtain- 

" He was named John." (L) ed the kingdom." 
" She moves a queen." (1.) 

2. 

" Susan took her to be Mary." (1 .) ^ who is the son of Mr. (2.) John 

" 1 took him to be John (2.) Og- Quincy (2.) Adams." (1.) 

den." ** She is not now the person whom 

" We at first took it to be her, but they represented her (1.) to 

afterwards were convinced have been." 

that (3.) it was not she." " Whom (5.) do you fancy them 

" He is not the person who (4.) to be .^" 

it seemed he was." " The professor was appointed 

" I understood it to be him (I.) tutor to the prince." 

Remark 3. — It not unfrequentl^' happens that l\e couneclmg verb is omit- 
ted 5 as, " They made him captain 5" that is, to be captain. 

3. 

" They named him John." " They proclaimed him king." 

" The soldiers made him gen- " His countrymen crowned him 
eral." emperor. ' 

619. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

<< It might have been him, (6!) iuit . " She is the person who I under- 
there is no proof (7.) of it." stood it to have been. 

" Though I was blamed, it could " Who do you think me to be ? 
not have been me." " Whom do men say that 1 am ? 

« I saw one w ho 1 took to be she." " Whom think ye that 1 am ? 

' What office doos the verb to be perform be parsed in the phrase, " I underutood it 

between cases ? 617. to be him" ? 617. 

Are the cases next before and after it, WilJ you now parse lessons 1,2 «"" ^^ 

alike, or different ? 6I7. Is the verb to be always expressed ? 

What is the opinion of Mr. Murray Bemark3. Give an example. Remarks, 

respecting the casea before and after to Will you now Uke Uie sentences to be 

be7 617. p-^rsed and corrected j also those to be 

How does ho think it and him sh ould written ? . 

<1.) ApplT Rule XV. (2.)Renia*2. (3.) Conjunction. (4.) Who if put in appotition wUh ** 
by Rule W. , (5;) W^A<w; ^=»««« with them, by Rul« 3^. '(?•) W^ "bw^d be K to vee with Iti 
Mcordinf to Rule XV. (7.) Apply Rule VI. '' ' 



it 
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620. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence having nouns in apposition ? One, 
having nouns in apposition, but separated by a verb ? One, having 
a noun used as an adjective ? 

Will you construct a sentence having in it tlie word who f One, 
having wftose? One, having wJtmnf One, having wiuttf One, 
having t/iat f One, having inan ? One, having wonum f One, hav- 
ing baiff One, having girls f One, having parctUs 9 



^ LVI. OF NOUNS USED INDEPENDENTLY. 

621. To address signifies to speak to; as, ''James, your father has come." 
The name of the person addressed must always be of mo second person ; and 
a noun in this situation, when it has no verb to agree with it, and is wholly dis- 
connected with the rest of the sentence, is said to be independent. Hence, 



When an address is made, the name of the person or 
thing addressed is in the nominative case independent, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
622. "John, will you assist me ?*^ 

Jmhn is a. proper noux, of the second person, singular 

IVUMBRR, masculine GENDER, and NOMINATIVE CASE INDEPEND- 
ENT, accordiDg to Rule XVI. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

^* My lords, (1.) the time has come " Rufus, you must improve your 

when we must take some de- time. 

cisive measures." " Gentlemen of the jury.'* 

" In making this appeal to you, 1* James, (1.) study (2.) youp 

my fellow-citizens, I rely en- book.'* 

tirely on your candor." " William, do try to get your les- 

son to-day." 
2. 
" Boys, B-ti^nd to your lessons." " My d^ar children, let no root of 
" Girls, come into school." bitterness spring up among 

" Did you speak to me, girls?" you." 

' ■-■■■- — ■ ■■■ I ■ ■ ■■ I ■ ■■ ■■»■■■ ^■■l 1^— ■ ■■ I — » ■ ■ I I ■ 

LVI. "James, yoxxT father has come.** When is i noun independent? 621. 

Which word here is the name of the per- What is the rule fo- a noun put inde- 

•on adilressed f pendeniiy? XVI. 

What ia the meaning of to addresil \n the »«eiile»p«, "John, will you as- 

621. giflt me?" will you parse Joknl 629. 

Of what person is a noun when an ad- Will you next parse the rest of the 

dress is made ? 63 J. exerci^jos ^n this rule ? 



(1.) Rule XVL (2.^ Luperalive mood, asd agrees with thou or you understood, bj Rule VII, 
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LVII. OF NOUNS IN THE CASE ABSOLUTE 

623. In the phrase, " The sun being risen, we set sail," the first clause of 
the sentence, namely, " The sun being risen,-' has nothing lo do with ihe re- 
mainder : the noun and participle may, therefore, when taken together, be said 
to be ui the nominative case iiniependent ; but as we have already one case of 
this nature, we will^ for the sake of making a distinction, call this (the noun 
joined with a participle) the nominative case absolute. Hence, 



A noun or pronoun before a participle^ and independent 
of the rest of the sentence^ is in the nominative case 
absolute, 

624. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

« The sun (1.) being risen, (2.) we " Wellington having^ returned to 

departed." ^ England, tranquillity was re- 

" Egypt being conqiiered, Alex- stored to France." 

ander returned to Syria." " Bonaparte being conquered, the 

** Shame being lost, all virtue was king was restored." 

lost." " The conditions beinf observed, 

*^ The soldiers retreating, victory the bargain was a mutual 



waa lost." " benefit." 

625. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" Him (3.) onlv excepted, who " Him being destroy ed-^-. the re- 
was a murderer." mainins robbers nxade their 

** Her being dismissed, the rest of escape. 

the scholars behaved well." «, 



LVIII. OP THE INFINITIVE MOOD, 

Note XII. — A verb in the infinitive mood is eometiraes 
placed independently ; as, ** To be frank, I own I have in- 
jured you." 

626. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

« To confess the truth, 1 was in " To tell the plain truth, I per- 
fault." suaded him to stay." 

« To display his power, he op- " To conviTice you, I will Con- 
pressed his s oldiers." . tinue here till you return." 

LVJl. " The nun beinjf risen, we set LVUI. •* To conleBs the truth. I 

•ai1.»» How many words in this sen- was," &c. How is to cortfess used ?— 

tence, used independently, are taken to- Note XII. • 

gether ? 683. What is the rule for it ? Note XU. 

Why is this case denominated ihe case What is the iufinitive mood used toff 

absolute? 623. 479. '. ' 

What is the rule for the case absolute ? How many tenses hM it ? 528. 

XV''' What is its usual sign ? 517. • 

Will you now take the parsing exer- Will you now parse the exercises un- 

cises under Rule XVII and tuZn the der' Note Xll. ? • 

sentences to be corrected ? . . * 

a^ WtenTSS'iTiXtSS'a^^ by Rule XVII. g3^^^"\^...rrri[! 

by RoJeXra. »"•"«'«•« uwoiute, it AoaU be in the QomiMtive csjs^ Bim ilbotM thersfm be H 
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«' To play is pleasant." What is pleasant ? " To play." The infinitiTe 
to play is, then, the nominative case to is. " Thou shall not kill, is required of 
all men." What is required ? " Thou shall not kHI." The verb is required, 
then, agrees with " Thou shall not kill," as its nominative. Hence, 

626-1. Note XIII. — The infinitive mood, or part of a 
sentence, is frequently put as the nominative case to a verb 
of the third person singular. 

627. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

* To excel requires much exer- " Thou shalt not kill, is the cona- 
tion." niand of God." 

" To abandon friends will sink a " Honor thy father and tJiy moth- 
man's character.". er, is required of all men." 

'* To practise religion is our du- " To write a fair hand requires 
ty.*' practice." 

Remark I.'— To extel is tlie nominative^ case to reqiHres by Note XIXI. j 
and rei/uires agrees with to excel bv Rule VII. 'In parsing " Thou shalt not 
kill," we first apply Rules VI., VII. and IX. The whole phrase is considered 
the nominative to is required, by Note XIII. 

2. The infinitive mood, or a part of a sentence, is frequently the object of a 
transitive verb ; as, " Boys love to play." What do boys love t " 1*© play." 
The object of /oi^, then, is to play. " Children do not consider how much has 
been done for them by their parents." Consider what ? " Hoto much has bten 
done /or them by their parents ;" including for the object of the verb the whole 
phrase in italics. 

Note XIV. — The infinitive mood or part of a sentence, 
may have an adjective or participle agreeing with it, when 
there is no noun, either expressed or understood, to which 
the adjective may belong. 

628. .EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" To see tlie sun is pleasant." " Defraud not thy neighbor, is 
" To practise virtue will be pro- binding on all." 

ductive of happiness." " To do good to our enemies, is 
" To be ridiculed is unpleasant." not natural to our hearts." 

Remarks. — Pleasant agrees with " to see the sun," by Note XIV. Bind- 
ing agrees with- " Defraud hot thy neighbor," by the flame authority. To is 
apply Rule VII. j to sun. Rule VUI. 5 to the infiutive to see, Note XIII. 

629. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one or more sentences having an infinitive gov- 
erned by a participle ? One, using an infinitive arler a noun ? One, 
describing the manner of playijig hall f One, or more, on the man- 
ner of playing tag f pne, on the duty of children to mind their pa- 
rents .? One, or more ^ on industry f One, on the business you intend 
to pursue for life ^ 

" To play is pleasant." What is ploaiH Since we have a rule f^to love, as a 

ant ? What, then, is the nominative to verb, there is no necessity for considering^ 

i»? 626-1. Rule f Note XIII. it the object in parsing : what rule, then, 

"Thou shalt not kill, is required of all ' will yon apply to it .?- Xtl. 

men." What is required .J* Will you name an example in which 

What ib the nominative to is reqwredl there is part of a sentence used as the 

fl96-l. Rule ? Note XIII. object of a verb .' 627. Remarks. 

Will you now parse the remaining ex- " To see the sun is pleasant.'* Will 

•reises under this rule ? ypu parse pleasant 7 to see f the 1 sunf isf 

" Bovs lovo to play." What is the ob- Will you now parse the remaining o»- 

j«et of lave 7 6S7. Kemark S. «rcis«8 under Note XIV. 

9* 
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LIX. 

690. In the phrase, " John and James are here/' the aen&e is that "John 
and James are both "here i" two persons are therefore spoken of, which ren- 
ders it necessary to use the plural verb afe, to agree with two nouns wiiicii in* 
dividually are singular : hence, 



Two or mort nouns or pronouns^ of the singular num' 
ber, connected together by and, either expressed or 
understood, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns^ 
agreeing unth them in the plural number. 

631. EXERCISES IN SYiNTAX. 

" William and James run." " John and Joseph can get their 
" Mary and Harriet study, and lessons." 

they will therefore excel." " Time and tide wait for no man." 

" Touand I are in fault." " My coat and pantaloons were 
" John and Thomas say they in- made by Watson." 

tend to study Latin." 

Remarks. — WUliam is one of the nominatives to the verb run. , James is in 
the nominative case to the verb run, and is connected with the noun WiUiant.^ 
by Rule XI. Run agrees with William and James by Rule XVIII. 

632. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

''Mary and her cousin has come." ''The farmer and his son is in 
" You and I makes progress in * town." 

our studies." " Susan and her sister ia deceit- 

" Life and health is both uncer- ful." 

tain." " William and John both writes a 

good hand." 

Remarks. — ^For hag eomef we should read hav£ cojne, that the verb may be 
^ural, when it has two nominatives connected by and, according to Rule 

JSjrcepfe'onl.— When and connects two or more nouns in the singular, which 
refer to the same person or thing, the verb must be singular ; as, " Pliny the 
philosopher and naturalist has greatly enriched science.'^ 

633. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" That superficial scholar and " In that house live a great and 
critic have -given new evi- distinguished scholar and 

dence of his misguided judg- statesman." 

ment." " Mr. Cooper, the sailor and nov- 

»* There go a benevolent man and elist, visit La Fayette, the 

scholar." patriot and philanthropist." 



LIX. When I «ay," John and James IVill you parse the Bjcceetling «xer- 

are here," of how many peruons do I cisefl ? 

apeak ? " Pliny the pHiloMonher and naturalist 

Should we, then, nse 15 or ore ? C30. has greatly enriched Sfeiftnce.'.' Why 

What 18 the rule for are ? X Vtll. should we uro Aat, in thh sentence, in- 

Will you now parse the exercises un- stead nf hare. 1 FiJcc«p''««»n •• 

^*«S,V-n-^^"'j'. "That miperficinl scholar and ^,ritic 

WilUam and Jamog run." Will von- have eiven." Why is kave gvosn Incor- 

parso mUiam in full? «„rf j Janiea't rect? Exception l/ 

"*^ii w„ «-«• th« «— ^*»at is the rule for has eomel Excep- 

Will yoli parse the next exercises > tion I 
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Exception 2.— When two or more nouns in the singular, connected by and, 
have each or every joined with them, the verb must be in the singular number j 
ds, ** Every person, every house, and every blade of grass, was destroyed/' 

634. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

<< Every man, and every womaxii " Each man, and each woman, 
and every child, were take/i.'* " were particularly alluded to 

^* Every tree, stick and twig^^ were . in the report of the affair.'* 
consumed." • 

Remark. — Were, in the first of these examples, should be changed for to<u, 
because reference is had to each person, individually considered, wUich, in re- 
spect to the verb, is the same in efiect as if one person only was s{>oken of. 

Note XV. — Every is sometimes associated with a plural 
noun, in which case the verb must be singular ; as, " Every 
hundred years constitutes a century." 

635. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Every twenty-four hours afford " Every four years add another 
to us the vicissitudes of day day to the ordinary number 

and night." of days in a year." 

Remark. — Afford^ in tlie example above, is a violation of the note : it should 
be affords J in the singular number. The reason of this is, that " every twenty- 
four hours," signifies a single period of iimej and is, therefore, in reality sin- 
gular. 

Note. XVI. — A verb in the plural will agree with a col- 
lective noun in the singular, when a part only of the indi- 
. viduals are meant ; as, " The council were divided in their 
sentiments." When the noun expresses the idea of unity, 
the verb should be singular ; as, ** The council was com- 
posed wholly of farmers." 

iZ^TwarAr*.— In the foregoing example, we use the plural verb were divided, 
because we refer to the individuals composins* the comicil ; but if no allusion 
of this sort had been made, and we had spoken of it as one entire body, we 
should have used the singular verb, accoramg to the common rule ; as, '' The 
council is composed wholly of farmers." 

We apply to council, in the first example. Note XVI. j to tocr« divided, the 
same note ; and to council, and was composed, in the second example. Rules 
VI. and VII. 

636. EXERCISES IN SVNTAX. 

" The council were divided in " My people do no^ consider." 

their sentiments.'' « The multitude eagerly pursue 

" A part of the men were mur- pleasure as their chief good." 

' dered.'' 

• In the first example, under Exception " The council were divided." Why 

2, why use was destroyed, rather than notioo.^? Note XVI. Remarks. Rule? 

tDSre destroyed ? Exception 2. Note XVI. 

VViUyou parse the remaining exercises When is a rioun called collective 7 306. 

under this exception, after having cor> In what circumstances would it be 

rected them ? ^ " proper to use the singular verb ? Note 

"Evorv twenty-four hours 'aflTprd to XVI. Give an example, 

ftg." VVhat does '* every twenty-four How do you parse coitwciZ? Note XVI, 

hours" signify, one period of time, or Remarks. Were dimdedl Note XVI. 

more f What is wrOng, then ? Why f Remarks. Was eompotsed., in the aecoad 

fi35. Remark. example ? ^ote XVI. 

• What is the rule for this ? Note XV. Will you now parse and correct tha 

Will you correct and pane the other remaining exercises under this note ? 
•zaip^Ie i 
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€37. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" My people doth not consider." " The committee was divided in 
" The people rejoices . in that their sentiments, and has re- 

which should give it sorrow." ferred the business to a gen- 

" The multitujle rushes to certain eral meeting." 

destruction." 



LX. 

638. NegaHre means denying ; and aJUrmative, asserting or declaring post- 
tirely. A sentence in which something is denied is a negative cue, and a sen- 
tence in which something is affirmed or positively asserted, is an affirmative 
one. " Vice degrades us," is an affirmative sentence, and " Labor does not 
injure us," is a negative one. Noty nothing j none at all, by no means, no, in no 
wrise, neither, no, none, Sf<., are negative terms. 

The phrase, " I have nothing," has one negative, and means, " I have not 




an aiffirmative. Hence, 



Two negatives in the same sentence, are equivalent to 

an affirmative. 

639. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" He spends all the day in idle-, " Be (1.) honesty nor (2.) take (3.) 

ness, and I cannot prevail on no shape nor semblance of 

hirft to do nothing." disguise." 

" He cannot get no employment " He is so (4.) indolent, that he 

in town. will not do nothing." 

** I cannot by no means consent." " I did not sgy nothing." 

" I shall not talte no interest in " He cannot do nothing accepta- 

the affair." ble to John ' 

" I never studied no grammar." '^ 

Remarks. — ^For nothing, in the above examples, read anything, in accord- 
ance with Rule XIX. 



-^J*^* What is the meaning of ne^o/Sve ? What is " I have not nothing" equal 

Od^qffirmativg 7 638. ' to in expression .? 638. 

What fs a negative sentence ? 638. What, then, can we say of two nega- 

An affirmative one i 638. Give an ex- lives ? Rule XIX. 

ample of each. r Will you next take the exercises under 

Will you name a few negative tenns ? Rule XIX. i 

638. What is a noun ? 4. article ? 350« 

How many negatives has the phrase adjective ? 363. pronoun ? 881. verb ? 

" I have nothing," and what does it 438. participle ?: 498. adverb ? 588. 

mMn ? 638. • preposition ? 595. conjunction ? ' 609. 

Meaning of " I have not nothing" ? interjection ? 607. common noun ? 301. 

^^ ' proper noun ? 302. definite article ? 80. 

«ow many negatives has" it ? indefinite article ? 83. 

vy hat kind of ft sentence is ** I have How many proneu^i in grammar have 

something^ ? 638. nouns ? 308. H ow many have verbs ? » 

(2.) f,^;^\^ °'' y^ ««i«tood, by Rule VH. 

toli!S^h!ito&^^ ""^ *^ "«'** ^'^ <Aou or foft iifidttMood, «n4 U thewtor. oosMCM 
(40 Adverb. 
• Mood, tease, number, and peison. 
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640. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



''Deep rivem move with silent 
majesty ; but small brooks 
are noisy." 

** Deeds are fruits ; words are but 
leave's." 

" It is a bad horse indeed that 
will not carry his own prov- 
• ender." 

" The hog never looks up to him 
who threshes down the a- 
coms." 

"Add not trouble to the grief- 
worn heart." 

*^ If the counsel be good, it is no 
matter who gives it." 

** By others' faults wise men cor- 
rect their own." 

" When the world says you are 
wise and good, ask yourself 
if it be true." 

'* Sin and misery are constant 
companions." 

641. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one sentence describing the business of an tn- 
structer f One, the business of a doctor f One, the business of a laW' 
y£T f One, of a dentist f One, of a surgeon f One, of a. farmer f One, 
of a blacksmith f One, of a miller f One, of K'merchmU f One, of a 
grocer f One, of an apothecary ? One, of a legi^lutor f One, of 2l judge f 
One, of a colonel f One, of a captmn ? One, of a general f One, of an 
agent in a factory 9 One, of the directors of a bank f 



** Power discovers the disposition 
of man." 

" Quarrels are easily begun, btit 
with difficulty ended. 

" Force without forecast is of lit- 
tle worth." 

** Rome was not built in one 
day." 

" In youth and strength think of 
old age and weakness." 

*^ All are not saints who go to 
church." ^ 

** To say well is good, but to do 
well is better." 

** No fear should deter us from 
doing good." 

" Pride, perceiving Humility hon- 
orable, often borrows her 
cloak." 

" Say what is well, but do what 
IS better." 



LXI. 



642. When I say, " He taught me grammar/' I mean, " He tmight gram- 
mar to me :" grammar ^ then, is the object of the verb, and me is govenied by 
the pfieposition tOj understood. In the first example, vfe have iwo objective 
cases after the verb taught ; and since there are many instances like the pre- 
cediu"", in which fransitive verbs are foJJowed by two objective case6»-4ience 
the following- 



How many participles are there ?* 
What are they .' 530, 503, 5')4. 

When is a verb active ? 439. 

When transitive ? 440, When intran- 
sitive ? 441. How may it be known ? 
154. 

Will you deeliae /? thou 7 hel sk«7 
U? 137. 

Of what person is IT my 1 ual their 1 
fotil 127. 

VVhat is nnood ? 451. the indicative ? 
4.')3. .potential? 453, subjunctive ? 456. 
infinitive? 479. imperative? 47Q. How 
many tenses has the indicative ? .535. 
■ubjuncttve ? 586. potential ? 527. in> 
finittve? 588. imperative ? 529. What 



are tue .<iigns of the present tense ? 519.' 
imporfcct ? 523. perfect ? 531. pluper- 
fect ? 532. first future ? 523. secoad 
future ? .'134. 

Will you now parse the promiscnous 
exercises ? 

Will you next take the sent«noe8 torba 
written ? 

LXI. " He tausht me' grammar." 
What does this mean? 642. What, then, 
is the object of the verb, and by what Is 
grammar governed ? 642. By what is me 
-governed? 642. 

How many objective caseli, then, fol- 
low the verb tavghi'l 648. 



•Thre* 
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7\oo objeciilje cases, the one of a person, and the other 
of a thing, may follow transitive verbs, of asking, 
teaching, giving, fyc, ; a preposition being under^ 
stood. 

" He taught me grammar" 

Remark^X. — ^In the foregoing example, me andfframmar are. both governed 
by taught, according to Rulk AX. . 

643. EXAIVLPLES IN SYNTAX. 

" He taught me grammar." " My instructer gave me a valua- 



^' William asked me some ques- 
tions." 

" My mother wrote me a precious 
letter in the month of May." 

** They allowed him his seat in 
Congress." 

** 'John grave me a detailed account 
of me whole transaction." 



ble book, for my attention to 
study.". . 

" She ^rbade him the presence of 
the emperor." 

*•' The French denied him the 
privilege of an American citi- 
zen." 



LXII. 

» 

644. The natural construction of the passive voice rcKjuires the object of the 
active verb to become the nominative to the passive verb ; as, ** fie taugfu me 
grammar/' ** Grammar was taught me." lu some few instances, just the re- 
verse takes place j as. '' I was taught grammar ;" here ilie object, granutuir^ 
is placed alter the verb : we therefore derive the following 



An objjective case may follow passive verbs of asJcing, 
teaching, and some others ; as, " I was taught gram- 
mar." 

Ity Apply to I, Rule VI. j to was taught, Rule VIT. j to grammar, Rulk 

646. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" John taught me music." " I was taught grammar." 

" Music was taught me by John." " The presence of the emperor 
" A question was asked me." was forbidden Theresa." 

** Theresa was forbidden the prea- " Reading is taught in almost ev- 
ence of the emperor." ery school." 

What rule \n given for cases of this the object f 644. Give an example. 
'"""•"*•'*" ' '^'^ 644. Give an example where the re- 

verse takes place. 6l44. 



description f XX. 

By what are me and grammar -ffovern- 
ed ? 642. Remark 1. « ™ 

Will yon next parse the exercises un- 
der Rule XX. : 

LXII. What is the natural construe 



- -i_ _ - ♦ — -— .— wvusLruc- trill you nez 

Uon of the paBMve voice m teftrence to » dor Rule XXL ? 



Where is the ohject placed ? C44. 
** 1 was jtaught grammar.'* ^^ ill you 
parse / ? toaa taught 7 grammar 1 
Will you next take the exerciteii. on- 



m f 
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Lxiii; 

64<). When I say, " He came home last May," the sense is, when fully ex- 
pressed, " He came to his home in last May." " John continued Ibur^ears at 
Ihe university ;'* thai is, " dunitg four years." " The horse ran a mile j" that 
is, " over the space of a mile." " Jofcn went that way j" that is, " ovtr that 
way." From tliese facts we derive the following 

RUXiXI XZIX. 

Home, and nouns signifying which way, how far, how 
long, or time wEen, ^c.^ are in the objective case ; 
"preposition being understood, 

647. e:5:ercises in syntax. 

" He came home la«t May." " Susan rides out every day." 

** John continued four years at " William sleeps conuortably all 

the university." night." 

** John went home once a month." " John was absent from home six 
** Charles studies six hours every years." 

day." *' James lived six years at Boston, 
" John rode that way." twelve years at Dedham." 

'* He ran a mile." 



Note XVII. — After the words like and unlike, the prep- 
osition to or unto is frequently understood ; as, " He is like 
his father;'* that is, **Jike to his father." ** She is unJike 
her sister ;" that is, ** unlike to her sister." 

G43. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" He is like his brother." " John behaves like a man ii^ a 

" William, unlike his father, fal- , violent rage." 

sified his word." " He is unlike any other mortal." 

Note XVIII. — Nouns signifying duration, extension, 
quantity, quality or valuation, are in the objective case, 
without any governing word. The following are examples : 

" The Atlantic ocean is three " The cart weighs fifteen hundi^pd 

thousand miles (1 .) wide*" pounds." 

" William's knife is worth eight- « The wall which separates China 

een jience, or twenty-five from Tartary, commonly call- 

cents. ' ed the great Chinese wall, is 

" For that article, which is richly ■ fifteen hundred miles long, 

worth a doIlar,(2.) we cannot and from twenty to thirty 

always get fifty cents." feet in height." 

" TJje chasm is fifty feet broad." 

•Remarks.— (1.) The noun miles is governed according to Note XVIII. 
(2.) Apply Note 'XVIII. 



•w 



LXIII. - ** He came home last May." Will you parae the exercises under 

What does this mean, when more fully Bule XXII. ? 

expressed? 646. Will you perse Aame? What is the note respecting like and 

Mayl wUikel XVII. 

«»John continued four years at the uni- "He is like his f?.tb^." How w 

versity." "Xhe horse ran a mile*" ' /afAer parsed .? Note XVlT. , 

What do these sentences mean, when Will you next take ibe remammgex- 

fuUy expressed ? ercises under Note XvII. .' 
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Note XIX..— The conjunction as, aRer such, many, and 
same, is generally considered a relative pronoun; as in the 
following examples : 

« He receives into his school as « He took such books aa pleased 

many scholars as (1.) apply." him." 

« Our inatructer, who is scrupu- " He exhibited the same course 

lously ^xact m the execution • of conduct as was once before 

of justice, punishes severely exhibited on the same occa- 

all such as disobey his com- sion." 

mands." 

Remarks.'-^l.) As is a conjunction, used here as a relative, accordinff to the 

. PfoTE prccediufir j of the third person plural, masculine gender, affreeinff with 

b to RuIe*" VI ^ '"^ ^* ' *"^ "* ^® nominaUve ?ase to a^y, accord- 

NoTE XX. — The conjunction f^aw. seems to have the 
force of a preposition before the relative m>A<?»i, in a sentence 
where a comparison is made ; as follows : . 

"Which, when Beelzebub per- "Alfred, than whom, Solomon 
. ceived, than whoin,/(l.) Satan excepted, a wiser king never 

(2.) excepted, (3.) none higher reigned, was one of the eaili- 

«at." est English kmgs." 

Renuzrfcs. — (1.) Whom is governed by the conjunction than, used as a prep- 
osition, accordinff to Note XX.— (2.) Apply Rule-XVII^3.) Participle, 
agreeing with Satan, by Rule XIII.— It is somewhat remarkable, that if, in 
the last two examples, the personal pronoun he were substituted for wlum, it 
would be in the nominative case 3 as, " A wiser king never reimed than /ic/' 
that is, " than he waa." 

649. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence havin^r a proper example under Rtrte 

I.? II.? III..? IV.? v.? VI.? VII.? vm.f IX.? i.? XL? xii.? 

XIII..* XIV.? XV.? XVI.? XVII.? XVIIL? XIX.? XX.? XXI. .> 
XXII.? • ' ~ - 

Will you construct a sentence descriptive of the ct^ttmities arising 
from fire f one, on losses by sea f one, on the fatal effects of lightning f 
one, on the cliaracter of our forefatliers f one, on each of the. seasons f 
one, on the effects of rain f one, on the manner of making hayf one, 
on the appearance of soldiers when training? one, on the celebration 
of the fourth of July? one ^ on Hie utility of fire f one y on the utility 
of wood 9 one, on the usefulness of the cow f one, on fruit f 

When is the conjunction aa used as a What does Engll^sh gtBmmxt teach I ^ 

relative pronoun ? Note XIX. J288. How many parts ot speech are 

Will you parse aa, in the phrase " lie there in English i 299. 

received into his school as many scholars What does orthography include ? 291. 

as applied" ? Note XIX. What does it teach us ? 291. 

Will you parse the remaining exercises What does etyvwlogy te«ch ? 393. 

under this Note ? What are proper^oouns? 302r • 

When is than considered a preposition? What are common nouns ? 301. _ 

Not© XX. Give an example. In what manner may proper name* b» 

What would be the effect of using the used as common names ? 303. 

personal pronoun instead^!' the relative? How may common names be used to 

Observation under Note XX. Give, an represent individuals r 304. 

^''win vnn n««, . I, ... What IS a collective ooun ? 306. 

paSed a'nd"wHUenV ''° «««^«"<^«« to be What four things belong to nouns ? m 

H««7 lYiBTiv Artioio. - , What IS gender? 312. Masculine een- 

WmvouTame^hemS''?^'^"^? 351. der ? 2147 Pebinine gender ? Sl5. 

we iS^^ I" We^JkuT^^^ Common gender? 316. Neuter gender ? 
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LXIV. OF WORDS USED AS DIFFERENT 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

•v 

650. That is a relative, 

Wlien who or which may be substituted for it, and make aenie ; 
as, " The man that [who] arrived yesterday." 

651. That is a demonstrative pronoun, 

When it is joined with a noun to point it out ; as, ** That man is 
inteUigent." . 

652. That is a conjunction, 

In all cases when it is neither a relative nor a demonstrative pro- 
noun ; as, " He studies that he may learn." 

653. But is a preposition, 
When it has the sense of except; as, ''All bnt [except] John 



came." 



654. But is an adverb. 

When it has the sense of mdy ; as, '' This is but [only] doing our 
duty." 

655. But is a conjunction. 

In all cases when it is neither an adverb nor preposition ; as, '' He 
called, but I refused to go." 

656. As is a relative, 

When it follows many, such, or same ; as, '' Let such as hear take 
heed." 

657. As is an adverb. 

When it is joined to an adverb or adjective in the sense of so; as, 
" He does as well as he can." - " 

658. As is a conjunction. 

In all cases except when it is an adverb or reljitive ; as, '' He did 
as I directed him." 

'659. Either is a conjunction, 
When it corresponds to or ; as, " Either the one or th€i other." 

660. Either is a distributive pronoun, 

When it means " one of the two :" as, " You can take either 
road.|' • , 

661. Both is a conjunction, 

When it is followed by and; as, " We assisted him both for hia 
sake and our own." 

; ^J 4,|| 

How may nouas, naturairy neater, be noun? 651. Give an example. When a 

converted into the masculine or feminine conjunction ? 653. Give eRi example, 

gendar ? 318. When iabutti preposition ? 653. Givo 

What is the feminine corresponding to an example. When an adverb ? 654. 

iaehelor ? 319. How is the feminine Give an example. When a conjunction ? 

here formed ? 655. Give an example. 

Will you spell the feminine corres- When is a« a relative ? 656. Give an 

ponding to lad 1 king 1 henefctctor ? 319. example. WIftn an'adverb ? 657. Give 

How is the feminine here formed ? an example. When ft ebnjunction ? 658. 

Will you spell the feminine corres- Give an example, 

ponding to luron ? jioet ? prUst ? Jwo 1 When is either a conjunction ? 659. 

votary! tuttyrl hero! dukel instructerl Give an example. When a distributive 

319. pronoun ? 660. ' Give an example. 

LXIV. When is that a relative ? 650. When is both a conjunction ? 661. Giva 

Give an example. A demonstrative pro- an example. WTien an adjective pronoun r 

663. Give an example. 

10 K 
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662. Both is an adjective pronoun, 

When it means " the two ;" as, " Both Uie metf are guilty." * 

663. Yet is a conjunction. 

When it follows though ; as, " Though he reproves me, yet 1 cb- 
Ceem him." In all other cases, it is an adverb; as, ** That event hail 
yet to come." 

664. For is a conjunction. 

When it means the same as because; as, '^ He trusted him, for he 
knew that he would not deceive him." 

665. For is a preposition. 

In all instances except when it is a conjunction ; aa, '* He works 
for me." 

666. What is a compound relative. 

When it stands for "that which;" as, " I will take what [that 
which] you send me." 

667. What is an interrogative relative pronoun, -^ 
When used in asking questions ; as, " What do you want V 

668. What is an adjective pronoun. 

When joined with a noun ; as, " What strange things he said l" 

669. What is a compound adjective pronoun. 

When joined with nouns, and has the sense of two or more words , 
as, " In what manner he succeeded, is unknown to me ;" that is, 
" The manner in which he succeeded, is unknown to me." 

670. What is an interjection, 

When used to express wonder ; as, " What ! take my money ?" 

671. Ilhe.^ IS ^ conjunction. 

When it has the sense of therefore; as, " If he has commanded it, 
then I must ohey." 

672. Then is an adver^. 

When it refers to time; as, " Did you hear it thunder then ? 

673. Much is a noun, , . . ; 
When it stands for quantity ; as, " Where much is given, much 

will be required." 

674. Much is an adjective, 

When it is joined to nouns ; as, " Much labor fatigues us. 

675. Much is an adverb, ' j v j 
When it qualifies the same parts of speech that the adverb does ; 
, " Thou art much mightier tlian I." 

676. More is a noun, 

When itimpUes quantity ; as, " The more we have, the more w« 

want," 0^ 

When iB!/et a conjunction? 663. Give When an interjection ? 670. Give an ex- 
an exao^ple. When an adverb? 663. '^"^^^'^^ • , .^^ , eonjunction ? 671 Give 
""'whrnTs/^t Conjunction? 664. Give an example. When an adverb? 672. 
an example-! When a preposition? 665. G»^j^;„«?'^^J\ „o'«n ? 673. Give an 
^T4Tn^n£ra'com^und relative? e.an!ple. When^n adjec^^^^^^^^^^ 
666. Give an example. When an inter- an example. When an aavern. o/o. 
rotative relative pronoun? 667. Give an G»ve an example. 

example. When an adjective pronoun ? When is nuwe a noun f 070. «i e an 
668. Give an example. When a com- example, 
pouind pronou;i ' 669. Give an example. . 
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EXERCISES. 



Ill 



sorrow 



677. More and most are cidjectives. 

When they qualify a noun ; as, " The more joy I have, the more 
rrow I expect }" ^' Most men are mistaken in their pursuit of hap- 
piness." 

678. More and most are adverbs. 

When used in comparisons ; as, " This boy is more obedient 
that ;" " The soil of Cuba is most fertile." 



G79. 



PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



" Thcyperfurae their garments." 

" A perrume is a sweet odor." 

"They rise early in the morn- 
ing." 

" A rise sometimes signifies the 
beginning." 

" Rufus spe&s the lansfuaere of 
truth.'^ • 

" James performed his part well." 

" A well is a fountain of water." 

" A well man is one who enjoys 
his health." 

" We frequently walk in the gar- 
den." 

" The Jews fast often." 

"'He walks very fast." 

"The rofuse signifies the worth- 
less rSemains." 

" Desert not a friend." 

"J'oseph's brethren came and 
bowed down before him." 

" William went after his slate." 



" His elder brethren came before 
Benjamin did." 

" John left after William came." 

" Evil communications corrupt • 
good manners." 

" Corrupt conversation is very 
foolish." 

" A walk in the fields in the sum- 
mer season is delightful." 

" A true fast is abstaining from 
iniquity." 

" Sin is a moral evil, and the 
cause of natural evils." 

" Protest not rashlv, lest thou 
have to repent ol it." 

" A protest is a solemn declara- 
tion against a thing." 

" lio nothing rashly, lest thou 
precipitate thyself into inex- 
tricable difficulty." , 

"Hasty promises are seldom 
kept." 



2. 

" The man that I saw, was ex- " Did you hear the report of tte 
^cuted." cannon Uien .?" 

^That man tfiat you met yester- " Where much is given, much 
day in the street, was taken will be required.^' 

and sent to Boston, that he " Future time is yet to come." 

« w™*^^*^^*^"^P"^*^^^" "'^^ trusted him, for he knew 
We assisted liim both for your that he would not deceive 

sake and our own." him." 



Wljon are ^nors and most adjectives ? 
P77. Q\vfi ej(aniples of each. When ad- 
verbs ? -678. Give examples of each. . 

What la number ? 5. What does the 
singular number deno(e ? 8, What the 
plural ? 10. 

1 ^^} "^I'i?" '"^^® '•le Jiin?alar form on- 
ly i 334. What the plural ? 325. What 
are the sftmp in both numbera ? 326. 

How IS the plural number of nouns gen- 
erally formed ? 337. 



formed i 338. How formed when the sin- 
gular ends in aa ? 341. 
What dq^s the objo||^e case express ^ 

Will you decline mWl book 1 345. 
chair 1 345. 

Will you parse the promisquous exer-; 
cises ? 

What is an adjective.? 363. What 
does the positive state express.? 365, 
Comparative ? 366. Superlative ? 367. 



♦w f»IL"?i"r* f"'^ il*i'«**' *'*'•' ^°'' *^° ""'^ '^ ^he comparative formed in mono- 

-How do those ending in/or/« ? 329. than one ? 370. 

How IS the plural formed, when the sii^ How do you compare the following a*. 
CTlar ends in y, with no othe? vowel iiPjectives ? — good 1 badl wise ? UtOe 1 
^wlT-^^"**"^®, • o??* rm. . *'««"^ virtiotts ? many 7 old 7 115. 



What is case ? 333. The nominatiye 
p(M« f 335, Pqs«essiv9 eaie ? 3^7. Hqw 



— ^_w« . many ', w.^ . 

When does an ad jsc^tv% bocpme a noijH 
iq p^rsini; ? 37$. 



•^ 
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" Both the men are guilty.'* 

" Although he reproyes me, yet I 

esteem him." 
" All but John came." 
** This is but doing our duty." 
** He called me, but I refused to 

" Let such as hear take heed." 

" He did as I directed him." 

'' You may take either the one or 

the other." 
" Either road will conduct you to 

the right place." 
** If he has commanded it, then I 

must obey." 

** Susan is determined to learn." 

'< By framing excuses he prolong- 
ed his stay." 

" The man who is faithfully at- 
tached to religion may be re- 
lied on with confidence." 

'' James, do visit me." 



'* He works for me." 
'< He refused what was sent him." 
" What strange things he saw 1" 
'^ In what manner he succeeded 

is unknown to me." 
" What! will you take my life ?" 
" The more we have, the more 

we want." 
" The more joy I have, the more 

sorrow I expect." 
*< The most dutiful childi^n are 

the happiest children." 
" Much labor fiitigues me." 
<< Thou art much mightier than I 



am. 

" Virtue and vice are opposites." 
'' When John's father asked him 
that question, he heard him, 
but refused to answer him." 
" The wall is sixty feet high." 
" To meet our friends after a long 
absence affords us much joy. 



'»» 



LXV. CONTRACTIONS. 

68Q. Ofiht Auxiliary Have, alao of Had. 

"They've forsaken him." " I've satisfied myself.' 

" I'd gone when you came.'* " They'd determined to let him 
** They'd just returned from go." 

town." 

681. Of Will wnd Would. 

" I'll finish my work first." " He is still determined that he'll 

" They'd sing songs till midnight, not forbear." 

, if they were urged." " He'll at last mind me." 



Will you name a Tew adjectives wiileh 
haTB in thomselveB a superlative significa- 
tion ? 374. 

What is a proi^|? 381. A personal 
proDooD ? 382. ^^y called personal ? 

How many persona have pronouns in 
«ach number? 383. How many num- 
bers ? 384. 

Tb which of tbe proboons is gender ap- 
pSied ? 383. 

How many canes have pronouns .' 384. 

Will you decline / ? ikw, 1 hel slu ? 
Ul IS7. 

What kind of a pronoun iumvadf7 38G. 
How formed .^386. ' ^ 

What is a relative pronoun ? 409 
Why called relative ? 408. 

What is said of the relative what 1 430, 

Bqw ought vko to be applied? 412! 



How which t 413. How may that be 
used ? 415. 

When are pronouns called interroga- 
tive ? 431. 

What are adjective pronouns ? 390. 
How many kinds of adjective pronouns 
am there ? 391. 

Which are the demonstrative ? 398. 
Why so called ? 398. The diitribotive ? 
393. Why so called ? 393. The indofi. 
nite ? 402. Why so called ? 401. 

To what do this and that refer ? 400. 

Will you decline me 1 404. other 1 
403. 

What is the rule by which pronouns 
J|kree with their antecedents ? V. 

Which words in sentences are antece- 
dents ? 420. 

What are snbsequents ? 431. 

Will you parse the exeitises marked V f 
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682. Of Am and Is. 

" That man's rich." " 'Tls atranffe that she will not 
" 'Tis true she's dead." regard the kind assistance of 

" I'm sorry that jou have mis- her friend." 

spent your time." 

683. Q/*CANNOTan<f Will NOT. 

** Hfe can't endure such afflic- " He won't disobey me." 

tions." " You won't mistake the direc- 

«You can't be absent at such tion." 

times." 

684. Omissvma of the Principal Verb after an Interrogative 

Sentence, 

" Who will assist me .?" " John" " What will make me respectable 

[will assist me]. and happy?" " Virtue." 

" Wnat' sent our forefatliers to " Who tauffht him grammar ?" 

this country ?" " The love of " Mr. Williams." 
liberty." 

685. Omissions of the Principal Verb after an Auxiliary, 

" Stephen will go if John will" " He received me in the same 
[go]. • manner that I would you." 

^' Susan shall walk, but John ** I will do it as soon ^s I can." 

shall not." ** The work is not completed, but 

" I have recited ; have you .''" soon will be." 

686. Omissions of the Principal Verb after T^^AN and As. 

" Thomas is a better scholar than " Johnson is richer than James." 

William" [is]. " Susan is not so beautiful as 

" He was more beloved than Cin- Mary." 

thla, but not so much ad- ** She is more playful than her 
mired." brother." 

687. Omissions of the verb To be. 

" Sweet the pleasure, rich the " Delightful task, to rear the ten- 
treasure." der thought, 

" A child of freedom thou." To teach the young idea how to 
" Sweet the music of birds." shoot." 

" Dear the schoolboy's sport." 

■ : ' — •- 

What is a verb ? 438. tive ? 472. Subjunctive ? 456. Infini- 

Wbat ifl an active verb ? 439. tive ? 479. 

When is an active verb transitive? 440. What are participles ? 498. How may 

When intransitive ? 441. the participles in ing be distinguisbed 

What is a passive verb ? 444. How from other words of like termination ? 

Il formed ? 510. 500. 

How may a transitive verb be known ? How many, and which are the partici- 

154. ' pies ?^ What does the present express ? 

How an intransitive ? 154. 500. Perfect ? 502. Compound perfect ? 

What is a neater verb ? 450. 504. 

Will you next take the exercises marl- LXV. Will you next parse the con- 
ed 3 ? tractions ? 680. 

What belong to verbs ?* What is tense ? 494. What is the pres- 

How many numbers have they ? How ent used for ? 483. The perfect ? Imper- 

manv persons ?t feet? 488. Pluperfect? 491. First fn- 

What 19 mood ? 451. How many are tnre ? 499. Second future ? 493. 

I • there ? 481. Will you name them ? Under what circumstances do we a^e 

I What ii^he indicative mood nsed for .'' the present tense to denote the relative 

452. The potential ? 453. The impera- time of a future action ? 484. 

I • MoBd, teoae, nnmbei and psnon. t Three. J Three— the preeeat, perfect, ud compwwLP*** • 

10* 
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688. Omiuiona of "Mat ^ Might, Could, Would, and Should. 

" Liye long and be happy." '* He might not weep, nor laugh, 

" Who will entreat the Lord that nor sing." 

he spare our lives ?" '^ Should I Ibrgive you, and allow 

** I could not think, nor speak, you to depart, you would not 

nor hear." reform." 

689. Omissuma oftht Conjunction before the Verb in the Svh- 

junctive Mood, 

'* If he will repent and reform, I '^ Had I improved my time as I 



will assist him." 
" Unless good order be restored, 
and the former officers be re- 
elected, there will be an end 
to the administration of jus- 



ought to have done, I should 
have been well qualified for 
business." 
" Were there no alternative, I 
would not do that." 



tice. 



690. Ondssions <f For after Verbs implying the idea of serving. 
** Make me a pen." " Bring me some water." 

" Order me a carriage." " Purchase him a knife." 

691. Omissions of the Interjection. 

" Sweet child I lovely child I thy " Thou Preserver and Creator of 

parents are no more." all mankind.!' 

" Sweet blossom ! precious to my " My beloved Ulrica I hast thou 

heart." too, forgotten me ?" 

693. Omissions of the Relative, 

** Several men are there come " I trust that he I desire to see so 
from Europe." much, will speedily return." 



LXVI. INVERTED SENTENCES. 

693. Hie Nominative Case placed after the Verb. 

*^ Smack went the whip, round guished for his learning and 

went the wheels ; politeness." 

Were ever folks so glad ?" " And in soft ringlets waved her 

" There goes eH man alike distin- - golden hair." 



In what sort of de«criptlon« do we use 
the present for the past tense ? 486. 

What is the conjugation of a verb.' 531. 

What is the conjugation of an active 
verb styled f 532. A passive verb.' 332. 

How many tenses has the indicative ? 
525. Potential? 527. Subjunctive? 506. 
Imperative ? 529. Infinitive ? 528. 

What is the sign of the present indica> 
live? 519. The imperfect? 520. Per- 
fect? 521. Pluperfect? 522. First fu- 
tye? 523. Second future? 524. The 
potential mood? !>IS. Infinitive? 517. 
Sabjunctive ? 516. How many persons 
baa the imperative ? 518. How many 
tenses? 529. How many forms has the 
Md^unctive iaoo4 ? 461. In wlfat do they 



Will you now parse the omissions ? 
684. &c. 

How is the passive verb formed ? 510. 

Will you decline love in the indicative 
present, passive ? and the verb to be in the 
imperfect ? Perfect ? Pluperfect ? First 
future ? Secmid future ? Present poten- 
tial ? Imperfect ? Perfect ? Pluperfect ?• 
Present subjunctive, common form ? Im- 
perfect ? Perfect ? Pluperfect ? First fu- 
ture? Second future,? 

In what voice, mood, tense, number and 
person, is " I love" ? "We love" ? " Tliey 
qre loved" ? ** You are" ? ** I did learn" ? 
"John was instructed" ? " He was" ? 
"They have returned"? "Have they 
gone?" "They have been"? "I had 
had" ? " They had been distinguisbed" ? 



SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 115 

Gd4. 3^ Objective Case before the Verb, 

*^ Tyrants no more their savage *^ Me ^lory summons to the 'mar- 
nature kept, tial scene." 

And foes to virtue wondered how '^ The rolls of fame I will not now 
they wept." explore." 

695. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence exemplifying Rule VIII. ? One, 
Rule IX: ? X. ? XI. ? XII. ? XIII. ? XIV. .? Will you compose a 
sentence on the use of the dog ? One, on the clouds? One, on rdght f 
One, on wind f One, on snow f One, on hail f One, on tee f . One, 
on skating f One, on fishing f One, on courage f One, on cotoardieef 
One, on filial duty f One, on indolence f One, on schools f 

696. SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 

'' Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unimown." 

Transposed. 

" A youth, unknown to fort«ne and to fame, rests here his head 
upon the lap of earth." 

** When, youn^, life's journey 1 began, 

The flittering prospect cliarmed my eyes ; 
I saw along the extended plain, 

Joy ailer joy successive rise : 
But soon r found 'twas all a dream. 

And learned the fond pursuit to shun, 
Where few can reach the purposed aim, 

And thousands daily are undone." 

- TroMposed. 

" I began life's journey when young, and the glittering prospect 
charmed my eyes ; I saw joy after joy successive rise, along the ex- 
tended plain : but soon I found it was all a dream ; and learned to 
shun the fond pursuit, where few can reach the purposed aim, and 
thousands^ are daily undone." 

" Needful austerities our wills Testrain, 
As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm." 

^ Transposed. 

** Needful austerities restrain our wills, as thorns fence in the ten- 
der plant from hzu-m." 

*Thou liad.4t been"? "Vou shall be Will you give the synopgis of dMb-0 in 

tauffht" ? ^ ShalJ I be punished ?" ** He the active voice, with the participles ? 

■hall have been" ? Of the same in the passive ? Of do in th« 

LXVI. Will yoo pane the inverted- active ? In the passive ? 

sentences ? 693, &.e. When is a verb called regular ? 533. 

In what voice, mood, tense, number and When irregular ? 534. 

person, is " Love thou" ? ** I may go" ? Will you repeat the present and impev- 

*' You may be regarded" f " You might feet tenses, also the perfect participle^ 

he rejoiced"? "She may have been re- of am ? seel hear? dol toeepl sink 7 

fused" •> " Wo should have been" ? "If ttoiml 

I have"? '*If thou have".^ « If thou Will you next take the sentences to be 

hast" ? " To have" ? « To have been" > written ? 

Will you ffive the synopsis of learn What are auxiliary verbs ? 511. 

through all the moods, tenses, &c., in the How many and \%hich are they ? 5152. 

first person, including the participle f What are defective verbs ? 579. 

Learn, in like manner, in the passive? What ia an adverb ? 588. WhysoMl*" 

The T«rb tobeia the same manner ? ed ? 298 
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" On Bome fbnd breast the porting bouI relies, 
Some pioiiB drops the closing eje requires ; 
E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries. 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires." 

Jhmsposed. 

" The parting soul relies on some fond breast ; the closing eye 
requires some pious drops ; the voice of nature cries, even from the 
tomb; and theur wonted fires live even in ouj ashes." 

« From lofly themes, from tlioughts that soared on high, 
And opened wondrous scenes above the sky. 
My Muse ! descend ; indulge my fond desire ; 
With softer thoughts my melting soul inspire. 
And smooth mv numbers to a female's praise ; 
A partial world will listen to my lays, 
While Anna reigns, and sets a iemale name 
Unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame." 

Transposed, 

" Omy Muse ! descend thou from lofly themes, and from thou^t? 
that soared on high, and opened wondrous scenes above the sky ; 
indulge thou my lond desire ; and do thou inspire my melting soul 
with softer thoughts, and smooth my numbers to a female's praise y 
a partial world will listen to my lays, while Anna reigns, and sets a 
female name unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame." 



In what maimer are adverbi compared .^ 
2136,934. 

What are the phraaet which do the of- 
fice of adverba called ? 589. 

Will you name a few ? 569. 

What ia a prepoaitioo ? 595. 

WiUjou repeat the list of prepoeitiona ? 
SM7. 

What ii a conjunction? 603. Con- 
junction copulative ? 265. Whv so call- 
ed ? S64. Conjunction dbjunetfve ? 274. 
Whv to called? S71. 

Will you repeat the list of copulative 
conjunctions? 266. Of disjunctive .con- 
junctions ? 275. 

What is an interjection ? 607. Why 
so called ? 983. Mention a few ? 385. 

What is syntax ? 996. What is a sen- 
tence f 988. A simple sentence ? 953. 



What is the rule for the agreement of 
nouns? XV. Articles? II.. III. Ad- 
jectives ? IV. Pronouas ? V. Verba ? 
Vll. , Participles ? XIII. Ajrreement of 
a verb plural with two nouns singular ? 
XVIII. Adjective pronouns and numer 
als ? Note I. <« 

What is the rule by which a verb agrees 
with a noun of multitude, or collective 
noun ? Note XVI. Rule for the objective 
case after a transitive verb? VIII. 

What is the rule fur the objective case 
after a preposition ? X. AMt a partici- 

Sle ? 3LIV. Rule for the adverb ? IX. 
lule respecting the interjections 0/ oh! 
ah ! &c. ? Note X. 

Will you parse the sentences marked 
transposed ? 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



SYNTAX. 



That part of Grammar whicli teeats of the formation and sound 
of the letters, the combination of letters into syllables, and syl- 
lables into words, is called Orthography. 

That part which treats of the different sorts of words, their 
, various changes and their derivations, is called Etymology. 

That part which treats of the union and right order of words 
in the formation of sentences, is called Syntax. 

Graktmar may be considered as consisting of two species, 
Universal and Particular, Universal Grammar explains the 
principles which are common to all languages.^ Particular 
Grammar applies those principles to a particular language, modi- 
fying them according to the genius of that tongue, and the 
established practice of the best writers and speakers by whom it 
is used. 

Language, in the proper sense of the word, signifies the ex 
pression of our ideas, and their various relations, by certain ar- 
ticulate sounds^ which are used as the signs of those ideas and 
relations. " An articulate sound is the sound of the human voice, 
formed by the organs of speech. . 

Letters arie the representatives of certain artidulate sounds, 
. the eleipents of the language. 

The letters of the English Language, called the English Al- 
phabet, are twenty-six in number, each of which constitutes the 
first principle, or least part of a word. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sounded by itself. 
The vowels are a, c, i, o, «, and sometimes w and y, W and y 
are consonants when they begin a word or syllable ; but in eve- 
ry other situation they are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly' sounded with- 
• out the aid of a* vowel ; as, &, rf, /, /. All letters except the 
vowels are consonants. 

Consonants are divided ^nto mutes and semi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all, without the aid of a vow • 
eL They are h, p, t, d,k, and c and g hard. 
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The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves. 
They 9ief, lfmyn,r, », «, z, x, and « and g soft. 

•Four of the semi-vowels, namely, I, m, n, r, are called liquids, 
because they readily unite with other consonants, and flow, as it 
were, into their sounds. 

A diphthong'is the union of two vowels, pronounced by »«sin- 
gle impulse of the voice ; as, (H in voice, ou in ounce, 

A triphthong" is the union of three vowels, pronounced in like 
manner ; as, eau in beau, iew in mew, 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are 
sounded ; as, ai in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels sounded ; 
as, ea in eagle, oa in boat, 

A Syllable is a sound, either simple or compounded, uttered 
by a single impulse of the voice, and constituting a word or part 
of -a word ; as, a, an, ant. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable ; a word of 
two syllables^ a Dissyllable ; a word of three syjlables, a Trisyl- 
lable ; a word of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

Words are articulate sounds^ used by common consent ^s 
signs of our ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and derivative, 

A primitive word is Ijiat which cannot be reduced to a. simpler 
worcf in the language ; as, man, good, 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced to a simpler 
word ; as, manful, goodness. 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, pro- 
duce a syllable ; syllables, properly combined, produce a word ; " 
words, duly combined,, produce a sentence ; and sentences, prop- 
erly combined, produce an oration, or discourse. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming complete 
sense. ^ 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one finite*^ 
verb ; as, " Life is short" 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sdlifentfes 
connected together ; as, « Life is short, and art is long." • 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and compound, so the 
members cf sentences may be divided likewise mto simple and compound 
members ; for whole sentences^ whether simple or compound^ may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional yonnecUon j as in 
th# following exainple : " The ox krvoweth his owner, and the ass his mastern 
crib : but Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider." This .sentence 
consists of two compounded members, each- of which is subdivided into two 
simple members; which are properly called clauses. 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, making 
sometimes a part of a- sentence, and sometimes a whole sen-> 
tence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are the subject, the 

attnbute, and the object. i 

• .1. '__ 

i«finTti!?iV«„'Jl,il!.l*'^'® ^ '^^'''^ »«^*^ *«d Pe"on appertain, V^rb. in m 
U»fiwtivo moqd have pQ ^peipect to number and peraon. 
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The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the attribute is the 
thing or action affirmed or deniea of it ; and the object is the 
thing affected by such action. 

iThe nominative case denotes the subject; and usually goe» 
before the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase denoting 
the object, follows the verb ; as, ",A wise man governs his pa^ 
sions." Here a wise man is the subject ; governs, the attributt^ .^^' 
or thing affirmed ; and his passions^, the object. :;J /;•'/ 

'Syntax principdly consists of two parts, Concorrf* and 0<X(Jiff^-- 
ment. Concord is the agreement which one word h6A V^y" 
another in gender, number, case, or person. Governmen^Ji^^tllMtt 
power which one part of speech has over another, in <p^!^|i^g 
its mood, tense, or case. '^'' ^k' • 

What is Orthography ? fitymolotfy 1 Syntax t How many kinds of 
. ^aramar are there ? What are they 7 What is uui versa! grammar ? Par- 
ticular a;-rammar ? What is languag-c 1 What is an articulUte sound ? What 
are letters ? .What arc the letters of the English language called ? What 
tloes each constiuale ? How are letters divided 1 What is a vowel ? Which 
are they T How many do they make ? When are w and y consonants 1 
when vowels ? What is a consonant 1 Give an example. Which letters are 
consonants t How are the consonants divided T What is a mute 7 Which 
are they 1 What is a semi-vowel 7 Which are they 7^ Which of the semi- 
vowels are called liquids, and why 7 What is a diphthong 7 Give an exam- 
ple. What is a triphthong ? Give an example. What is a proper diphthong 7 
Give an example. What is an improper diphthong 7 Give an example. 
>What is a syllable 7 monosyllable 7 dissyllable 7 trisyllable 7 polysyllable 7 
-^' What are words ? Of how many sorts are they 7 What is f^ primitive word,7 
Give an example. What is a derivative word 7 Give an example. What 
does an elementary sound produce ? What do syllables produce i Words 7 
Sentences ? What is a sentence 7 How are sentences divided 7 What is a 
simple sentence ? Compound sentence 7 Give an example of each. How 
are the members of sentences divided 7 Give an example. What is a phrase 7 
What are the principal parts of a simple sentence 1 What is the subject 7 the 
attribute 7 the object 7 What does the nominative case denote 7 and where 
is it usually placed in a sentence 7 Give an example. Of how many parts 
•does Syntax consist 7 What are they 7 What is concord 1 Govenunent 7 

The right construction of sentences may perhaps 
be best learned by correcting examples of wrong con- 
struction. Exercises in fake syntax for the pupil, as- 
sisted by rules and notes to parse and correct, will 
thei^efore now be given. 

. The following contain all the notes and observations 
in Murray's large Grammar, together with all his ex- 
, ercises in false syntax. 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE I. 

ji verb must agree with its nominative case in number 

and person. 

The following are a few instances of the violation of this rule : '• What sig- 
nifles good opinions, when our practice is bad 7" '^ what signify.^^ '" Therr 

* « 
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two or three of us, who have seen the work j" " there arty " We may sup- 
)KMe there was more impostors than one 5" " there toere more/' " I have con^ 
sidered what have been said on both sides in this controversy j" " what has 
been said." " If UjoU would be healthy, live temperately j" " if thou laouUlst " • ' 
** Thou sees how little has been done f " thou setst:* '• Though thou caimot ' 
do mach for the cause, thou may and should do something ;" " canst not i 
mayst, and sfwtddst." " Full many a flower are bom to blusi unseen ;" " ti 
bom." " A conformity of inclinations and cjualities prepare us for friend- 
ship ;" " prepares mJ^ "A variety of blessings have been conferred upon 
us ;" " has been." " In piety and virtue consist the happiness of man 5" " con- 
sists." " To these precepts are subjoined a copious selection of rules and 
maxims 3" " is subjoined.'' 

^ " If thou would be healthy, live temperately.'^ Which word is wrong- in 
this example ? In what particular, wrong ? Why ? What is the Rule for 
it 7 How, then, would you correct the example ?— " There was more equivo- 
cators." Which word is wrong here ? What correction should be made t 
Why 1 

ItJ' TTie pupil is first to answer the questions on each Rule or Note, then to 
correct and parse the subsequent exercises. H is su^^ested to the teacher that 
4fie pupils should direct their attention first to the Rules and exercises under 
th£m, exclusively, omitting the Notes, ^c, for a review, when all nutu be taken 
in course. 



** Disappointments sinks the heart 
of man ; but the renewal of 
hope ^ve consolation." 

** The smiles that (1.) encourage 
severity of judgment hides 
malice and insincerity." 

'* He dare not act (2.) contrary (3.) 
to. his instructions." 

** Fifly pounds of wheat contains 
forty pounds of flour." 

''The mechanism of clocks and 
watches were totally un- 
known (4.) a few centuries 



■ri 



ago." (5.) 
The 



e number of inhabitants in 
Great Britain and Ireland, do 
not exceed sixteen millions." 

-** Nothing (6.) but vain and fool- 
ish pursuits (7.) delight some 
-persons." 

*^ A variety of pleasing objects 
charm the eye." 

*i So (Q.) much (9.) both (10.) of 
abiiity and merit (11.) are sel- 
dom (12.) found.'^ 

** In the conduct of Parmenio a 
mixture of wisdom and folly 
(11.) -were ye»y (8.) conspicu- 
ous." 

** He is an author (13.; of more 



credit than -Plutarch, (14.) or 
any other (15.) that (11.) write 
lives too (12.) hastily.'^ 
" The inquisitive (16.) and cu- 
rious (11.) is generally talka- 
tive." (17.) 

" Great pains has been taken to 
reconcile the parties." 

" The sincere (16.) is always es- 

• teemed." 

" Has the goods been sold to ad- 
vantage.? and did thou em- 
brace the proper season .?" 

•" There is many occasions (6.) in 
life, in which silence and 
simplicity (11.) is true wis- 
dom." 

" The generous (16.) never re- 
counts minutely the actions 
they have done ; nor the pru- 
dent, (7.) those (15.) they will 
do." 

" He need not proceed (2.) in such 
haste." 

" The business that (1.) related to 
ecclesiastical meetings, mat- 
• ters (11.) and persons, (11.) 
were to be ordered accord- 
ing (18.) to the king's direc- 
tion." 



(h) See 650. 



vfrT' -,r<"^ r ^^'^ ^P9^^ ^^^ ^I- See 480. (3.) Adjective.- (4. 
Alii. ip-)^ few centuries ag-o-^&n adverbial phra8e,.589 ; or apply Note X 

-nturiM, and Rule IX. to oiro. ' " '" '- 

(9-).673^. (10.) 661. (U.) R^ie xi. 



)Rule 

.648, '2 «^«^7«.f nd Rule IX. to ago. (6.) Rule VI. (7.) Rule XL (8.) 239. 
J?;\ « Pi.^ ^^V ^}' . AH-l^"^« ^- (12.) Adverb. (13.) Rule XV. 6ia 
^•) ^i^f 5^7"- <15. Note I. 405, and Ru e XT. (16.) 378. (iV.) Rule 
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"In him were happily blended When o\ir abundance makes xu 

true dignity with softness of wish (12.) for more.*' 

manners." "Thou shalt love thy neighbor 

^*The support of so (1.) many (2.) . as (13.) sincerely as (14.) thou 

of his relations, were a heavy loves thyself." 

tax (3.) upon his industry ; " Has thou no better reason for 

but thbu knows he paid it censuring (15.) thy friend and 

cheerfully." companion ?" (16.) 

" What (4.) avails the best senti- " Thou, who art tlie Author (17.) 

ments (5.) if persons do not and Bestower (16.)of life,can 

live suitably to them?" doubtless restore it also : but 

" Not one (6.) of them whom thou whether thou will please to 

sees clothed (7.) in purple, restore it, or not, that thou 

are completely happy." only knows." 

*' And the fame of this person, " O thou my voice (18.) inspire, 

and of his wonderful actions, Who touched (19.) Isaiali's hal* 

were diffused (8.) throughout ^ lowed lips with fire." 

the Country." • ''Accept (SO.) these grateful tears; 

'^.The variety of the productions for thee they flow ; 

of genius, like (9.) that (10.) For thee, that ever felt (21.) anoth- 

of the operations of nature, er's wo." 

are without limit." " Just to thy word, in every 

^* In vain (11.) our flocks and fields thought sincere ; 

increase our store, Who knew ^22.) no wish.but what 

the world might hear." » 

1 . The infinitive mood, or paH of a sentence, is sometimes put as the nom- 
inative case to the verb 5 as, " To see the sun is pleasant 3" " To be godlb is 
to be happy •" " A desire to excel others in learning and virtue is comraendk- 
ble 3'' " Tliat warm climates should accelerate the growth of the human body, 
and shorten its duration, is very reasonable to believe j" " To be temperate 
in eating and drinking, to use exercise in open air, and to preserve the mind 
free from tumultuous emotions, are the best preservatives of health.'' 

" To see the sun are pleewsant." Which word is wrong in this example 1 
In what particular, wrong 1 What is pleasarU ? What, then, is the nomina- 
tive case to I* ? Is there one thing, or more than one, here spoken of, as being 
pleasant ? Why, then, should we use is in preference to are ? What is the 
Rule for is ? (23.) Rule for " To see," or " To see the sun" ? (24.) 

[Lr When examples are re/erred to vnthoiU being quoted f the teacher fnay 
read them to the pupil. 

" To be temperate in eating," &c. How many things are here spoken of 
as being the best preservatives ? Should we, then, use the singular or plural 
verb ? Rule for it ? (25.) 

1. 
" To do unto all men, as we ' " From a fear of the world's cen- 
would that they, in similar sure, £0 be ashamed (24.^ of 

circumstances, snould do unto the practice of precepts, wnich 

us, constitute the great prin- the heart approves and em- 

ci pie of virtue." t^ braces, ?ntfm a feeble and im- 

perfect character." 

(l.)239. (2.) 378. (3.1 Rule XV. 613. (4.) Rule VZH. (,5.) RuTe VI. 
(6.) Note I. 405, and Rule VI.' (7.) Rule XIII. (8.) 510. (9.) Rule IV. 

(10.) " that rori«^'— Note I. 405, and Rule X. See Not* XVII. 647. (11.) Ad- 

verbial pJwase. (12.) Rule XII. 555. See 480. " (13.) Adverb. (14.) Con- 
junction. (15.) ParUcipial noun. (16.) Rule XI. (17.) Rule XV 613. 
(18.) Rule VIII. (19.) " Who touchedet or didst touch." (20.) " Accept 
thou"— imp. mood. (21.) " AVirt feel." (22.) «»Tk<? kn»west or du&rt faiMP. 
(23.) Rule VII. (34.) Note XIIJ. 626, or Note 1, thia page. (96.) Rule XVip. 

11 I- 
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'< The erroneous opinions which 
we form concerning ^1.) hap- 
piness and misery gives rise 
to nil the mistaken (2.) and 
dangerous passions that em- 
hroUs our life." 

" To live soberly, righteously, and 
piously, are required of all 
men. 

«* That (3.) it is our duty to pro- 
mote the purity of our minds 
and bodies, to be just (4.) and 
kind to our fellow creatures, 
and to be pious and faithful 
to Him that made* us, admit 
nofof any doubt in a rational 
and well (5.) informed mind." 

** To be of a pure and humble 
mind, to exercise benevolence 
towards others, to cultivate 
piety towards God, is the 
sure means (6.) of becoming 
peaceful and happy." 

'' It is an important truth, that 
religion, vital religion, the 
religion of the heart, are the 



, most powerful auxiliaries of 

> reason, in waging war with 

the passions, and promoting 

that sweet composure which 

constitute the peace of God." 

*' The possession of our senses 
entire^ of our limbs^uninjured, 
of; abound understanding, of 
friends and -conipanions, are 
often qyerHjbke<rj though^ it 
would be the ulti^piate 4iQsh 
(6.) of many, who, as .fa|' as 
we can judge, deserved rt as 
much as ourselves." 

" All (7.) that make a figure on 
the great theatre of the world, 
the employments of the busy, 
the enterprises of tlie ambi- 
tious, and the exploits of the, 
warlike ; the virtues which 
forms the happiness, and the 
crimes which occasions the 
misery of mankind ; origi- 
nates in that silent and secret 
recess of thought, which are 
hidden from- every human 
eye." 



S. Every verb, except In the infinitive mood, or the participle, ought to have 
a nominative case, either expressed or implied > as, " Awake | arise '" that is, 
" Awake ye j arise ye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the use of the verb 
without its nominative case. . '' As it hath pleased him of his goodness to give 
you safe deliverance, and hath preserved you in the ^reat danrer," d&c. The 
verb haih preserved has here no nominative case, ibr it cannot be properly sup- 
plied by the preceding word, /lim, which is in the objective case. It ought to 
oe, ** and as ne hatJi preserved you j" or rather, " and to preserve you." " If 
the calm in which he was born, and lasted so long, had continued ;" " and 
which lasted^" &c. " These we have extracted from an. historian of uildoubted 
credit, and are the same that were practised," &c. j " and they are the same." 
" A man whose inclinations led bim to be corrupt, and had great abilities to 
manage the business 5" " and who had," &c. " A cloud gathering in thQ 
north ; which w^ have helped to raise, and may quickly break m a storm upon 
our heads 3" " and which may quickly." 

'* As it hath pleased," &c. What correction should be made in this exam- 
ple ? Why 7 Recite the Note. 

' 2. . 

•'If the privileges to which he similar to those which were 

has an undoubted right, and some time ago brought from 

I he has long enjoyed, should Africa." 

now be wrested from him, (8.) " Will martial flames forever fire 

would be flagrant injustice." thy mind, 

«* These curiosities we have im- And never, never ^9.) be to 

ported 'from China, and are heaven resigned ?' 



¥ 



(1.) PrepoBition. (SS.) Rule XIII. (3.) Conjunction. (4.) «ju»ti»«r«oiW;»» 
Rule IV. (6.) Adverb. (6.) Rule XV. (7.) Nots I. 405, Kttle VI. 
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3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute^ and wheir an address 
is md.de to a person, should belong to some verb, either expressed or implied } 
8^, " Who wrote this book ?" " James j" that is, " James wrotie it." " To 
whom thus Adam," that is, " spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nominative case, without 
any verb, expressed or implied, to answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the 
usefulness of the preceding- observations. . 

" Which rule, if- it l\acT been observed, a neighboring prince would have 
wanted a great deal of that incense which hath been offered up to him." The 
pronoun il is here the nominative case to the verb obserced ; and icftich rule is 
left by itself, a nominative case without any verb following it. This form of 
expression, though improper, is very common. It ou^ht to be, " If this rule 
had been observed," &c. " Man, though he has great variety of thoughts, and 
such from which others as well as himself mi^ht receive pront and den^ht, yet 
they are aH within his own breast." In this sentence, the nominative man 
stands alone, and unconnected with any verb, either expressed or implied. It 
should be, " Though man has great variety," &c. 

" Which rule, if it," &c. What is the nominative case to observed 7 Has 
the noun rtde any verb following it, to which it may be the nominative case * 
Is this form of expression much used ? Is it not proper 1 What correction 
should be made 1 Why ? Recite the Note. 

3. '^ 

** (1.) Two substantives, ichen " Virtue, however it may be neg- 
ihey come together, and do .. lected for a time, men are so 
not signify the same thing, constituted as ultimately to 

the former ^(2.) must be in the " acknowledge and respect 
genitive case." genuine merit." 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, cither of which mav be under- 
stood as the subject of the affirmation, it may agree with either of them ^ but 
some re«;urd must be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, as 
also to that which stands next to the verb ; as, '^ His meat was locusts and wild 
honey j" " A great cause of the low state of industry were the restraints put 
upon it j" " The wages of sin is death." 

" The wages of sin is death," or, " Death ia the wages of sin." What is 
the nominative case to is ? Is this nominative, in the first example, before or 
after-fs 7 What is the rule for rco^e* ? (3.) Recite the Note. What do you 
mean by tiie subject of the affunncdion 1 (4,) 

4. 
" The crown of virtue is peace " His chief occupation and en- 
and honor." joyment were controversy.'* 

6. Wlien the nominative case has no personal tense of a verb^ but is put 
before a participle, independently on the rest of the sentence, it is called the 
case absolute ; as, " Shame being lost, all virtue is lost ;" " That having been 
discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume it." 

As, in ihe use of the case absolute, the case is, in English, always the nom- 
inative, the following example is erroneous, in making it the objective. " Sol- 
omon was of this mind ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and true prov- 
erbs, as any body has done since 3 him only exceptetl, who was a much great- 
er and wiser man than Solomon." It should be, " he. only excepted||^ - 

What is the rule for the case absolute ? (6.) " He only excepted." Which 
word is wrong in this example ? lu what particular, wrong ? What correc- 
tion should be made 7 ' { 

m 

(I.) " When two substantioes come toreiJier.^* (2.) "the first ^J^''^ 

(3,) Rule XV. 613. (4.) The nominative case. (5.) Rule XVH. 683. 
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5. 



" Him destroyed, All this (2.) will soon follow." 



Or won to what (1 .) may work " Whose gray top 

his utter loss. Shall tremhle, him descending." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the verb j but sometimes 
it is put after the verb, if it is a sin)])lc tense ; and between the auxiliary and 
the verb or participle, if a compound tense j as, 

1st. When a question is asked, a command given, or a wish expressed y 
as. " Confidest thou in me ?" " Read thou !" " Mayst thou be happy !" 
" Long live the king !" 

2d. When a supposition is made without !he conjunction if; as, " Were it 
BOt for tliis j" " Had I been there." 

3d. When a verb neuter is used ; as, " On a sudden appeared the kingf." 

4th. Wlien the verb is preceded by the adverbs fiere, there^ then, thence, 
hence, thus, &c. j as, " Here am I ;" " There was he slain '" " Then cometb 
the end 5" " Thence ariseth his grief 5" " Honce .proceeds his anger 3" ''Thus 
was the affair settled.'' 

6th. When a sentence depends on nei^ier or nor, so as to be coupled wiih 
another sentence 3 as, " Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye 
die." 

Some grammarians assert, the phrases cls follotcs, as appears, form "what 




appears." If we give (s^y tlx^y) the sentence a diflercnt turn, and, instead of 
as, say sueh as, the verb is no longer termed im|)ersonal ; but properly agrees 
with its nominative, in the plural number j as, "The arguments advanced 
were nearly such as follcno ;" '^ The positions were such as appear incontro- 
vertible."* 

They who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke's statement, " That as, how- 
ever and whenever used in English, means the same as it, or that, or which ;'[_ 
and who arc not satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentence iirst mentioned^ 
should be in the singular or the plural number, may vary tlie fonn of expres- 
sion.* Thus, the sense of the preceding sentences may be conveyed in the fol- 
lowing terms :— " The arguments advanced were nearly of the following na- 
ture ;" " The following are nearly the arguments which were advanced ;" 
** The arguments advanced were nearly those which follow ;" " It appears 
that the positions were incontrovertible •" " That the positions were incontro- 
vertible IS apparent 5" " The positions were incontrovertible is apparent >" 
** The positions were apparently incontrovertible." 

Where is th6 nominative case usually placed ? Mention a.few instances in 
which the nominative follows the verb. What do some grammarians say of 
the phrases as follows, as appears ? What is Dr. Campbell's opinion con- 
cemmg them ? 

^(1.) ^tkat which.'' 437. .(2.) Note I. 405. 

* These grammarinns Rre supported by jrencral usa^e, and by the authority of an 
eminent critic on langna^e and composition. " When a verb is iisou impersonally," 
«ays Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of llhetoric, " it ought undoubtedly to be in 
tho singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed or nnderstood.** 
For this reason, analogy and usage' favor this mode of expression ; " Tho conditions 
of the agreement were as follotDs," and not " as follow." A few lato writers have 
inconsiderately adopted this last foria, through a mi,stake of the construction. For 
the same j^son, we ought to say, " I shell consider his censures so for only as eon- 
tvrns my mend's conduct," and not " so far as ctnierrn.'* 
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Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE 11. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns of the singular number^ 
connected together by and, either expressed or under^ 
stood, rhust have verbs, nouns and j^ronouns agreeing 
tvith them in the plural number. 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are annexed. " And 
so was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were partners with Si- 
mon j" " and so were also.'^ " All joy, tranquillity and peace, even for ^ver 
and ever, doth dwell 5" " dwell for ever." '* By whose power all good and 
evil is distributed 3" " are distributed." " Their love, and their hatred, aid 
their envy, is now perished 3" " are perished." " The thoughtless and intem- 
perate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, and the forgctfulness of 
our being accountable creatures, obliterates every serious thought of the proper 
business of life, and effaces the sense of religion and of God 3" it ought to be^ 
" oblUeraie" and " effaced' 

" All joy, tranquillity, &c., doth dwell." Which word is wrone in this ex- 
ample 7 In what particular, wrong ? What correction, then, should be made f 
Why ? Recite tlie Rule. 

<' Idleness and ignorancie is the ignorance under oostlj at- 

oareni! of many vices." ttre." 

" Wisdom, virtue, happiness, *' The planetary system, bound- 

dwells with the golden me- less space, and the immense 

diocri/:y." ocean, affects tlie mind witii 

/'In unity consists the welfare sensations of astonishment." 

and security of every- so- " Humility and love, whatever 

ciety." (3.) obscurities may involye 

*' Time and tide waits for no religious tenets, constitutes 

man." the essence of true religion." 

" His politeness and good disposi- " Religion and virtue, our best 

tion waSy on failure of their support (4.) and highest hon- 

efFect, entirely changed." or, confers on the mind prin- 

** Patience and diligence, like (1.) ciples of noble independence." 

faith, (2.) removes moun- " What (5.) signifies the counsel 

tains." ^ and care of preceptors, when 

'* Humility and knowledge, with youth think they have no (6.) 

poor apparel, excels pride and need of assistance V* 

1. Wlien the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely distinguishable in sense, 
dud sometimes even when the^ are very different, some authors have thought 
' it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in the singular number 3 as, 
'* Tranauillitv and peace dwells there 3" " Ignorance and negligence has pro- 
duced the effect 3" " Tlxe discomfiture and slaughter was very great." But it 
is evidently Contrary to the first principles of grammar, to consider two dis- 
tinct ideas as one, however nice may be their shades of difference 5 and if 
there be no\lifference, one of them must be superfluous, and ought to be re- 
jected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the verb may be under- 
stood as applied to each of the preceding terms 3 as in the following example i 
'' Sand, and salt, and a mass of iron, is easier to bear than a man without un- 
xierstanding." But besides the confusion, and the latitude of applicati on, which 

(1.) Advorb. (9.) Rule X, See Note XVII. 647. (3.) Note I. ^JJ 

j4.)Bul6XV^ <5,) Ettlf VIII. ' . ^o-J^" 

11* 
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•ach a construction would introduce, it appears to be more proper and ana- 
lopcal, in cases where the verb is intended to be applied to any one of the 
terms^ to make use of tbo disjunctive conjunction, which grammatically refers 
the verb to one or other of tlie preceding terms, in a separate view. To pre- 
serve the distinctive uses of the copulative and ilisjunctivc conjunctions, would 
render the rules precise, consistent and intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly ob- 
ser>'es, that " two or more substantives, joined by a copulative, must always 
require the verb or pronoun to which they refer, to be placed in the plura] 
number/' 

'' Tranquillity and peace dwells there." Vlliat dwells ? Is it not, then, a 
violation of Role XVllI. to use dwells in the singular number ? When do 
some writers think it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in the 
singular number ? Is this usage gramraaticed 1 In what docs the incorrect- 
ness consist ? If there be no diiference in the meaning of tcnns, arc both 
necessary 7 tVhat ought to be done with the superfluous one ? How do 
soipe attenipt to support the above construction ? How would they read, on 
this princii^le, the example beginning with, ^'Sand, and salt, and a mass. of 
iron, is easier." &.c. ? (!•) In examples like the last, what conjunction can we 
substitute in toe place of and, which will better express the sense ? What 
does Dr. Blair say on this subject ? 

1. 
" Much does human pride and << Pride tad self-sufficiency stifles 

self-complacency require cor- sentiments of dependence on 

rection. our Creator ; levity and at- 

" Luxurious living, and high tachment to worldly pleasures 

pleasures, begets a languor destroys the sense of gratitude 

and satiety that destroys all to him." 

enjoyment," 

. 2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to determine, 
whether one or more of the clauses are to be considered as the nominative 
case; and, consequeutl}*^, whether the verb should be in the »iiigular or the 
plural number. We shall, therefore, set down a number of varied examples 
of this nature, which may serve as some government to the scholar wiih re- 
spect to sentences of a similar construction. " Prosperity, with humility, ren- 
ders its possessor truly amiable." " The ship, with all her furnitu|e, was c\e-^ 
stroyed." " Not only his estate, his reputation too JiOs suflered by his miscon- 
duct." ''The general, also, in conjunction with the officers, Juis applied for 
redress." " He cannot be justifieu ; for it is true, that tlie prince, as well as 
the people, was blameworthy." *' The king, with his life-guard, /fo* just pass-- 
ed through the village." *^ In the mutual influence of body and soul, there is 
a wisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which we cannot fathom.'^ " Virtue, honor, 
nay, even self-interest, conspire to recommend the measure." " Patriotism, 
morality, every public and private consideration, dema^ our submission to 
just ana lawful government." " Nothing deliglUs me so much as the works 
of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the followang, we see the authority 
of Hume, l^riestley, amd other wnters ; and we annex them for the reader's con- 
sideration : ''A long course of time, with a variety of accidents and circum- 
stances, are requisite to produce those revolutions*" " The king, with the 
lords and commons,ybrm an excellent frame of government." " The side A, 
with the sides B and C, compose the triangle." " The fire communicated it- 
self to the bed, which, with the furniture of the room, and a valuable library, 
toere all entirely consumed." It is, however, proper to observe, tliat these 
modes of expression do not appear to be warranted by the just principles of 
construcuon. The words, "A long course of time," '"The king," "The side 
!.:# -™«i ^L*^ ' ^ }}^^ ^« nominatives to the respective verbs. In the 
lii .ST!:.^® '^**''^. "^i ^^"^^ ^ expunged. As the prepbsition mHi gov- 
««• t he obfeciive case m English, and , if trinslated mto Latin, would govern 

" ShaA if easiar, and salt m easier, and a mass ofiroa U easiw,*' &c 
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the ablative case, it is manifest, that the clauses following toithj in tlic preceding 
sentences,. cannot form Einjr part of the nominative case. They cannot be at 
the same time in the objective and the nominative cases. The ibllowing sen- 
tence appears to be unexceptionable, and may serve to explain the others : 
" The lords and commons are essential tranches of llie British constitution : 
the king, with tbem,yb77»« an excellent frame of government."* 

" The side A, with the sides B and C, compose the triande." In this sen- 
tence, what is the nominative case to compose? Should tlie verb, then, be 
singular or plural ? What difficulty is mentioned in the beginning of this 
Note ? 

2. 

" Good order in our affairs, not a very limited influence, and 

mean savings, produce great are often despised." ^ 

profits." " That superficial scholar and 

" The following treatise, together critic, like some renowned 

with those that accompany it, critics of our own, Iiave (2.) 

were written many years a^o, furnished most decisive proofs 

for my own private satisfic- that they (3.) knew not the 

tion. ' ' characters of the Hebrew lan- 

" That great senator, in concert guage." 

with several other eminent " The buildings of the institution 

persons, were the projectors have been enlarged ; the cx- 

(1.) of the revolution." pense of which, added (4.) 

" The religion of these people, as to the increased price of pro- 
well as their customs and ' visions, render it necessary 
manners, were strangely mis- to advance the terras of ad- 
represented.", mission." 

" Virtue, joined to knowledge and " One, added to nineteen, make 

J wealth,' confer great influ- twenty." 

. ence and respectability. But " What (5.) black despair, what 

knowledge, with wealth unit- horror, fills his mind !" 
ed, if virtue is wanting, have 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined together by a cop- 
ulative conjunction, be of several persons, in making the plural pronouns agree 
with them in person, the second person tidies place of the third, and the first of 
both ; as, " James, and thou, and I, are attached to our country j" " Thou 
and he shared it between you." 

" James, and thou, and I, am attached to our country." \Vliat is wrong in 
this example ? In M'hat particiilar, wrong ? Wh^t correction should ke 
made ? Why ? " Thou and he shared it telween him." Will you correct 
this example ? Why use you instead of /m» ? Will you repeat the Note ? 

3. 

*' Thou, and the gardener, and " My sister and I, as well as my 
the huntsman, must share brother, are daily employed 

the Slame of this business in their respective occupa- 

amongst tAem." ' tions.' 



»> 



* Though the conBtjruction will not admit of a plural verb, the sentence would 
certainly stand better thus : ** The king, the lordd, and the commons, form an 
•xcellent constitution.*' 

(1.) Rule XV. 613. (2.) 632. Exception 1. (3.) « he fcn«to." 

(4.) Rule XIII. 557.. (5.) 434. 
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HirZiii zzzzz. 

, Comiponding with Marray's Grammar, 

, RULE III. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary 
; to that of the conjunction copulative ; for as the 

verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the preceding 
terms taken separately, it must be in the singular 
number ; as, f * Ignorance or negligence has caused 
this mistake ;" ** John, James, or Joseph, intends 
to accompany me ;" " There is, in many minds, 
neither knowledge nor understanding." 

The following sentences are variations from this rule : " A man may sec 
a metaphor or ah allegory in a picture, as well as read them in a description;" 
" read it." " Neither character nor dialogue were j'et understood ;" " totu 
yet." " It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not carry 
in them robbery o/ murder*," " does not catry in it." " Death, or some worse 
misfortune, soon divide them '" it ought to be, " divides" 

" Neither character nor dialogue were yet understood." What is wrong in 
this example 7 \Vhy ? Will you correct it ? What is the Rule for this cor- 
rection ? 

" Man's happiness or misery arc, " When sickness, infirmity, or 

in a great measure, put into, reverse of fortune affect uij, 

his own hands." the sincerity of friendship is 

<< Man is not such a machine as a proved." 

clock or a watch, which move " Let (1.) it be remembered, (2.) 

merely as they are moved." that ?3.) it is not the utterinff, 

I " Despise no infirmity of mind or or tne hearing of certain 

I body, nor any condition of words, that constitute the 

life ; for they are, perhaps, to worship of the Almighty." 

be your own lot." " A tart reply, a proneness to re- 

" Speaking impatiently to ser- buke, or a captious and con- 

vants, or anything that be- tradictious spirit, are capable 

trays inattention or ill-humor, of imbittering (4.) domestic 

are certainly criminal." life, (5.) and of setting friends 

" There are many faults in spell- at variance.'" 



>> 



ing, which neither analogy 
nor pronunciation justify," 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun of diflerent persons, are 
disjiuictively connected, the verb must ajjrce with that person which is placed 
nearest to it ; . as, " I or thou art to blame j" " Thou or I am in fault j" . " I, 
thou, or he, is the author of it j" " George or I am the person." But it wobla 
be better to say, " Either 1 am to blame, or thou art," &,c. . - 

" 1 or thou am to blame." How should this be altered ? What is the Rule 
for It ? 

" ^'^Z^'^ *^°'' '''* ? "* ff'*^a% " i or thou am the person (7.) 
Stes suVecT"'*'''* J"*^S™ent oh who must undertake the busi- 

■* ness proposed." 
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2. When a disjunctive oecurs between a singular noun^ oT pronoun, and a 
plural' one, the verb is made to agree with the {Mural noun and pronoun 3 as. 
" Neitherpoverty nor riches were injurious to him 5" " I or they were offendea 
by it." But in this case, the plural- noun or pronoun, when it can conveniently 
be done, should be placed next to the verb. 

. " I or they was olTeBded." What is wrong in this example ? What is the 
Rule for the correction ? 

2. 

" Both (1.) pf the scholars, or one " Whetlier one person or more 

of them at least, was present was cbncerned in the bu^i- 

at the transaction." ness, does not appear." 

" Some parts of the ship and cargo "The cares of this life, or the 

were recovered; but neither deceitfulness of riches, has 

(2.) the sailors nor tliie cap- choked the seeds of virtue in 

tain was saved." many a promising (3.) mind." 

irOTE' zvz. 

Corresponding with Murray^^ Grammar, 
RULE IV. 

A. verb in the plural will agree with a collective noun 
in the singular, when a part only of the individuals 
are meant; as, " The council were divided in their 
sentiments." When the noun expresses the idea of 
unity, the verb should be singular; as, "The council 
was composed wholly of farmers.". 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediately suggest the idea 
of the number it represents, "or whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the 
whole, as one thing. In the former case, the verb ought to be plural ; in the 
latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper to say, " The peasant- 
ry goes barefoot, and the middle. sort makes use of wooden shoes." It would 
" be better to say, " The peasantry ^o barefoot, and the middle sort make use," 
&c., because the idea, in both these cases, is that of a number. On the con- 
trary, there is a harshness in the following sentences, in which nouns of nutn- 
ber have verbs plural, because the ideas tliey represent seem not to be suffi- 
- ciently divided m the mind : " The court of Rome were not without solicitude." 
" The house of commons were of small weight." " The house of lords were 
so much influenced by these reasons." " Stephen's party were entirely broken 
up by the <;aptivity of their leader." " An army of twenty-four thousand icere 
assembJed.'j " What reason /lave the church of Rome for proceeding in this 
manner ?" " " There is indeed no constitution so tame and careless of their 
own defence."— -" All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin- 
gers, but his follies and 'vices are innumerable." Is not mankind, in this place, 
a noun of multitude, and such as requires the pronoun referring to be m the 
plural number, their ? 

" The peasantry goes barefoot," &c. What correction is necessary in this 
•xample f Why 1 

" The people rejoices in that " The court have just ended, after 

which should give it sor- 'having sat through the trial 

row." of rf very long cause." 

" The flock, and not the fleece, " The crowd were so great, that 

arc, or ought to be, the gb- the judges with difficulty made 

jects of the shepherd's care." their way through them." 

(1.) 407. (2.) Conjunction when followed by nor, (3.) Rule XIH. 
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" The corporation of York consist 
of a mayor, aldermen, and a 
common council." 

** The British parliament ar6 com- 
posed of king, lords and com- 
mons." 

** When the nation complain, the 
* rulers should listen to their 
voice." 

** In the days of youth, the mul- 
titude eagerly pursues pleas- 
ure as its chief good." 

** The church have " no power to 
inflict corpora] punishment." 

** The fleet were seen sailing (1.) 
up the channel." 

" The regiment consist of a thou- 
sand (2.) men." 

" The meeting have established 
several salutary regulations." 

** The council was not unanimous, 
and it separated without com- 
ing (3.) to any determina- 
tion.'^ 

" The fleet is all arrived and 
moored (4.) in safety." 



" This people draweth near to me 
with their mouth, and honor' 
etk me with their lips, but 
. their heart is far from me." 

" The committee was divided in 
its sentiments, and it has re- 
ferred the business to tlie gen- 
eral meeting." 

" The committee were very full 
when this point was decided ; 
and their judgment has not 
been called in question." 

" Why (6.) do this generation 
wish for greater evidence, 
when so much (5.) is already 
given.'" 

*> The remnant of the people were 
persecuted with great severi- 
ty." 

** Never were any people so (6.) 
much (6.) infatuated (7.) as 
. the Jewish nation." 

" The shoal of herrings were of 
an immense extent.'' 

*' No society are chargeable with 
the disapproved (8.) miscon- 
duct of particular members.'* 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
AUl^Ei V. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns , for which they 
standy in gender, number nnd person. 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with 5 a few of which may 
be sufficient to put the learner on his guard. " Each of tlie sexes should keep 
within Us particular bounds, and content themselves with the advantages of 
their particular districts :" better thus 5 " The sexes should keep wtbin their 
particular bounds," &c. " Can any one, on their entrance into the world, be 
fully secure that they ^hall not be deceived ?" •' on his entrance," and " that 
he shall." "One should not think too favorably of ourselves j" *' of one's 
self" " He had one acquaint£uice which poisoned his principles j" " who 
poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, either expressed 
or implied 5 as, " Who is fatal to others, is so to himself ;" thai is, " the nutn 
who is fatal to others." 

WhOf which, icluit and the relative tliat, though in the objective case, are 
always placed before the verb ; as are also their compounds, ichoetier, tchoso- 
evevj &LQ. ; as, " He whom ye seek j" " This is what-, or the thing which, or 
that VQu want j" " Whomsoover you please to appoint." 

WluU is sometimes applied in a manner which appears to be exceptionable} 
as, " All fevers, except what are called nervous," &c. It would at least be 
better to say, " except those which are called nervous." 

" One should not think too favorably of ourselves." How should this sen- 
tence be altered ? What is the Rule for it ? Are the relatives placed before 
or al\er the verb ? • 

ifSHf'^K^^^h', N ./^-^ ^.^'^ '• ^5- (3 ) 661. (4.) Rule XI. (5.) 673. 
(6.) Adverb. (7.) « toere »n/ai«ot«d.»» (8.) Rule XIII. 
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The exercise of reason appears 
as (1.) little (2.) in these 
sportsmen, as in the beasts 
whom thev sometimes hunt, 
and by whom they are some- 
times hunted." 

" They which seek Wisdom will 
certainly find her.'* 

** The male amongst birds seems 
to discover no beauty, but in 
the color of its species." 

" Take handfuls of ashes of the 
furnace, and let Moses 
sprinkle it towards heaven, 
in the sight of Pharaoh ; and 
it shall become small dust." 

" Rebecca took goodly raiment, 
which were with Jier in the 
bouse, and put them upon 
Jacob." 

*' The wheel killed another man, 
which is the sixth which have 
lost their li^jcs by this means." 

" The fair sex, whose task is 
not to mingle in the lab6rs of 
public life, has its own part 
assigned it to act." 

" The Hercules man-of-war found- 
ered at sea ; she overset, and 
lost most (3.) of her men.** 

" The mind of man cannot be long 
without some food to nourish 
the activhy of Jiis tlioughts." 



" What is the reason that our lan- 
guage is less refined than 
those of Italy, Spain, or 
France ?" 

^^ I do not think any one shonld 
incur censure for being (4.) 
tender (5.) of their reputa- 
tion." 

" Thcu who hast been a witnen 
(6.) of the fact, can give an 
account of it." 

" In religious concerns, or what 

(7.) is conceived to be such, 

(S.) every man must stand or 

tall by the decision of the 

■great Judge." 

" Something like (9.) what (10.) 
have been here premised, are 
the conjectures of Dryden." 

"Thou great First Cailse, (ll.> 
least understood ! (12.) 
Who all my sense confined, (13.) 

To know but this, that thou art 
good, 
And that myself (11 .) am blind - 

Yet gave (14.) me in this^dark 
estate,' &c. 

" What (6.) art thou, (11.) speak, 
that, (15.) on designs un 
known, (16.) 

While others sleep, thus range 
(17.) the camp alone ?** 



1. Personal proaouns, being used to supply the plax:^ of the noun, are not 
employed in the same part of a sentence as the noun wlvch they represent 3 
for it would be improper to say, " The kin^ he is just ;" " I saw her the 
queen ;" " The men tliey were there j" " Many words they daiken speech j" 
" My banks they are furnished with bees." - These personals are superfluous^ 
as there is not the least occasion for a substitute in the same part where the 
principal word \h present. The nominative case they^ in the following sen- 
tence, is also superfluous : " Who, instead of going about doing good, they are 
perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

**> The king he is just." Will you correct this sentence, and tell why it is 



wrong f 



" Whoever (18.) entertains such 
an opinion, he judges errone- 
ously." 

" The cares of this world, tJiey 



1. 



oflen choke the growth of 
virtue." 
" Disappointments and afHictions, 
however disagreeable, they 
oflen improve us."' 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as well as to things ; 
Dut after an adjective in the superlative degree, and after the pronominal ad- 

(1.) Rule IX. (2.) Adverb, (3.) 676. (4.) 561. (5.) Rule IV. 

(6.) Rule XV. (7.) " those vMch." 437. (8.) « unch concerns'* Rule IV. 

(9.) Rale IV. (10.) Rule VI. and X. Note XVH. (II.) Rule XV. (12.) Bate 
Xltl. nz.) " confinedst." (14.) ** gavesL" (16.) Conjunction 

(16.) Rule Xm. (17.) " d«tt range." (18.) « m who,*^ 
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h^ciive same, it is generally used in preference to who or which ; as, " Charle9 
All. kin^ of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that the world ever 
5aw ;" '' Catiline's followers were the most profligate that could be found in 
any city j" ^' He is the same man tfiat we saw liefore." There are cases 
wherein we cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as applied to per- 
sons : as, 6rst, al'ter who, the interrogative j " Who, tfiai has any sense of reli- 
gion, would have araiied thus 1" Secondly, when persons make but a part of 
the antecedent 3 " The woman, and the estate, that became his portion, were 
too much for his moderation/' In neither of these examples could any other 
relative have been used. 

To what is the pronoun that applied ? and when is it used in preference to 
ufJio or wfach ? (416. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.) Give an example. 

2. 

" Moses was the meekest man '' They are the same persons who 
tohom we read of in the Old assisted us yes^rday." 

Testament." " The men and things which he 

" Humility is one of the most has studied, have not improY 

amiable virtues which we can ed his morals." 

possess." 

3. The pronouns whichsoever, whosoever, and the like, are elegantly divided 
by the interposition of the corresponding substantives : llius, " C^ whichsoever 
side tlie king cast his eyes." would have sounded better, if written, " Oa which 
side soever,^' &c. 

Will you give an example in which the compound pronoun whichsoever may 
be divided with propriety ? 

3. 

*' Howsoever beautiful they ap- 'V0n wliichaoever side they are 
pear, they have no real mer- contemplated, they appear to 

it.", advantage." 

*' In whatsoever light we view " However much he might de 
him, his conduct will bear in- spise the maxims df the king's 

spection . ' ' administration^ }fe kept a total 

silence on that subject." 

4. Atany persons are apt, in conversatidn, to put the objective case of the 
personal pronouns, in the place of tJiese and those ; as, ** Give me them books," 
instead of " those books." We may sometimes find this fault even in writing : 
as, '•' Observe them three there." We also frequently meet with those instead^ 
of thetj, at the beginning of a sentepce, and where there is np particular refer- 
ence to an antecedent ; as, " Those that sow in tears, sometimes reapin joy ;" 
" T/ieij that, or they who sow in tears." 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a personal pronoun or a de- 
monstrative is preferable, in certain constructions. " We are not unacqusunt- 
ed with the calumny of tfiem [or those] who openly make use of -the" wannest 
professions." 

" Give me them books." Why is this sentence incorrect ■? » 

4. 

" Which of them two persons has " fer injuries, than those (2.) 

most distinguished himself.''" that are most (3.) forward in 

" None (1.) more impatiently suf- doing (4.) them. (5.) 

5. In some dialects, the word wJiat is improperly used for that, and sqmc- 
times we find it in this sense in writing ; " They w"ill never believe but what I 
have been entirely to blame." <' I am not satisfied but what," &c., instead of 
J' but tJw.t." The word sometchat, in the following sentence, seems to be used 
improperly : « These punishments seem to have been exercised in somewhat 

(1.) Rule VI. (a.) Note I. 405. (3.) 677. ^ (4.) 561. (5.) Kule XIV. 
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an aibitrary manner.'' Some^mes we read, " In somewhat of." The mean- 
ing iS; '^ in a mamier which is, in some respects, arbitrary." 

Will you give an example of the improper use oftohat instead of that ? 

5. 

** He would not be persuaded but " These commendatioiis of his 
wh^ (1.) I was greatly in children appear to have been 

fault." mad6 in som^hat (2.) an »n- 

judidous manner." 

K, 6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to persons, that there 

• is generally harshness in the applicaUon of it, except to the proper names of 

persons, or the'general terms nuxn, womarif &c. A term which only implies 

the idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or epithet, will 

iiardly authorize the use ot it *, as, " That the faction ui Engiand who most 

fowerfu ly opposed his arbitrary pretensions." " That- faetion widchy* would 
avc been better *, and the same remark will serve for the following examples : 
" France, who was in alliance with Sweden." " The court who/'oLc. " The 
cav?Jry who," &c. "The cities who aspired at liberty." "That party 
among us who," Sec. ** The family wh(ym they consider as usurpers." 

In some cases, it may be doubtiul, whether this pronoun is properly applied 
or not ; as. " The number of substantial inhabitants with whom some cities 
abound." For when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it may in 
many cases claim the personal relative. • " None of the company whom he most 
affected could cure him of the melancholy under which be labored." The 
word acquaintance may have the same construction. 

How is the relative who used ? 

6. 

''. He instructed and fed the ** He was the ablest minister 

crowds who (3.) surrounded which James ever possessed." 

him." " The court, who gives currency 

*^ Sidney was one of the wisest to manners, ought to be ei 

and most active governors, emplary." (4.) 

which Ireland ^ad enjoyed <^ I am nappy in the friend which 

for several years." I have long proved." 

1. We hardly consider little children as persons, because that term gives us 
the idea of reason and reflection j and, therefore, the application of the person* 
al relative to/io, in this case, seems to be harsh: "A child who." It is still 
more improperly applied, to Smimals : " A lake frequented by that fowl 
whom nature has taught to dip the wing in water." 

Do we say, "A chUd who," or "A child which"? Will you repeat 
the Note for this? j ir- 

7. 
" The child whom we have just " He is like (4.) a beast (5.) of 
seen, is wholesomely fed, and . prey, who destroys without 
not injured by bandages or pity." 

' clothing." 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, and it does 
not refer to the person, the pronoun who ought not to be applied. "It is 
no wonder if such a man did not shine at the court of oueen Elizabeth, 
who was but another name for prudence and economy." Better thus : 
'• whose naine was but another word for prudence," &lc. The word whost 
begins likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet it is not done so jgeneral- 
ly, but that good writers, even in prose, use it when speaking or things. 
The construction is not, however, generally pleasing, as we may see in me 
following instances : " Pleasure, whose nature," &c. " Call every produc- 
tion, whose parts and whose nature," &c. _ 

(1.) " that." Conjunction. (2.) *« « a manner which is. in some respects, i^^ 

dicious." (3.)«tttf«." (4.) Rule IV. (5.) Rule X. NoU. XVII. 

.1* - M 
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In one case, however, custom authorizes us to use to^^, with respect 
to persons ; and tliat is, when we want to distinguish one person of two, 
or a particular person among a number of others. We should then say, 
" Wftich of the two," or " vVhich of ihem is he or she ?" 

'"' The court of queen Elizabeth, who," &.c. Will you correct tins sentence, 
and srive tlie Note for it ? 

** Having once disgusted (1.) him, .deceive and betray, should be 

he could never regain the fa- avoided as the poisonous ad- 

vor of Nero, who ions indeed der." 

another name for cruelty." ** Who of those men came to his 

" Flattery, whose nature (2.) is to assistance ?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, we sometimes find 
an ambiguity in the use of rt ; as, when we say, " The disciples of Christ, tchom 
we imiiaic," we may mean the imitation cither of Christ, or of his disciples 
The accuracy and clearness of ihe sentence depend very much upon the 
proper and determinate use of the relative, so that it may readily present its 
antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, without any obscurity or ank- 
biguity. 

What is remarked in this Note on the use of the reladve pronoun 7 

9. 
" The king TS.) dismissed hie min- . " There are millions of people in 
ister without any inquiry ; the empire (4.^ of China, 

who had never before com- whose support is derived al- 

mitted so unjust an action.'* most entirely from rice." 

10. It is and it toas are oflen, after the manner of the French, used in a 
plural construction, and by some of our best writers ; as, ^* It' is either a few 
^eat men who decide for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious 
nng-leader j" " It is they that are the real authors, though the soldiers arc the 
actors of the revolution j" " // toas the heretics that first be^^an to rail," &.c. 5 
" 'IHs these, that early taint the female mind." This license m the construction 
of it is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, however, been certainly abused 
in the following sentence, which is thereby made a very awkward one : ** It is 
Wonderful the very few accidents, which, in several years, happen from this 
practice." 

How are it is and it toas often used ? Give an example in whidi they are 
used incorrectly in tliis sense. 

10. " 

** It is remarkable his continual *^ It is indisputably true his asser- 
endeavors to serve us, not- tion, though tt is a paradox" 

withstanding our iugrati- (C). 

tude." (5.) 

11. The intcijections O! oh! and ah! require the objective case of a pro- 
noun in the first person after them ; as, " O me I Oh me ! Ah me !" but the 
nominative case ni the second person ; as, " O thou persecutor !" " O ye hyp- 
ocrites I" " O thou who dwellcst," &c. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the English language, is fre- 
quently joined, in explajiaiory sentences, with a nouu of pronomi of the mas- 
culine or feminine gender : as, " It was 1 ;" " It was llie man or woman that 
did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and understood : thus we say, 
« As appears, as follows," for '• As it appears, as it follows :" and " May be/' 
for " It may be." rr 7 



(1.) ''Ilavtnff disgusted," Rule XIII. (2.) " the nature qf which." (3.) « The 
luHgyWhohad neoer," &c (4.) « There are in the empire,'' &c. (50 " J5fi» «m- 
tmual." &c. ; ending the sentence with, «* are remarkable." (6.) " M» assertion, 
though paradovtcalf" ice, ■ 
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The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed ia express, 

1st. The subject of any discourse or inquiry ; as^ "It happened on a sum • 
mer's day j" " Who is it that calls on me V' 

2d. The state or condition of any person dr thing ; as, •' How is it with 
you ?» 

3d. The thing, whatevvr it be, that is the cause of any eficct or event •, or 
any person considered mcrcK* as a cause 3 as, " We heard her. say it was not 
he j" " The truih is, it was 1 that helped her." 

Why is it incorrect to say, " Oh I " ? Why incorrect to say, " Oh thee" T 

11. • 

" Ah ! unhappy thee, who art " Oh ! happy we, surrounded 
deaf to the calls of duty and with so many blessings.'* 

of honor." 



Correspoadin|r with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, when 
no nominative case comes between it and the verb ; 
as, " The master who taught ys ;" *'The trees which 
are planted." 

When^ a nominative case comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative-is governed by some word in its 
own member of the sentence ; as, " He who preserves 
me, to whom. I owe iny being, vfhose 1 am, and whom 
I serve, is eternal." 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative performs a different 
office. In the first member, it marks the agent -, in the second, it submits to 
the government of the preposition j in the third, it represents the possessor ; 
and m the fourth, the ol>ject of aii action : and liierefure it must be in the three 
different cases, correspondent to thdse offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nominatives, each to differ- 
ent verbs, the relative is the nominative to the former, and the antecedent to 
the latter verb ; as, " True philosophy, which is the^oniament of our nature, 
consists more in the love of our duty, and the practice of virtue, thcui in great 
talents and extensive knowledge." « 

A few instances of erroneous construction will illustrate both branches of 
the sixth rule. The three following refer to the first part : " How can we 
avofd being grateful to those whom, b}' repeated kind offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends ?" " Thesfe arc the men whom, you miglit sup- 
pose, were the authors of the work." '•' If you wore here, you would find three 
or four, whom you would say passed their time agreeably." In all these 
places, it should be who, instead of whom. The two latter sentences contain 
a nominative between the relative and the vnrb; and, therefore, seem to 
contravene the rule •, T)ui the student will reflect, that it is not the nominative 
.of the verb with which the relative is coimecterl. — The remaining examples re- 
fer to the second part of the rule : " Men of fine talents are not always the 
persons who we should esteem." " The persons who you dispute with are 
precisely of your opinion." " Our tutors are our benefactors, who we owe 
obedience to, and who we ought to love." In these sentences, tohom should 
be used instead of toko. 

" These are the men whom, you might suppose, were/' &c. WDl you cor- 
rect this example; and give the rule for it ? 
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" We are dependent on each ** They who have hibored to make 

others* anistance : whom is us wise and good, are the per- 

there that can subsist by him' sons who we ought to love 

Belf?" and respect, and who we 

" If he will not hear his best ought to be grateful to.** 

friend, wfwm shall be sent to " The persons, who conscience 

admonish him ?" and virtue support, may smile 

" They who (1.) jnuch is given at the caprices of fortune." 

to, will have much (2.) to an- " From tiie character of those 

swer for." (3.) who you associate w^ith, your , 

** It is not to be expected that own will be estimated." 

iheyy'iehom in early life have " That (4.) is the student who I 

been dark and deceitful, snould e^ave the book to, and whom, 

afler wards become fair and I am persuaded, deserves it '* 
ingenuous." 

1. When the relative pronoun is of Ihe interrogative kind, the noun or pro- 
noun containing the answer, muse be in the same case as that which coniains 
the question ; as, " Wliase books are these t" " Tbej* are Johu^s." " Who 
gave them to him ?" " We." ** Of whom did you buy them V •' Of a Iwok- 
seller ; him who lives at the Bible and Crown." • '* Whom did you see there V* 
" Both him and the shopman.'' ^ The learner will readily comprehend vhls 
rlile, by sttpplj'ing die<wrords which are understood in the answers. Thus, to 
express the answers at large, we should say, " They are John's books *," "We 
ffave them to him j" " We lx>ughl them of him who lives," &.c. ; " We saw 
both him and the shopman.'* As the relaliN'e pronoun, when used interroga- 
tively, refers to the subsequent word or phrase containing the answer to the 
question, that word or phrase may propeny be termed the subseqtient to the ui- 
terrogative. 

" Of whom did you buy them 7" " Of a bookseller j he who lives," &c. 
What is wrong in this sentence, and how may it be corrected 7 What is the 
Note for it 7 

1. 
" Of whom were the articles " Who was the money paid to V* 

bought f* <* Of a mercer; he "To the mercer and his 

(5.) who resides near (6.) the clerk." 

mansion-house.'* " Who counted it V* « Both the 

^" Was any person besides (6.) the clerk and him." 

mercer present .?" " Yes, both 

him and his clerk." 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE vir. 



When the rdcctive is preceded by two nominatives of 
different persons^ the relative and verb may agree in 
person with either^ according to the sense ; as, " I am 
the man who command you ;" or^ " I am the man 
who commands you." 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences expresses the meanin? 
rather obscurely. It would be more perspicuous to say, " I, who command 
you, am the man." Perhaps the difference of meaning produced by referring 
the relauve to different antecedents, will be more evi^t to Ae learner in the 

(l.)«toiDW» (2.) 673. 1?^. (4.) Note I. 405. 

(5.) Rule XV. (60 847. 
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foDowing sentences : '^ I am the genera] who gives the orders to-day }" *' I am 
the general, who give the orders to-day 3'' that is, ** I; who give the orders to- 
day, am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined to agree with either 
of the preceding nominatives, that agreement must be preserved ihroudiout 
the sentence ;^ as in the following instance : " I am the Lord, that nuik^ all 
things J that stretdieth forth the heavens alone." ha. xliv. 24. Thus far is 
consistent : the Lord, in the third person, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees 
with the relative m the third person : " I am Oie Lord, which Lord, or he, that 
maieth all things." If / were made the antecedent, the relative and verb 
should agree with it in the first person ', as, " I am the Lord, that ntake all 
things ; that stretch forth the heavens alone." But should it follow, '• that 
spreadeth abroad the earth by myself," there would arise a confusion of per- 
sons, and a manifest solecism. 

" 1 am the man who command you." " I am the man who commands you." 
What is the nominative to command in the first sentence ? What to commands 
iu the second ? Rule for each 7 Why is tlie verb of a difierent person in 
different sentences ? 

*' I acknow^dge that (1.) I am "I perceive that thou art a pupil 

the teacher, (5.) whoi adopt who possesses bright parts, 

tliat sentiment, and maintains but who hast cultivated them 

the propriety of such meas- but (3.) little." (4.) 

ures." (2.) " Thou art he (5.) who breathest 

" Thou art a friend (5.) that hast on the earth with the breath« 

often relieved me, and that of spring, and who covereth 

has not deserted me now, in it with verdure and beauty." 

the time of peculiar need." " I am the Lord (5.) thy God, (5.) 

" I am the man who approves of who teacheth thee to profit, 

wholesome discipline, and and who lead thee by the way 

who recommend it to others ; th<5u shouldst go." 

but I am not a person who " Thou ar|; the Lord who dii 

promotes useless severity, or choose Abraham, and brought- 

who object to mild and gen- est him forth (4.) out of (6.) 

erous treatment." - Ur of the Chaldees." 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
" RULE VIIL 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

Note I. Adjective pronouns and numerals must agree 
in nutnber with the nouns to which they belong. 

1. adjective: PRONOirNS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhibited : " I have not 
travelled this twenty years ;" " these twenty," " I am not recommending 
these kind of sufferings 5" " this kind." " Those set of books was a valuable 
present ;" " that set." 

*' I have not travelled this twenty years." How should this be altered ? 
Why? 

« ITiese kind of indulgences soft- playing (9.) this two hours." 

en and injure the mind." ^ (10.) 

** Instead (7,) of improving (8.) " Those sort of favors did real in- 

y ourselves, you have been jt.iry, under the appearance of 

kindness." 

(1.) 653. (8.) " adopts and TuairUainSf" or " adopt and maintain.** ,^Onti\a 

(40 Adverb. (5.) Rule XV. (6.) 947. (7.) 947. . (8.) 561. (90 »» 
XIII. (10.) Rule XXII. 646. 

12* 
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" The chasm made (1.) by the " Hdw man^ a aorrow (5.) ahonld 
earthquake was twefity foot we avoid, if we were not in- 

^2.) broad, (3.) and one hun- dustrious to make them !" 

ared fathom (4.) in depth." " He saw one or more persons (6.) 

enter (7.) the garden." 

1. The word maarUy in the . skig^ular number, and the phrase " by this 
means," " by that means," are Used by our best and most correct writers 5 
namely, Bacon, TiDotson, Atterburv, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are, 
indeed, in so general and approved use,^that it would appear awkward, if not 
afTected, to apply the old singular form, and say, " by this mf>an ;" " by that 
mean ;" ** it was by a mean ;" although it is mote agreeable to the genera] 
analog)' of the language. " The word means (says Priestley) belongs to the class 
of words, which <fo not change their termination on account of number 5 for it 
is used alike in both numbers." 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the following sentences : 
•* Though he did not succeed, he gained the approbation of his country ; and 
with this amends he was content." " Peace of mind is an honorable amends 
for the sacrifices of interest." " In return, he received the thanks of bis em- 
ployers, and the present of a large estate : these were ample amends for aJJ his 
labors." '• We have described the rewards of vice : the goodman's amends 
are of a different nature." 

It' can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (Vikc the word means) 
had formerly its correspojident form in the singular number, as it is derived 
from the French amende, though now it is exclusively established in the plural 
form. If, therefore, it be alleged, ihaijnean should be applied in the singular, 
because it is derived from the French moyen, the same kind of argument may 
be advanced in favor of the singular amende ; and the general analogy of the 
language may also be pleaded in support of it. 

Campbell, in his Philosophy of Khetoric, has the following remark on the 
subject before us : " No persons of taste will, I presume, venture so far to vio- 



late the 
readers 



present us'a^c, and consequently to shocK the ears of the generality of 
, as to say, ^By this mean, b)' that mean.' " 



(1.) Rule XIII. (2.) Nttte XVIII. 648. (3.) « eharmr.-broad." Rule IV. 

(4.) Rule IX. (5.) " numy s^rrotes," (6.) " one person, or more than one," 

(7.) Rule XII. 

* " By thismeajis be had them the more at vantage, being tirdd and harasBed with 
a long march." ' Bacow. 

" By this means one great restraint from doing evil would be taken away." " And 
this is an admirable means to improve men in virtue." "By thai means tbey ha^e 
rendered their dnty more difficult." Tillotsoh. 

"It renders vs careless of approving ourselves to God, and by that means securing 



the continuance of his goodness." " A good character^ when established, should 
ndt be rested in.as an end, but employed as a means of domg still further good." 

Atterburt. 
*< By this means they are happy in each other." ** He by that means preserves his 
superiority." ADDi&otr. 

** Your vanity by this means will want its food." Steelk, 

" By this m£ans alone, their greatest obstAcIes will vanish.*' Pofb. 

*' Which custom has proved the most effectual meaTis to ruin the nobles." • 

Dean SwirTr 
" There is no mearifi of escaping the persecution.** " Faith is not only o means of 
obeying, but a principal aot of obedience.*' ' ^ Dr. Youso. , 

" He looked on money as a necessary mean« of maintaining and increasing power.** 

» Lord Lyttleton's Hewrt fl. ^ 

" John was too much intimidated not to embrace every means afforded for h» 
safety." Goldsmith. 

"Lest this means should fail.** " By means of ship-maney, the lato king,*' Ac 
«« The only means of securing a durable peace.** HuH«. 

" By this means there was nothing left to the parliament of Ireland," &c. 

Blackstonb. 
«* By this meajis so many slaves escaped out of the htfnds of their masters." 

pB. Robertson. 

«» By this means they bear witness to each other.** Burke. 

' « By this means the wrath of man was made to turn against iUelf." D». Blaib- 

A magazine, which has, by this meohs, contained^' &c. « Birds, in general, 

orocure their food by vi^ang of their tfa/fe.» ' - Vk. Talisv. 
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Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of means in the 9mgvi» 
number. They do not, however, speak decisively on the point } tmt r»ther 
dubiously, a& it they knew that they were questioning eminent autliorities aa 
well as general practice. That they were not decidedly against the ap)rflca« 
tion bf this word to the singular number, appears from their own lanj?uage : 
" Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may become members of 
otlier sentences by means of some additional connection "'—Dr. Lowth's In- 
troduction to English Grmnmar. 

" There is no other method of teaching that of which any one is ignorant, 
but by means of something already known." — Dr. Johnson. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures makes no use, as 
far as the compiler can discover, of the word mean ; though there are sever&I 
instances to be found in it of the use of mearis, in the sense and coimection con- 
tended for. " By this means thou shall have no portion on this side the rN^er." 
Ezra iv. 16. " That by means of death," &c. Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely 
bp pretended, that ihe translators of the sacred volumes did not accurately un- 
derstand the English language 3 or that they would have admitted one form of 
this word, and rejected Uie olher^ had not their (leterminatioi>been conforma- 
ble to the best Aisage. An attempt, therefore, to recover an old word, so long 
since disused by the most correct writers, seems not likely to be successful ; 
especially as the rejection of it is not attended with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a great majority of 
ihem, corroborated by general usage, forms, during its continuance, the stand- 
ard of lang[uage j especially if, in particular instances, this practice continue 
after objection and due consideration. Every coimection and application of 
words and phrases, thus supported, must therefore be proper, and entitled to 
respect, if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 



-" Si volet 71SUS 



" Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi." IIOR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less deviating from the 
^nerd analog^y of the language than those before mentioned, are to be con- 
sidered as strictly proper and justifiable. Of this kind are tlie following : 
" None of them are varied to express the gender j" and yet none originally 
signified no one. " He himself shall do the work :" here, what was at first 
apprvpriated to the objective, is now properly used as the nominative case. 
",ybw have behaved yourselves well . in this example, the word gou is put in 
the nominative case plural, with strict propriety 5 though formerly it was con- 
fined to the objective case, and ye exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, thus established, it is 
the grammarian's business to submit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously 
opposing the decision of proper authority, and contending for oosolete modes 
of expression, he may, indeed, display learning and critical sagacity j and, 
in some degree, obscure points that are sufficiently clear and decided ; but he 
cannot- reasonably hope either to succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner, 
in discovering and respecting the true standard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly within the grammarian's 
province. Here, he may reason and remonstrate on the ground of derivation, 
analogy, and propriety : and his reasonings may refine and improve the lan- 
guage : but when authority speaks out, and decides the point, it were perpetu- 
ally to unsettle the language, to admit of cavil and debate. Anomalies, then, 
under the limitation mentioned, become the law,, as clearly as the plainest 
analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, the use of the word 
mean in the old form has a very uncouth appeanmce : '"By the mean of ad- 
versity we are often instructed." " He preserved his health by mean of exer- 
cise." " Frugality is one mean of acquiring a competency." They should 
be, " By means of adversity," &c. ; *' By means of exercise," &c. 5 " Frugali- 
ty is one meavA" &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive (1.) nvean in.thft singu- 
lar number, and in that number only, to signify mediocrity, 'middle rate, fcc. • 

•~» — ^= — — 

(1.) ^oun$ are soinetimes called w3i$Uv^*c^, 
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8s, ** This is a mean between the two extremes." But in the sense of instru- 
mentality, it has long^ been disused by the best authors, and by ahnost ev^ry 
writer. 

Una means aod that means should be used only when they refer to what is 
singular 3 these means and those means, when they respect plurals : as,, " He 
lived temperately, and by this means preserved his health ;" '* The scholars 
were attentive, industrious, and obedieut to their tutoi^ 3 and by these means 
acouired knowledge." 

We have enlar^d on this article, that the 3'oung student may be led to re- 
flect on a point so important as that of ascertaining the staiidara of propriety 
m the use of language. 

In what number is the word means used ? What does Dr. Priestley remark 
concerning the use of this word ? What other word is used in this maimer ? 
What docs Dr. Campbell remark in regard to the use of the phrase, " By this 
mean" 7 Do Dr. Lowth and Dr. Johnson approve of the use of means ui the 
singular number 7 Do good writers make use of the substantive (1.) mean in 
the singular number 7 Give an example. When should " This means" and 
" That means" be used 7 When *' These means" and " Those means" 7. \ 

1. 

'^ Charles was extravagant, and ^' This person embraced every op- 

by this mean became poor portuhity to display his tal- 

and despicable.*' ents ; and by these means 

" It was by that ungenerous mean rendered himself ridiculous." 

that (2.) he obtained his end." " Joseph was industrious, frugal 

" Industry is the mkan oT obtain- and discreet ; * and by this 

ing competency." means obtained^ property and 

" Though a promisinff measure, it reputation."» 
is a meO'n whicn I carmot 
adopt." 

■ 

2. When two persons or tilings are spoken of in a sentence, and there is 
occasion to mention them again for the sake of distinction, <A^ is used in refer- 
ence to the former, and tJiis, in reference to the latter : as, '' Self-love, which 
is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for that, man would 
be inactive ; and but for this, he would be active to no end." 

How are the pronoims mat and this used ? 

2. 

" Religion raises men above them- upon the earth in those ♦han 

selves ; irreliffion sinks them in these ; because there is a 

beneath the brutes : that (3.) much slower evaporation." 
binds 'them down (4.) to a " Rex and Tyrannus are of very 

poor, pitiable speck of perish- different characters. The one 

able earth ; this opens for (3.) rules his people by laws 

them a prospect to the skies." to which they consent ; the 

" More rain falls in the first two other, (5.) by his absolute will 

summer months, than in the and power : this is called free- 

* first two winter ones ; but it dom ; OuU (5.) tyranny-" . 
makes a much greater show 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns each, eivry, either, agree with- the 
nouns, pronouns and verbs, of the singular number only •, as, " The kins 
of Israel, ajid Jehoshaphat, the king of Jttdah,.^at each on his throne ;" 
" Every tree is known by its fniit j" unless the plural noun convey a col- 
lective idea ; as, " Every six months *," "Every hundred years." The fol- 
lowing phrases are exceptionable : " Let each esteem others belter than 
themselves;" It ought to be, ^;" himself." \"The language should be both 
perspicuous and correct : in jtt-oportion as either of these two qualities are 
wanting, the language is imperfect ;" it sJiiould be, " is wanting.^' " Every 

^S^iSe'xi.* Jo7.^' ^^'^ ^* ^^' ^''- *"^* ^'- ^^^ Adverb. 
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one of the lettera bear regular dates, and contain proof!* of attachment ;" 
** bears a regular date, and contains J^ " Bvety town and village were 
bamed; every grove and every tree were cut down}'' " toa^ burned, and 
was cut down." 

/ Either is often used improperly, instead of each; as, "The kine of Is- 
rael, and Jehoshaplial the king of .Tudah, sat eitiier of them on his throne ;'' 
" Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, look eiifier of them his conicr." 
Each signifies both of thcai taken (iistiiiclly or separately 3 either properly 
signifies onfy the one or the other of tiicm, taken disjimctively. 

" The kin^ of Israel, and J[ehoshaphal the king of Jucfah, sat either of 
them on^their throne.'^ Will you correct this, and give the rule for it ? 

3. 

" Each of them, in their (i.) turn, is productive of much (7.) in- 

receive the benefits to which ward joy or bitterness." 

they are entitled." " Whatever (rf.) he undertakes, 

" My counsel to each of you is, either (0.) his pride or his 

that you (2.) should make it foliy diss^st us.' 

your endeavor to come to a " Every man and every woman 

friendly agreement." were numbered." 

" By discussing what (3.) relates " Neither of those men seem to 

to each particular, in 'their have any idea that their opin- 

order, we shall better under- ions may be ill founded." 

stand the subject." " "When benignity and gentleness 

" Every person, whatever (4.) be reign within, (7.) we are al- 

their station, (5.) are bound ways (7.^ least (7.) in hazard 

by the duties of morality and from without : (10.) every per- 

religion." sun and every occurrence are 

" Every leaf, every twig, (6.) • beheld in the most favorable 

every drop of water, teem light." 

with life." " On eitlier side of the river was 

" Every man's heart and ^temper there the tree of life." 

4. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied eis adverbs ; as, " IridifTer- 
enl honest j excellent well 5 miserable poor ;" instead of " Indiffercully hon- 
est ; excellently well •, miserably poor." " He behaved himself conformable 
to that great example ;" " cdnfoniujhly." ' " Endeavor to live hereafter suita- 
ble to a person in thv station ;'* " suitahiy." " I can never think So very mean 
of him j" " rmeanlyr " He describes this river agreeahle to the common read- 
in* 5" " agreeably." " Agreeable- to my promise, I now write j" " agreeably." 
" Thy exceeding great reward j" when united to an adjective, or adverb not 
ending in lif, the word ejcceeding has fy added to it ; as, " excccdinffly dread- 
ful, exceedins^ly great j" " exceedingly well, exceedingly more aetrve ;" but 
when it is joined to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the ly ia 
omitted ; as, " Some men think exceeding clearly, and reason exceeding forci? 
Wy ;" [* She appeared, on this occasion, exceeding lovely." — " He acted in 
this business bofder than was expected." " They behaved the noblest, because 
they were disinterested." They should have been, " more boldly, most no5ly." 
The adjective pronoun such is often misapplied ; as, " He was such an extrav- 
agant young man, that he spent his whole patrimony in a few years ;" it should 
be, *' 80 extraracrayd a yonn^ num." " I never before saw such large trees ;" 
*' saw trees so large." When we refer to the species or nature of a thing, the 
word S7ich is properly applied ; as, " Such a temper is seldom found :" but 
when degree is signified, w^ use the word so ; as, " So bad a temtwr is seldom 
found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives j as, " The tutor ad- 
dressed him ih terms rather warm, but suitably to his offence j" " suitable." 



n.) " his,'* (9.) " A«.» (3.) 437. (4.) Rule XV. (5.) R«i«J2; 

(e.^KDlbXI. ■ if?.) Adverb. (8.) Rule VHI. (9.) 659. (10.) "A«» 

witkma,** i, 9,J* extsmaUy," 589, 
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"S^y ^®f« ^^^ wandering about solitarily and distressed j?' "solitary.*' 
He Ijved in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason and religion ;" 
agreeahie." " The study of syntax should be previously to tl»t of punctua- 
tion ;" "previous." r j r 

Young persons who study grammar, find it difficult to decide, in particular 
cottsirucliouM, whether an adjertive, or aji adverb, ought to be used. A IcW 
observations on this point, may serve to inform il»eir judgment, and direct tiicir 
QClennmalion. -They should carefully attend lo ihe'defiuitionsof the acHeclive 
and the adverb j and considei whether, in the^case in question, quality or man- 
ner is indicated. In the former cas<?, an adjective is proper 5 in the latter, an 
adverb. A nunil)er of examples will illustrate tliis direction, and prove use/ul 
on other occasions. ^ 

" She looks cold — She- looks coldly on him." 
" He feels warm — He feels warmly the insult offered to him." 
1' S? ^*^'**"® sincere and virtuous— He became sincerely vinuous.^' 
She lives free from care— He lives fjreely at another's expense." 
Harriet always appears neat— She dresses neatly." \ 

"Charles has grown great by his wisdom— He has grown greaUy in reputa- 

u 2^u®^ °**^ appear happy— They now appear happily in earnest." 
The statement seems exact — The statement seems exactly in point." 

The verb to be, in all its moods and tenses, generally requires the word im- 
mediately connected with it to be an adjective, not an advert> j and conse- 
quently, when this verb cj^i l>e substituted for any other, without varying the 
sense or the construction, that other verb must also be oohnected with an ad- 
jective. The following sentences elucidate these observations : " This is 
a^eeable to our interest." " That behavior was not suitable lo his station." 
"Rules should be conformable lo sense." "The rose smells [is] sweet." 
"How sweet the hay smells (isj!" "How delightful the country appears 
[is] !" " How pleasant the fields iook [are] !" " The clouds look [are] dark." 
" How black the sky looked [was] !" " The apple tastes [is] sour !" " How 
bitter the plums tasted [were] !" " He feels [is] happy." In all these seu- ' 
tences, we can, with perfect propriety, substitute some tenses of the verb lo be, 
for the other verbs. But iii the lollowing sentences we cannot do this : " The 
dog smells disaOTeeably." " George feels exquisitely." " How pleasantly 
ihe looks at us I" 

The directions contained in this Note are offered as useful, not as complete 
and unexceptionable. Anomalies in language everj' where eucount€<rus 5 hut 
we must not rejept rules, because they are attended with exceptions. 

Why is " indifferent honest" an incorrect expression ? Do we say, " ex- 
ceeding dreadful," and " exceeding great " ? What, then, do we use in the 
place of exceeding f When, then, do we use exceedingly 7 When exceeding ? 
** The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to his offence." 
Wh^ is this sentence wrong- ? Correct it. How can we tclf whether an ad- 
jective or an adverb ought to be used ? Which do we use, when quality is 
uidicated ? Wliich, when mmnier is indicated ? Which does the verb to be 
genefally reguire to be connected with it, the adjective or adverb ? To illus 
trate the distinct and proper use of both the adverb and adjective, I will give 
you some examples, would you ^hen say, " He is diligently and alienlive- 
ly " or " dili&:ent and attentive " ? " She will be hajipy," or " happily " ? 
" He looks cold," ojr " coldlyJ' ? " She looks cold on him." Can we use is ■ 
for looks, and make sense ? Would you, then, sav, " She looks cold on him," 
or " coldly on him " ? "' She lives freely [is] from*^ care" ? Why ? " He lives 
free at anot^er^s expense" ? " He feels warmly" ? " He feels warni the in- 
sult offered him" ? " He became sincerely and virtuously" ? " He became 
sincere virtuous" ? Why ? " Harriet always appears neatly— She dresses 
neat ? " Charles has grown great by his wisdom — Jle is grown great in his 
reputation ? "They naW appear happily— They now appear happy in 
«^®?^_ ' ., rr ^^ statement seems exactly—The statement seems exact in 
P**'°^ \„« ?.^T'^®®\'y ^^ hay smells!''^? "How delightful the country 
appeajs!'? " How pleasant th« fields look !" ? " Jhe clouds look darkly" t 
« The apples taste sourly" ? 
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4. 



" She reads proper, writes very " The conspiracy was the easier 
— . _„j *. T. ^2^ discovered, from its (4.) 

beinff known (5.) to many." 

'' Not being fully acquainted with 
the subject, he could affirm 
no stranger (6.) than he did." 

" He was so deeply impressed 
with - the subject, that few 
could speak nobler upon it." 

" We may credit his testimony, 
for he says express, that he 
saw the transaction." 

" Use a little wine for thy stom- 
ach's sake, and thine oflen 
(7.) infirmities." 

" From these favorable begin- 
nings, we may hope for a 
soon (8.) and prosperous is- 



nenty and composes accurate. 

** He was extreme prodigal, and 
his property is now near ex 
haufited." 

*' They generally succeeded ; for 
they lived coiiforinahle to the 
rules of prudence." 

** We may, reason very clear and 
exceeding strong., without 
knowing that there is such a 
thing as a syllogism." 

" He had many virtues, and was 
exceeding beloved.'^ 

" The amputation was exceeding 
well performed, and saved the 
patient's life." 

'* He came agreeable to his prom- 
ise, and conducted himself 
suitable to the occasion." 
^" He sjieaks very fluent, reads 
excellent, but does not think 
very coherent." 

" He behaved himself submissive, 
and was exceeding careful 
* not to give (1.) offence." 

** They rejected the advice, and 
conducted themselves exceed- 
ingly indiscreetly." 

** He is a peiaon of great abilities, 
and exceeding upright; and 
is like to be a very useful 
member (2.) of the commu- 
nity." 



sue. 

<' He addressed several exhorta- 
tions to them suitably to their 
. circumstances." 

" Conformably to their vehe- 
mence of .thouglit, was their 
vehemence of gesture." 

'' We should implant in the minds 
of jrOuth such seeds and prin- 
ciples of piety and virtue, as 
(9.) are likely to take soonest 
and deepest root." 

'' Such (10.) an amiable disposi- 
tion will secure universal re- 
gard." 

'' Such distinguished virtues sel- 
dom occur." 



6. Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided ; . such as " a 
worser conduct j" " on lesser hopes ;" " a more sereuer temper j" "• the most 
straitcst sect;" ^'a more superior work.^' They should be, "worse con- 
duct ;" " less hopes /' " a more .(serene temper;" " the straitest sect ;" " asu 
penor work." 

" A worser conduct." Will you correct this sentence, and give the Rule 
fi>r It 7 



" 'Tis more easier to build two 
chimneys than to maintain 



5. 



one. 



" The tongue is like (11.) a race- 
horse, (12.) which runs the 
faster (13.) tlie lesser weight 
it carries." 



" The pleasures of the under- 
standing are more vreferable 
than (14.) those of the imagi- 
' nation, or of sense." 

" The nightingale sings-: hers is 
the most sweetest voice m the 
grove." 



(1.) Rulo XIT. (2.) Kule XV. (3.) "mare easily » (4.) Role 1. 

rS.^ " heinsr fcnottm"— participial noon. (6.) »< not affirm more strong}'!!'* 

(7.) " «*!f freqaewt.^ (8.) " speedy » (9.) 656. (10.) •* A di-PO«tion 

MO amioHe," &c. See the Note, a few Hnes before the cloge. (11-) *"'* 

(19.) »»!« X.— Note XVII. 647. (13.) 590. • {U.) '' prttfsrable to. 
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>' The Most Highest hath created " The Supreme Being is the most 
us for his glofv, and for our wisest, and most powerfullest, 

own happiness/* and the most best of beings." 



6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative signification) do not 
properly admit of the supedative or comparative form superadded j such as 
chie/f extremtj perfect, rig/U, universal, supreme. &c. j which are somcUmes 
improperly written chiefest, e.xtremest, per/ectest, rigfuest, most universai, most 
supreme, &c. The ibllowing expressions are, therefore, improper : " He 
sometimes claims admission to the chiefest offices." " The quarrel became so 
universal and national." "A method of attaining the Tightest and greeUcst 
happiness.*' The phrases " so perfect," " so right," ♦' so extreme," " so uni- 
versal," &.C., are incorrect ; because they imply that one tiling is less perfect, 
less extreme, dtc, than another^ which is not possible. 

' Is it proper to say, " The most perfect work " 1 Why not ? 

6. 

" Virtue confers the supremest (I.) « His work is perfect ; (4.) bi» 
dignity on man ; and should ' brotJier's, more perfect ; and 
be his chiefest desire." - his father's, the most perfect 

" His assertion was more true (2.) of all." 

than that of his opponent ; " He gave the fullest and most 
nay, the words of the latter sincere proof of the truest 

were most untrue." (3.) friendship." 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the-wav in whicloi the deffrees of com 
parison are applied and construed. The following are examples of wrong 
construction in this respect : " This noble nation hath, of all others, admit- 
ted fewer corruptions." The word fewer is here construed precisely as if 
it were the superlative. It should be, " This noble nation hath admitted 
fewer corruptions than any other." We commonly say, " This is the weak- 
er oV the two," or, " the weakest of the two 5" .but the former is the regu- 
lar mode of expression, because there are only two things compared. " The 
vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into the soul of any other." 
" He celebrates the church of England as the most perfect of all others." 
Both these modes of expression. are faulty: we should. not say, "the best 
of any man,"~ or " the best of any other "man," for " the best of men." 
The sentences may be corrected by substituting- .the comparative in the 
room of the superlative : " The vice, &c., is what enters deeper into the 
soul than any other." " He celebrates, &c., as more perfect than any oth- 
er." It is also possible to retain the superlative, and render the expression 
grammatical : *' Covetousness, pf all vices, enters the deepest into the soul.". 
^ He celebrates, &.C., as. the most perfect of all churches," These sen- 
tences contain other errors, against which it is proper to caution the learner. 
The words deeper and deepest, being intended for adverbs, should have 
been m^re deeply, most deeply. The phrases more perfect and most perfect 
ate improper 5 because perfection admits of no degrees of comparison. 
We may say, nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or less imperfect. 

In speaking of two persons, should we say, " The weaker of the two," 
or ". The weakest of the two" 7 Why 7 

7. ' • 

" A talent of this kind would, " He spoke with so much pro- 

perhaps, prove the likeliest priety, that I understood him 

of any other (5.) to succeed." the best of all the others (6.) 

*f He is tlie strontrest o£ the two, toko spoke on the subject.' • 

but not the wisest.'* « Eve was the fairest of all her 

daughters." 

f 1.) " the supremestr-supreme.^^ " (2.) « bettsr founded," (3.) " not true," 

(,4.)"vai exeeuUd^sUn better-^bgft.** (5.)«aa." (6.) " <jf «M id*«." 
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8. (n some cases, adjectives should not be separated from their substan- 
tives, even by words v^hich modify their meaning-, and make but one sense 
with them j aS) " A large enough number, surely. ' It should be, " A number 
large endligh." " The lower sort of people are good enough judges of one 
not very distant from them.'' 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantivej as, " A generous 
man j" " How amiable a woman I" The instances in which it comes after the 
substantive, are the following : 

1st. When something depends upon the adjective ; and when it gives abet- 
ter sound, especially in poetry j as, " A man g:enerous to his enemies j" " Feed 
me with food convenient for me j" " A tree three feet thick ;" *' A body of 
troops fifty thousand strong ;" " The torrent tumbling throudi rocks abrupt." 

2d. When the adjective is empltatical j as, " Alexander the Great ;" 
" Lewis the Bold ;" " Goodness infinite ;'' " Wisdom unsearchable." 

3d. When several adjectives belong to one substjmiive j as, " A man just, 
wise, and charitable ;" " A woman modest, sensible, and virtuous.", 

4ih. When the adjective is preceded by ail adverb 5 as, " A boy regularly 
studious ;" " A girl unaffectedly modest." 

5th. When the verb to be, in any of it^ variations, comes between a sub- 
stantive and an adjective, the adjective may frequently either precetle or fol- 
low it J as, ^' The man is happy" or, " Happy is the man, who makes virtue 
his choice :" " The interview was delightful ;" or, " Deliglit/ul was the inter- 
view." 

6ih. When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a substantive 
placed after an active verb j as, " Vanity often renders its possessor dcspica- 
ble." In an exclamatory sentence, the adjective generally precedes the sub- 
stantive } as, " How despicable does vanity often render its possessor !" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in placing the adjective 
before the verb, and the substantive immediately after it 3 as, " Great is the 
Lord ! just and true are thy ways, thou King or saints !" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a number of particulars 
comprehended under it. ''Ambition, interest, Jionor, a// concurred." Some- 
times a substantive, which likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, is 
used in conjunction with this adjective ; as, " Royalists, republicans, church- 
men, sectaries, courtiers, all parties, concurred in the illusion." 

An.adjeclive pronoun, in the plural number, will sometimes properly asso- 
ciate with a singular noun ; as, " Our desire, your inteniion, their resignation." 
This association applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to thoso 
which are corporeal. It forms an exception to the general nde. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one compounded word j 
whence they often take another adjective, and sometimes a third, and so on , 
as, " An old man ; a good old man ; a very learned, judicious, g-ood old man." 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, it is, in many in- 
stances, put as if it were absolute ; especially where the noun has been men- 
tioned before, or easily understood, though not expressed 3 as, " I often sur- 
vey it." 

Is it correct to say, " A large enough number " ? How should it be alter- 
ed ? What is the Note for it '? Should the adjective be placed usually before, 
or after the noun ? 

8. 

" He spoke in. a distinct enouffh pair of gloves : he is the ser- 

maiiDer to be heard by tno vant of an old rich (2.) man.** 

whole assembly." " The two first (3.) in the row are 

" Thomas is eauipped with a new cherry-trees, the two others 

(1.) pair or shoes, ana a new are pear-trees.** 



(1.) " a pair tf new shoes." (2.) «« rich old." (3.) Note I.—Rnlo VI. 

13 N 
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BXXZiB ZX. 

CorreapondiDg with Murray's Granunarj 
RULE IX. 

TA* indefinite article, a or an, belongs to nouns of the 

singular number. 



The definite article, the, belongs to nouns of the single 

lar or plural numbers. 

The articles arc often properly omitted : when used, they should be justly 
applied, accoriIin«^ to dioir distiiict nature ; as^ " Gold is corrupting 3 the sea 
is g^reen j a lion is l>old." 

it is the nature of both the articles to determine or limit the thins;' spoken of. 
A delermincti it to be one single thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain 
which J the determines which it is, or, if many, which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the different uses of a 
and the, and of llife force of the substantive without any article : " Man was 
made for society, and ought to extend his good will to ail men j but a vum will 
naturally entertain a more particular kindness for thu men "with whom be has 
the most frequent intercourse j and enter into a still closer union with the man 
whose temper and disposition suit best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of some use to exhibit 
a few instances : " And I persecuted this way unto the death." The apostle 
does not mean any particular sort of death, but death in general : the definite 
article, therefore, is improperly used : it ought to be, " unto death," without 
any article. 

*' When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth j" 
tlial is, according lo this translation, " into all truth whatsoever, into truth of 
all kinds 3" — yory different from the meaning of the evaneelist, and from the 
original, " into all </i« truth j" that is, " into all evangelical truth, all truth 
necessary for you to know." 

" Who breaks a butterfly tlpon a wheel ?" it ought lo be " t7ic wheel," used 
as an instniment for tlie particular purpose of torturing criminals. " The Al- 
mighty hath given reason to a mnn to be a light unto him ':" it should rather 
be, " to man" in general. " This day is salvation come lo this house, for 
asmuch as he also is the son of Abraham :" it ought to be, " a son of Abra 
ham." 

These remarks may serve \<f show the great importance of the proper use 
of the article, and the excellence of the English language in this respect j 
which, by means of its two articles, does most precisely dcterfliine the extent 
of signification of common names. 

What is the nature of the articles ? What does the article a determme 7 
What the article the ? 

" The fire, tKe uir, the earth, and " (4.) Wisest and best men some- 

the water, are four elements times commit errors.'* 

(1.) of the philosophers." " Beware of drunkenness : it im- 

" Reason w^as given to a man to pairs understanding ; wastes 

control his passions.*' an estate ; destroys a reputa- 

" We have within us an intelli- tion ; consumes the body ; and 

gent principle, distinct from renders the (5.) man of the 

(2.) body and from matter." brightest parts the (5.) com- 

" A man is the noblest work of mon jest (6.) of the meanest 

(3.) creation." clown." 



(J.) " Fire, air," &c.-— -« the four," &c. (2.) " tkt body.»' (3.) " ike 

creation." (4.) « TKk wiBegt." rsS U «.„' '^°' (^:s i«L XV. 



(5.) " «." (6.) Rule XV. 
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'^ Purity has its seat in the hearty 
but extends its influence over 
so much of outward conduct, 
as to form the great and ma- 
terial part of a character." 

" The profligate man is seldom or 
never found to be the good 
husband, the good fatlicr, or 
the beneficent neighbor." 

" True charity is not tlie meteor 
which occasionally glares, but 
the luminary which, in its 
orderly and regular course, 



" He is a much better writer tlian 

a reader." 
" The king has conferred on him 

the title of a duke." 
" There are some evils of life 

which equally affect prince 

and people." 
" We must act our part with a 

constancy, though reward of 

our constancy be (1.) distant." 
" We are placed here under a trial 

of our virtue."' 
" The virtues like his are not 

easily acquired. Such quali- 
ties honor Uie nature of a 

man." 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by the use or omis- 
sion of the article a. If I say, " He behaved with a little reverence," my 
meaning" is positive. If I say, ** He behaved with little reverence," my mean- 
ing is negative. And these two are bv no means the same, or to be used in 
the same cases. By the former, I rather praise a person j by the latter, 1 dis- 
praise him. For the sake of this distinction, which is a very useful one, we 
may belter bear the seeming impropriety of the article a before nouns of num- 
bcK. When I say, " There were few men with him," I speak diminutively, 
and mean to represent them as inconsiderable : whereas, Msmen I say, " There 
were a few men with him," I evidently intend to make tlie most of ihem. 

What is the difference in meaning between the expressions " We behaved 
with a little reverence," and " We behaved with little reverence " 1 



dispenses 



benignant 



influ- 



ence. 



" He has been much censured for v 
conducting himself with a lit- 
tle attention to his business." 

" So bold a breach of order called 
for (2.) little severity in pun- 
ishing the offender." 

" His error was accompanied with 
so little contrition and can- 
did acknowledgment, that he 
found a few persons to inter- 
cede for him." 



" There were so many mitigating 
(3.) circumstances attending 
his misconduct, particularly 
tliat (4.) of his open confes* 
sion, that he found (5.) few 
friends who were disposed to 
interest themselves in his f»- 
vor." 

" As his misfortimes were the 
fruit of his own obstinacy, a 
few persons pitied him." 



o 



In genei^, it may be sufficient to prefix the article to the former of two 
words in tlie same construction } though the French never fail to repeat it in 
this case. " There were many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought." It might have been " of 
</ie night and o/t/ie day." And, for the sake of emphasis, we often repeat the 
article in a senes of epithets. " He hoped tliat this title would secure him an 
ample and an independent authority." 

Is the article to be repeated before two words in the same construction ? 

2. 

" The fear of shame, (6.) the de- *• He was fired with desire of 
sire of approbation, prevent cloing something, though he 

many bad actions." _ knew not yet, with distinct-: 



" In this business he was influ 
enced by a just and (7.) gen 
erous principle." ^ 

(1.) 464. 
Jlule XIV. 



ness, either end or means." 



(2.) « a little." (3.) 559. 

(5.) « o fow.»' 359^ ■ (6.) «« and 



I.— 



(4.) »*thatcircu»Mtonc«."Note^^- 
tWthe." (7.) " « Bonot^^* 
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3. (n common conversation, and in familiar style, we frequently omit the 
arttcles, which mig'ht be inserted with propri«tv in writing, especially in a grave 
frlyle. '• At worst, time mitfht be gained by lliis expedient." " At f^ worst" 
Mould have Inscn l>cllcr iu this nlace. ^* Give me here John Baptist's head." 
There would have Iwcn more dimity iu saying, " John tlie Baptist's head 5" 
or, " The head of John the BapUsl.'' 

The article tfie hjis sometimes a good effect in distinguishing a person by 
an epithet. " In llie history of Henry tlie Fourth, by Father Daniel, we are 
surprised at not iinding him the great man." " I own I am often surprised that 
he should have treated so coldly a man so much the gentleman." 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of the French, for the 
pronoun possessive ; as, " lie looks him full in the face j" that is, " in his 
face." " III his presence they were to strike t}i£ forehead on the ground 5" 
that is, " their /oreheads." 

. We sometimes, according to the French manner, tepeat the same article, 
when the adjective, on account of anv clause depending upon it, is put after 
the substaiitive. ^ '' Of all the considerable governments among the Alps, a 
commonwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the poverty of 
those countries." " With such a specious title as that of blood, which, with 
the multitude, is always a claim t/ie strongest, and the most easily compre- 
hended." " They are not the men in the nation the most difficult to be re- 
placed." 

" At worst, time might be gained," dtc. What word may properly be 
inserted in the begimiuig of this sentence 1 What is the Note for it 1 

3- 

" At worst I could but incur a " At best, his gift was but a poor 

gentle reprimand." offering, when we consider 

his estate." 

RXriJB z. 

Correipondiog with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE X. ' 

The possessive case is governed by the following noun. 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing as the first, there is 
no variation of case j as, " George, king of Great Britain, elector of Hano- 
ver," &,c. ; " Pompey contended with Ceesar, the greatest ercnbral of his 
time ;" " Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity.^* Nouns thus 
circumstanced are said to be in apjwsition to each other. T|;je interposition 
o£ a relative and verb will sometimes break tlic construction j as, " Pompey 
contended with Cnpsar, who teas the greatest general of his lime." Here the 
word creneral is in the nominative case, according to Rule XV., or Note 4, 
under Rule VIII. > 6 ; 7 

The preposition q/", joined to a substantive, is not always equivalent to the 
possessive case. It is only so, when the expression can be converted into the 
regular form of the possessive case. We can say, " the reward of virtue," 
and " virtue's rc\yard ;" but tboug-h it is proper to say, " a crown of gold," 
we cannot convert the expression mto the possessive case, and say, " gold's 
crown." 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the possessive case ; as, 
" Every tree is known by its fruit j" " Goodness brings its reward j" " That 
desk IS minc.-^ 

The frenitivc (1.) 77^ is often fmpropcrly used for His or it is; as, ^' Its my 
book 5'* mstead of " It is my book." 

The pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which it relates, is to be 
considered, not as a possessive pronoun, but as the genitive case of the per- 
sonal pronoun; as, "This composition is his." i' Whose book is that?" 
* 'His. If we used the noun itself, we should say, "This composition is 

(!•) Or possessive. 
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JoWs." " Whose book is that ?" " Eliza's." The position will be still more 
evident, when we consider that both the pronouns in the following sentences 
'must have a similar constraction : " Is it her or his honor that is tarnished V* 
" It is not herSf but his" 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case stands alone, 
the latter one by which it is governed being understood j as, '• I called at the 
bookeeller's/' Inat is, " at the bookseller's shop " 

" Religion, the support of adversity^ adorns prosperity." What is said of 
the nouns religion, and support, m respect to each other .' When is the prep- 
osition o/" joined to a substantive equivalent to the possessive case / Give an 
example. 

" Mj ancestors virtue is not " A mothers tenderness, and a. 

mine." (1,) fathers care are natures gifts 

" His brothers offence will not for mans advanta|re." 

condemn him." " A mans manners' frequently in- 
'* I will not destroy the city for fluence his fortune." 

ten sake." " Wisdoms precepts' form the 
" Nevertheless, ^sa his heart (2.) good mans interest and hap- 

was perfect with tlie Lord." piness." 

" They slew Varus, /t« that was " fhey slew Varus, wlw) was him 
mentioned before." that I mentioned before." 

1. If set'eral nouns come together in the genitive (3.) case, the apostrophe 
with * is sumexed to the last, and understood to the rest j as, " John and Eli- 
za's books j" " This was my father, mother and uncle's advice." But when 
any words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased pause, the sign of 
the possessive should be annexed to each ; as, " They are John's as well as 
Eliza's books 3" " I had the physician's, the surgeon's and the apothecary's 
assistance." . . 

" John's and Eliza's books." Will you correct (his sentence, and give the 
Rule for it?. 

1. 
" It was the men's, (4.) loomen's " This measure gained the king, . 
(5.) and children's lot to suf- as well as the people's appro- 

ler great calamities." ^ bation." 

" Peter's, John's and Andrew's " Not only the counsel's and at- 
occupation, was that of fish- torney's but the judge's opin- 

ermen." - ion also, favx)red his cause." 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the apostrophe re- 
tained, in the same manner as in substantives of the plural number ending in 
s; as, " The wrath of Peleus' son." This seems not so allowable in prose, 
M'hich the foilowing erroneous example will demonstrate : " Moses' minister j" 
" Phinehas' wife ;" " Festus came into Felix' room j" " These answers were 
made to the witness' questions." But in cases which would give too much 
of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation, the omission 
takes place even in prose j as, " For righteousness' sake j" " For conscience' 
sake." 

Is the additional s ever omitted ? Give zn example. 

2. 
" And he cast himself down at " If ye suffer for righteousness 's 

Jesus feet." sake, happy are ye." 

*^ Moses rod. was turned into a "Ye should be subject for con- 
serpent." science's sake." 
*<-For Herodias sake, his brother 

. Philips wife." -_ ' 

(1.) Rale I. (2-) " -^^a'* heart.** (3.) Or poaaessive. (4.) " Men'* l« hore 
in the posaeaaive case, the apogtropho being understood; therefore apply B«»l*** 
^50 *♦ Jtffii, tB<mm /" or, "Rjoas tht lot qf," &c. 

13* 
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3. LilUc explanatory circumstances are particularly awkward between a 

Sinitive case and the word which usually follows it } as, " She began to extol 
e farmer's, as she called him, excellent understandine-." It ought to be, 
" the excellent undcrstaiK^ng' of the farmer, as she called him." 

" She began to extol the farmer's, as she called him, excellent understand- 
ing." Will you correct this sentence, and give the Rule for it ?• 

3. 

" They very justly condemned " They implicitly obeyed the pro- 
the prodigars, as he was call- tector's, as they called him, 

ed, senseless and extravagant imperious mandates." 

conduct." (I.) 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name and an office, or 
of any expressions by which one part is descriptive or explanatory of tlie oth- 
er, it may occasion some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive case 
should be annexed j or whether it should be subjoined to them Both. Thus, 
some would ^ay, " I left the parcel at Smith's the bookseller 3" others, " at 
Smith the bookseller's 3" and perhaps others, " at Smith's the bookseller's." 
The first of tliese forms is most agreeable to the English idiom j and if the 
addition consists of two or more words, the case seems to be less dubious 3 
as, " I left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." But as this 
object requires a little further explanation, to make it intelligible to the learn- 
ers, we shall add a few observations tending tounfold its principles. 

A phrase m which the words are so connected and dependent, as to admit 
qf no pause before the conclusion, necessarily requires the genitive sign at or 
near the end of thft phrase ; as, " Whose prerogative is it V' " It is the king 
of Great Britain's 3" " That is the duke of Bridgewater's canal 5" " The 
bishop of Landaff 's excellent book 5" " The Lord Mayor of London's autlior- 
ity ;" " The captain of the guard'js house." 

\VTien words in apposition follow each other in quick succession, it seems 
also most agreeable to our idiom, to give the sign of tHfe genitive a similar sit- 
uation } especially if the noun which ^vcrns the genitive be expressed 3 as, 
" The emperor Leopold's 5" " Dionysius the tyrant's 3'/. " For David my ser- 
vant's sake 3" " Give me John the BaptisVs head 5" " Paul the apostle's ad- 
^ce." But when a pause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed j 
and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it appears to be requi- 
site that the sign should be applied to the first genitive, and understood to the 
other 5 as, ''I reside at lord Stormout's, my old patron and benefactor;" 
" Whose glory did he emulate 1 He emulated Ce?sar's, the ^eatest general 
of antiquity." In the following sentences, it would be very awkward to place 
the sign either at the end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the latter one 
alone : *' These psalms are David's, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jew- 
ish people 3" " We st€ud a month at lord Lyttleton's, the ornament of his coun- 
try, ana the friend of every virtue." The sign of the genitive case may very 
properly- be understood at the end of these members, an ellipsis at the latter 
part of sentences being a common construction in our languagpe 3 as the learn- 
er will see by one or two examples : " They wished to submit, but he did 
not ;" that is, "he did not wish to submit." " He said it was their concern, 
btit not his ;" that is, " not his concern." 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause only, we 
shall perceive that a resting-place is wanted, and that the connecting circum- 
stdnee is placed too ren\otely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable 3 as. 
•" Whose glory did he emulate 7 'He emulated Csesar, the greatest general or 
antiquity's ;" " These psalms are David, the kin^, priest, and f>rophel of the 
Jewish people's." It is much better to say, " This is Paul's advice, the Chris- 
tian hero, and great apostle of the gentiles," than " This is Paul the Christian 
hero, and great apostle of the gentiles' advice." On the other hand, the ap- 
plication of the eenitive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, would 
begencrally harsh and displeasing, and perhaps in some cases incorrect 3 as, 
" The emperor's Leopold's 5" " Kind's George's ;" " Charles's the Second's 5" 



(1.) 



« the smsaess,'* «;c « qf tAe prodigal^ (uhewa$ eaUed.^*' 
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''The parcel v;as left at Smith's the bookseller's and stationer's.'' The nilet 
which we have endeavored to elucidate will prevent the inconvouence of 
both these modes of expression ; and they appear to be simple, perspicuout, 
and consistent with the idiom of the language. 

Which is most agreeable to the English idiom, to say, '' Smith's the book- 
seller/' or ''Smith the bookseller's"? When the words are coanecled uid 
dependent, where is the genitive (1.) sign to be placed 7 

When words in apposition follow, each other in <|uick succession, whera 
should the sign of the genitive be placed ? What effect is perceived if wo 
annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause only of the sen« 
tence ? Give an example. What is the effect of applying the jgenitive sign 
to both or all the nouns m apposition ? Give an example. 

4. • 

'< I bougbt the knives at John- '* I will not for Datid's thy &th- 

son's (2.) the cuUer's." (3.) er's sake." 

'^ The silk was purchased at *' He took refuge at the goTemor, 

Brown's the mercer's and the kizi^'s repreaeatative's." 

haberdasher's.'* ** Whose (5.) works are these ? 
''Lord Feversham the general's They are Cicero, the moat 

tent." (4.) eloquent of men's." 

^' This palace had been the grand 

sultan's Mahomet's." 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; so that we dailj 
make more use ot^the particle o/y to express the same relation. There is 
something awkward in the following sentences, in which this method has not 
been taken : " The general, in the army's name, published a declaration ;" 
" The commons' vote :" " The lords' hoose j" " IJnless he is very ignorant 
of the kingdom^s condition." It were certainly better to say, " In the name 
of the .army j" " The votes of the commons 5" " The house of lords ;" " The 
condition of the kingdom." It is also rather harsh to use two English geni- 
tives with the same substantive; as, ''Whom he acquainted with the pope's 
aiid the k'm^s pleasure." " The pleasure of the pope and the king," would 
have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on one another, 
and connected by the preposition of applied to each of them ; as, " The se- 
verity of the distress of the son of the king, touched the nation j" but this 
mode of expression is not to be recommended. It would be better to say, 
" IThe severe distress of the king's son touched the nation." We have a 
striking instance of this laborious mode of expression, in the following sen- 
tence : " 0/ some of the books q/'each o^ these classes 0/ literature, a cala* 
logue will be given at the end o/'ihe work." 

" In the army's name." How may this expression be altered for the bet* 
ter ? 

5. 
" The world's government is not " It waa necessary to have both 

lefl to chance." (6.) the physician's and the sur- 

" She married my son's wife's geon s advice." (9.) 

brother." (7.) </ The extent of the prerogative 

" This is my wife's brother's part- of the king of England is suf- 

ner's house." (8.) ficiently ascertained " 

6. In some cases, we use both the geriitive termination and the preposition 
of; as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's." Sometimes, indeed, un- 
less we throw the sentence into another form, this method is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to distinguish the sense, and to give the idea of property, strict- 




I. (3.) " cutler.** See 

yn>8 wife." (f'^l,, 

^ tk0 advic9 both V' 
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ly so eaJIed, which is the most important of the relations expressed by the 
genitive case j for the expressions; '' This picture of my friend," and '' This 




When this double genitive, as some granunarians torm it, is not necessary 
to distino^uish the son.se, ainl espociiilly in a grave style, it is geueraily omit- 
ted. Except to prevent ambiguity, it soems to be ailowciblc only in cases 
which suppose the existence of a {)lurality of subjects of the tame kind. ' In 
the expressions. '* A subject of the emperor's j'' " A sentiniv-nt of my broth- 
er's ;" more than one subject, and one sentiment, are sup{>osed to boiong to 
the possessor. But when this plurality is neither inlinmicd, nor U'^ccssarily 
supposed, the double g^eTifiive, except as before mentioned, slioukl not be 
used ; as, " Thi^ house of the governor is very coumiodious j" '* The crov/n' 
of the king was stolen 5" ** That privilege of the scholar was never abused." 
But, aAer all that can be said for this double genitive, as it is termed, some 
grammariaus think that it would be better to avoid the use of it altogether, 
and to g'ive the sentiment another form of expression. 

Are there any cases in which we use both the genitive ternjinatlon and the 
preposition of? Give an example. Is this double gtjnitivc ever omitted '/ 

6. 
" That picture of the king's does " This estate of the corporation's 

not much resemble (1.) him." is much encumbered." 

"These pictures of the feinor (2.) "That is the eldest son of the 

were sent to him from Italy." hing of Engliind's." 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a participle of the 
present tense, is used as one name, or to express one idea or circumstance, 
the noun on which it depends may be put in the genitive case : thus, instead 
of sajring^ " What i^ the reason of this person dismissing his servant so Jjasli- 
ly ?" that is, " What is the reason of tiiis person in dismitsing- bis servant so 
hastily 1" we may say, and perhaps ought to sav, " M'hat is the rea.'on of 
this person's dismissing of his servant so hastily f " Just as we say, " What 
is the reason of this person's hasty dismission «)f his servant V feo also we 
say, " I remember it being reckoned a exeat exploit ;" or, more properl}', " I 
remember its bein^ reckoned," &c. The following sentence is correct and 
proper : " Much will depend on the pupil's coinposinxr, but more on his read- 
ing frequently." It would not be accurate to say, "IVfuch will depend on the 
jmpil componngy" &c. We also properly say, " This will be the cfiect of 
the pupiTt composing frequently 5" instead of " q/" tlie jupil composing fre- 
quently." 

" What is the reason of this person dismissing his servant so haistily ?" 
Will you correct this sentence, and give the rule for it ? 

7. 

" What (3.) can be the cause of the Hollanders their throwingr 

ihe parliament neglecting so off the monarchy of Spain, 

important a business." and their withdrawing entire- 

" Much depends on this rule being ly their allegiance to that 

observed." crown." 

" The time of William making " If we alter the situation of any 

the exjJeriment, at length ar- of the words, we shall pres- 

rived." ently be sensible of ^le melo- 

« It IS very probable that this as- dy suffering." 

sembly was called, to clear " Such will ever be the effect of 

some doiibt which the king youth associating with vicious 

had about the lawfulness of companions." 

XI.) we. (3.) Or, « Tk9se pictures beUmging to the kiv^» &c* (3.) Rule XV. 
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Correipooding M-ith Murray'! Grammar, 
RULE ^. 

Active transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, usually goes before 
the verb 3 and the objective case, denoting me object, follows the verb active ; 
and it is the order that determines the case in nouns ; as, " Alexander con- 

auered the Persians/' But the ^aronourtf having a proper form for each of 
lose caises, is sometimes, when it is in the objective case, placed before the 
vepb ; and, when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and verb j as, 
*'Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." 

This, position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its proper case and rov* 
ernment to be neglected \ as in the following instances : " Who should I es- 
teem more than the wise and good ?" " By the character of those who you 
choose foj your friends, your own is likely to be formed." "Those are the 
persons who he thought true to his interests." " Who should I see the other 
day but my old friend ?" " Whosoever the court favots." In all these places, 
it ought to be whom, the relative being governed in the objective case by the 
verbs esteem, choose, thought, &.C. " He, who, under ail proper circum- 
stances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for thy friend 3" it should b« 
**him who," dtc. 

Verbs neuter and intransitive do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. '' He sleeps," " they muse," &c., are not transitive. They are, there- 
fore, not followed by aCta objective case^ specifying the object of an action. 
But when this case, or an object of acUon, comes afler sucn verbs, thou^ it 
may carry the appearance of being governed by them, it is aflecteduy a 
)reposition or some other word understood ; as, ** He resided many years 
Ihat is, /or or during many years] in that street ;" " He rode several miles 
'ithat is, for or through the space of several miles] on that day :" " He lay 
an hour [that is, during an oour] in great torture." In the phrases, " To 
dream a dream," ^' To live a virtuous life," " To run a race," " To walk the 
horse," " To dance the child," the verbs certainly assume a transitive form, 
and may not, in these cases, be improperly denominated tk-ansitive verbs. 

How is the nominative case usually known in English 7 How the objec- 
tive 1 Do neuter verbs govern nouns and , pronouns t In the phrase, " He 
resided many years in that street," how do you parse years ? When verbs 
naturally neuter assume a transitive form, what may tliey then be called 1_ 

" They who' opulence has made " She that is idle and miscliievou8| 
proud, and who luxury has reprove sharply." 

corrupted, cannot relish the "Who did they send, to him on 
simple pleasures of nature." so important an errand ?" 

•* you have reason to dread his " That is the friend (4.) who you 
wrath, which one day (1.) must receive cordially, and 

will destroy ye both." who you cannot esteem too 

" Who have I reason to love so (2.) highly." 

much (2.) as this friend (3.) of " He invited my brother and I to 
my youth ?" see and examine (3.) his li- 

" Ke, who were dead, hath he brary." 

quicl^ened." " He who committed the offence, 

" JVho did they entertain so free- you should correct, not I, who 

ly ?" am innocent." 

" The man who he raised from " We should fear and obey the 
obscurity, is dead." Author of our being, even He 

" Ye only have 1 known of all the who has power to reward or 

families of the earth." punish ;as forever." 

" He and they we know, but who " They who he had most (5.)i in- 
(4.) are you .?" jured, he had the greatest 

; • reason to love." — 

<l.)RuIoXXIL (2.)Advwb. ^3.)RulsXI. (4.)*ttl«3tV. (6.>«7*' 
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1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter or intransitive verbs as if 
they were transitive, putting after them the objective case, agreeably to the 
French construction of reciprocal verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the 
idiom of the English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The 
following are some instances of this practice : '^ Repejitino; him ot his design." 
" The kijig soon fouud reason to repent him of his provt»kiiig surh dangerous 
enemies." " The popular lords did not laii to cjiiarge themselves on the sub- 
ject." *' The nearer his suoce^^es approached liim to the tliroiie." " Go, Jlet 
thue away into the laud of Judali." ** I think it by no mpuns a fit and decent 
thing to vie charities," &c. '* They have spent llleir wiiole time and pains to 
agree the sacred with the profane chroiiology." 

*' Repenting him of his design." Will you repeat the note which sliows 
this sentence to be incorrect ? 

1. 

** Thouffh he now takes pleasure before him, the humbler he 

in them, he will one day,(l.) grew." 

repent Aem (2.) of indulgences " It will be very difficult to agree 

so unwarrantable." his conduct with (3.) the prin- 

** The netirer his virtues approach- ciples he professes." 

ed him to the great example 

2. Active-transitive verbs are sometimes as improperly made neuter or in- 
transitive ; as, '' I must premise witli three circumstances '" ^' Those who 
think to ingratiate toilk him by calumniating me." 

" I must premise with three circumstances." Will yoij correct this sen- 
tence, and give the mic for it 1 

2. 
" To inffratiate (4.) with some by " I sliall premise tcilh two or 
traducing others, marks a base three general observations." 

and despicable mind." 

3. The neuter verb (5.) is varied like the active 3 but, having, in some de- 
gree, the nature of the passive, it admits, in many instances, of the passive form, 
retaining still the neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as signify some sort 
of motion, or change of place or condition ; as, " I am come 5" " I was gone 5" 
** I am grown 5" " I was fallen." The following examples, however, appear 
to be erroneous, in giving the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of an active 
one : " The rule of our tioly religion, from which we are infinitely siren-ed." 
" The whole obligation of that law and covenant was also ceased." " Whose 
number was now amounted to three hundred." " This mareschal, upon some 
discontent, teas entered into a conspiracy against his master." " At the end 
of a campaign, when half the men are deserted or killed." It should be, " /wee 
swerved," " Aaci ceased," &c. 

"I am come," Why should not this be " I have come" 1 

3. 

** If such maxims and such prac- "The mighty rivals are now at 



-» - 



lices (6.) prevail, what ha^ length agreed. 

(7«) become of decency and " The influence of his corruj-t 

virtue.?" example was (8.) then entire- 

" I have come, according to the ly ceased." 

time proposed ; but I have " He was entered into the con- 
fallen upon an evil hour." urction before the conse- 
quences were considered." 

(1.^ Rule XXir. O ^ *<-' - - "•" '->€(• . ^ -• '> ' 



1 
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R^le'XV. When two or more nouns, or nouns and pronounfi 
signifying the same thing, come together, they are put by appo- 
sition in the same case. 

[n? Tiie examples which foUow may be corrected by tJiis Rttie or tJie foUow^ 

ing Note. 

4. The verb to be, tlirough all its variations, has the same case after it u 
that which next precedes it. " / am he whom they invited." " /( may be 
{or J it migfht have been) he, but it cannot be (or, could not have been) /." "li 
is impossible to be they." " Jt seems to have been he who conducted himself 
so wisely." " It appeared to be sJie that transacted the business." " I un- 
derstood it to be him." " I believe it to have been them." " We at first took 
it to be hf.r ; but were afterwards convinced that it was not she." " He is 
not the person who it seemed he was." " He is really the person who he ap- 
peared to be." " She is not now the woman whom they represented her (o 
have l)ee.i." " ^^llOJn do jou fancy him to be ?" By these examples, it ap- 
pears that tiiis sub>^ lantive verb has no government of case ; but serves, in all 
Its fbriTis, as a conductor io the cases ; so that tJie two cases which, in the con- 
struction of the sentence, are the next before and after it, must always be alike. 
Perhaps ih'xs subject will be more intelligrible to the learner, by observing-, that 
the words in the ca;^es preceding- and following' the verb to be, may be said to 
be in apposition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, " I understood it to bo 
him," the words it and him are in apposition 5 that is, " they refer to the samo 
thin«]^, and arc in the same case." 

The following sentences contain deviations from the rule, and exhibit tba 
pronoun in a wrong case. '* It might have been him, but there is no proof of 
it." " Thoui^h 1 was blamed, it could not have been me." " I saw one whHUi 
1 took to be she." " She is the person, iclio I understood! it to have been." 
^* IV/io do you think me to be 1" " Whom do men say that I am ?" " And 
whom, think ye that I am ?" 

Passive verbs, which signify naming-, &c., have the same case before and 
after them; as, "He was called Caesar;" '•'She was named Penelope j" 



'^ Homer is stjied the prince of pt 
g-eneral was saluted emperor;" 



oets ;" " James was created a duke ;" " The 
" The professor was appointed tutor to the 



prince 

" 1 am Him whom the}' invited." Will you correct this sentence, and give 
the rule for it ? 

4, 

* " Well'miy you be afraid ; it is them (2.) who conducted the 

him indeed." business; but I am certain it 

" I would act the^ame part, if I was not him." , 

were Aj/71, (1.) or in his-situa- "He. so much resembled my 

tion." brother, that, at first sight, 1 

" Search the Scriptures, for in took it to be he." 

them ye think ye have eternal " After all their professions, is it 

life ; and they are them which possible to be them .'" 

testify of me." " It could not hare been her, for 

" Be composed : it is me : you she always behaves discreet- 
have no cause for fear." ly." 

" I cannot tell who has befriended " If ;it was not him, who do you 



me, unless it is him from imamn^ it to have been ? 

whom I have received many " Who do vou think him to be .?" 

benefits." " Whom do the people say that 
"I know not whether it wert we are.'". 



* When the verb to be is understood, it has the same case, before and after it, as 
when it ia- expressed; as, " He seems the lead^ of the party;" "lie siiall con- 
tinue steward;" " Thoy appointed me executor;" "I supposed him a man of 
learning ;"— that is, " He seeraa to be the leader of the party," &c. Nonns in appo- 
sition are in the same case ; as, "We named the man Pompey j" " They m»^.*^"^ 
Charles a visionary, but they cannot call him a deceiver J" " Hortonalui ««« • 
martyr ;" « The gentle Sidnsy lived the shepherd's friend " „ 

(1.) Rule XV. (2.) " they were the persons 
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5, Hie anzUiary let governs the objective case j as, " Let him beware ;" 
"Let ttf judge candidly ;" "Let them not presume j" " Let George study his 
lesson." 

" Let us judge candidly/' In what case istu? What is the rule ? 

5. 
'* Whaterer (1.) others do, let (2.) " Let them and we unite to op- 
diou and i act wisely."- pose this grrowing (3.) evil." 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XII. 

The infinitive mood may be governed: by verbs, partici- 
ples, adjectives, 7ioum and pronouns, . 

The preposition to, though generally used before the latter verb, is some- 
times properly omitted ^ as, "I heard him say it j" instead of " to say it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following them, in the infini- 
tive mood, without the sign to, are, Ind, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, ejkI 
also let, not used as an auxiliary j and perhaps a few others 3 as, " I bade him 
do it j" " Ye dare not do it j" " I saw him do it 5" " I heard him say it ;" 
<'_Thou lettest him go." 

Will vou name the verbs which have commonly other verbs in the infinitive 
mood after them, without the sign tol 

" It is better (4.) live on a lit- " I need not to solicit him to do a 

tie, (5.) than otiiUve a good kind action." 

deal. " I dare not to proceed so hastily, 

** You ought not walk too hastily." lest I should give offence." 

** I wish him not wrestle with " I have seen some young persons 

his happiness.." to conduct themselves very 

discreetly." 

1. In the following passages, the word to, the sign of the infinitive mood, 
where it is distinguished by Italic characters, is superfluous and improper : " I 
have observed some satirists to use," &c. " To see so many to mske so little 
consoience of so great a sin." " It cannot but be a delightful spectacle to God 
and angels, to see a young person, besieged by powerfid temptations on every 
side, to acquit himself gloriously,^ and resolutely to hold out against the most 
violent assaults ; to behold one in the prime and flower of his age, that is 
courted by pleasures and honors, by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities 
of the world, to reject all these, and to cleave steadfastly unto God." 

This mood has also heen improperly used in the following places : " I am 
not like other men, to envy the talents I cannot reach." • " Grammarians have 
denied, or at least doubted, them to be genuine." " That all oor doings may 
be ordered by thy govemanee, to do always what is righteous in thy sight." 

The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, substantives, and parti- 
ciples ; as, " He is eager to learn ;" " She is worthy to be loved 3" *' They 
have a desire to improve ;" " Endeavoring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the namre of a substantive, expressing the 
action itself which the verb signifies, as the participle has the nature of an ad- 
jective. Thus the infinitive mood does the office of a substantive in different 
cases >— 4n the nominative ; as, " To play is pleasant :" — in the objective 3 as, 
*' Boys love to play ;" " For to toill is pribent with me 5 but to perform that 
vrhicto is good, I find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used independently^ on the 
Test of the sentence, supplying the place of the conj unction ^/ia< w^ln the po- 
tential mood 5 as, " To confess the truth, I was in fault 5" " To begin with 
the first 5" " To proceed 3" " To conclude 3"— that is, " That I may confess," 
^c. 



<l)£uleVm. (2.) Imp. Rule VI. (3.) 559. (4.) "to Ziw." Rule XII. 

(5.) Noun. 
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" I have observed some satirists to use," &e. What is meoneet in tint 
sentence 1 

In the expression^ *' He is eager to learn/' will yon pane to Uam f What 
is the rule 7 (1.)' " To play is pleasant." Will you parse to play, and give 
a rule for it ? (1.) " To confess the truth, I \%-as in fault." How it to con^ 
fesa parsed 1 What is the rule for it t (2.) 

1. 

'^ It is a great support to virtue, are courted by health and 

when we see a good mind to pleasure, to resist all the 

maintain (3.) its patience and allurements df vice, and to 

tranquillity,under injuries and steadily punSue virtue and 

affliction, and to cordially for* knowledge, is cheering and 

^ive its oppressors." delightfiu to every good 

** It IS the difference of their con- mind." 

duct, which makes us to ap- " They acted with' so much re- 
prove the one, and to reject serve, that some •persona 
the otlier." doubted them to be sincere,** 

** We should not be like many (7.) 

persons, to (4.) depreciate the ** And the multitude wondered, 

virtues we (5.) do not pos- when they saw the lame to 

sess." walk, and the blind to aee." 

** To see (6.) young persons who (8.) 



Corresponding with Murray'* Grammar, 
EULE XIU. 

In the list of words and phrases which, inpoini of time, 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation 
should be observed. Instead of saying, " The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away," we 
should say, "The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away." Instead of, " I remember the family 
more than twenty years," it should be, " I have re^ 
membcred the family more than twenty years." 

It is not easy to five particular mles for the management of the moods and 
tenses of verbs wiin respect to one another, so that they may be proper and 
consistent. The best rule that can be given, is this very general one — " To 
observe what the sense necessarily requires." It may, nowever, be of use to 
give a few examples of irregular construction. '* The last week I intended 
to have written,^* 
time, as 
long soever 

me, and must still be considered as present, wllien 1 bring back that time, and 
the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, " The last week I intended to 
write." The following sentences are also erroneous : " I cannot excuse the 
remissness of those whose business it should have been, as it certainly was 
their interest, to have interposed their good offices." " There were two cir- 
cumstances which made it necessary for them to luxve lost no time." " Histo- 
ry painters would have found it difficult to have invented such a species of be- 
ings." They ouffht to be, to interpose, to lose, to invent. " On the morrow, 
because he would have known the certainty wherefore he was accused of th« 
Jews, he loosed him." It ooefat to be, " because he wotM Anow," or, rather, 
* * being willing to know." " The blind man said unt o him. Lor d, that I migM 

(1.) Rule XII. (2.) Note XU. LVIII. (3.) For to numtom read ««»»^ 

4.) «* who." (5.) " they." (6.) Note XlII. (7.) " their «M««f^- 

' " pereotu who had been, lame, walking; and those who had been Hind, *«»»V- 

14 o 
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receive my tiiAX." '' If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead." may, in both places, would have been better. ** From his bibli 
cal kno^edse, he^ppears to study the Scriptures with ^eat attention '" " to 
have Mtuditd,' &c. " I &ared that I should hare lost it, before I arrived at 
the city j" " ahovld lose #." " I had rather walk 5" it should be, " I would 
rather w^k." " It would have aflbrded me no satisfaction, if I could perform 
it ;" it should be, " if I could have performed it j" or, " It wottld q^'ora me uo 
satisfaction, if I could perform it." 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must recollect that, in the 
subjunctive mood, the prc&cut and imperfect teitses oden carry with them a fu- 
ture sense j and uiat tne auxilisLries should and woidd, in the imperfect times, 
are used to express the present or future, as well as the past. 

** I intended to have written." Will you point out the incorrectness of this - 
sentence, and give a rule for it 7 • -^ 

" The next new year's day I shall hold on all the opportunities, 

be (1.) at school three years." which the imprudence, weak-, 

" And he that teas dead (2.) sat ness, or necessities of princes 

up, and began to speak." ' afford it, to extend its author- 

" I shotild be obliged to him, if ity." 

be win gratify me in that " Fierce ari he moved, his silver 

particular." shails resound." 

" And the multitude wondered, " They maintained that scripture 

when they saw the dumb to conelusion, that all mankind 

8peak,themalmedto be whole, rise from one head." 

the lame walk, and the blind " John will earn his wag^s when 

seeing." (3.) '^ his service is completed." 

" 1 have compassion on the mul- " Ye will not come unto me tliat 

titude, because they continue ye might have life." 

with me now three days." " Be that as it will, he cannot 

** In the treasury belonging to the justify his conduct." 

cathedral in this city is pre- " I have been at London a j^ear, 
served (4.) with the greatest and seen the Hing last sum- 
veneration, for upwards of six mer." ^ 
. hundred years, a dish which " After we visited London, we 
they pretend to be made of returned, content and thank- 
emerald." fhl, to our retired and poacc- 

" The court of Rome gladly laid ful habitation." 

1. It is prT>pcr further to obscr\'e, that verbs of the infinitive mood in the 
following form— <o write, to be writing, and to be ton«fn— always denote some- 
thing contemporary with the time oi the governing verl>, or siibxequetU to if ; 
but when verbs of that mood are expressed as follows — to have been wrili?is:, to 
have written, and to have been written~-\hey always denote scnnclhing^ antcce" 
dent to the time of the governing verb. This remark is thoughi to be of im- 
portance J for. if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, be sufiicicnt to direct 
us in the relative application of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically expressed : " I found 
him better than 1 expected to find him." " Expected io^ liave found luni," is 
irreconcilable alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive of 
hope desire, intention, or command, must invariably be followed by the pres- 
cnt/and not the perfect of the infinitive. Every person would perceive an er- 
ror in this expression — " It is long since I commanded him to ha\^e done it j 
yet "expected to have fotmd," is no better. It is as <lear that the Jinding 
must be posterior to the expectation, as that the obedience must be posterior to 
the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety put in ^the perfect 
Cense of the infinitive mood : " It would have afforded me great pleasure, as 

. — .__^— — .— — ^ i ^ . . — : 

<1.) " ih&Il have hem." (2.J " had been dead.»» (3.) See the last example undsr 
the preceding Rule. (4.) »* a dish has been preserved.»» 
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often as I reflected upon it, to have been the messenger of such intelligence." 
As the message, in this instance, was antecedent to the pleasure, and not con- 
temporary with it, the verb expressive of the message must denote that aute- 
' cedence, by bein^ in the perfect of the infinitive. If the message and the 
pleasure had been referred to as contemporary, the subsequent verb would, 
with equal propriety, have been put in the present of the mfiuitive ^ as, •' It 
would have atlorded me great pleasure, to be the messenger of such intelli- 
gence." In the former instance, the phrase in question is equivalent to these 
words — " If J had been the messenger 3" in tlieJalter mstauce, to this cxprcs* 
sion — " Being the messenger." 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to express the past time 
with the defective verb ouorht, the perfect of the infinitive must alwa^rs be 
used ; as, '• He ought to Jiave done it." When we use this verb, this is the 
only, possible way to distin^ish the past from the present. 

In support of the positions advcinced under this rule, we can produce the 
sentiments of eminent grammarians 3 amongst whom are Lowth and Camp- 
bell. But there are some writers on gramftiar who strenuously maintain, that 
the governed verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past tense, when the verb 
which governs it is in the past time. Though this camiot be admitted, in the 
instances which are controverted under tliis rule, or in any insta{)ces of a sim- 
ilar nature ; yet there can be no doubt that, in many cases, in which the thing 
referred to preceded the governing verb, it woul^ be proper and allowable. 
We may say, " From a conversation I once had with him, he appeared to hav€' 
studied Homer with great care jand judgment." It would be proper also to 
say, " From his conversation, he appears to have studied Homer with g^eat 
care and judgment 3" " That unhappy man is sup^wsed to have died by vio- 
lence." These examples are not only consistent with our rule, but thdy con- 
firm and illustrate it. It is tlie tense of the g-ovcrning verb only, that marks 
what is called the absolute time 3 the tense of the >'erb governed marks solely 
its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, thrft verbs in the ipfinitiVe mood have no 
tenses, no relative distinctions of present, past and future, is inconsistent with 
;ust grammaticaJ views of the subject. That tliese terbs associate with verbs 
in all the tenses, is no proof of their having no pecuUar'time of their own. 
Whatever period the governing verb assumes, whether present, past, or fb- 
ture, the governed verb in tJje mfinitive always respects that period, and its 
lime is calculated from it. Thus, tlie time of the innnitive may be before, af- 
ter, or the same as, the time of the governing verb, according as the thing sig- 
n'liied bv the infinitive is supposed to be before, afler. or present with the thing 
denoted, by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great propriety, that 
tenses are assigiied to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of time from 
which they are computed, is of no consequence 5 since present, past, and fu- 
ture, are completely applicable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by remarking, that, 
though it is oflen proper to use the perfect of the infinitive afler the governing 
verb, yet there are particular cases m which it would be better to give the ex- 
pression a different forim Thus, instead of sayinff, . " I wish to have written 
to him sooner," " I then wished to have written to nim sooner," *' He will one 
day wish to have written sooner 5" it would be more perspicuous and forcible, 
as well as more agreeable to the practice of good writers, to say, " I wish that 
I had written to him sooner," " I then wished that I had written to him soon- 
er," " He will one day wish that he had written sooner." Should the? justness 
of these strictures be admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for the 
use of the past infinitive 3 as we may perceive by a few examples : " It would 
ever afterwards have been a source of pleasure, to have found him wise and 
virtuous." " To hare deferred his repentance longer, would have disqualifi- 
ed him for repenting at all." " They will then see, that to have faithfUlly 
performed their duty, would have been their greatest consolation." 

" I expected to have foimd him." Will you correct this sentence, and give 
a rule for it ? What tense of the infinitive must be used to express past time 
with the defective verb ought? Give an example. Is it proper ever to use 
the perfect of the infinitive afler the govemmg verb ? Give on example' 
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*■ I purpoee to |ro to London in a 
few months, and after I shall 
finish (1.) my business there, 
to proceed (2.) to America." 

** These prosecutions of William 
seem to be the most iniquitous 
measures pursued by the 
court during the time that 
the use of parliaments was 
suspended." 

•* From the little conversation I 
had with him, he appeared to 
have been a man of letters." 

** 1 alwavB intended to have re- 
waraed my son according 'to 
his merit. 

"It would, on reflection, have 
given me great satisfaction, 
to rdieioe him fron} that dis- 
tressed situation." 

•* It required so much cajre, that I 
thought I should have lost it 
before I reached home." . 

•* We have done no more than it 
was our -duty to have done." 

^ He would have assisted one of 
his friends, if he could do it 
without injuring the other; 
but as that could not have 
been done, he avoided all in- 
terference." 

^ Must it vjot be expected that he 
would have defended an au- 
thority, which had been so 



long exercised without con- 
troversy .?" (3.) 
** These enemies of Christianity 
were confounded, whil^ they 
were expecting to have found 
an opportunity to have be- 
trayed its author." 
" His sea-6icknes% was so great, 
that I often feared he would 
have died before our arrival." 
** If these persons had intended 
to deceive, they would have 
taken care to have avoided 
what would expose them to 
the objections of their oppo- 
nents. 
" It was a pleasure to have re- 
ceived his approbation o£ my 
labors, for which I cordially 
thanked him." 
" It would have afforded me still 
greater pleasure, to receive his 
approbation at an earlier pe- 
riod ; but to receive (4.) it at 
all, reflected credit upon me." 
" To be censured by him, would 
soon have proved an insuper- 
able discouragement." 
" Him portioned^maids, appren- 
ticed orphans blest, 
The young who labor, and the 

old who resty 
" The doctor, in his lecture, said, 
that fever always produced 
thirst." 



CorTeip<Hiding with Murray's Grammar, 
EULE XIV. 

* Active participles from active transitive verls govern 

the objective case. ^ 

** Esteeming (5.) theirsdves wise, enemies to me : and he as a 

they became fools." • suspicious friend." 

** Suspecting not only ye, but they " From having exposed (7.) hisself 

also, I was studious to av.oid too freely, in different cli- 

all intercourse." mates, he entirely lost his 

" I could not avoid considering, health." 
(6.) in some degree, they as 

1. Participles arc sometimes governed by the article ; for tlie present parti- 
ciple, with the definite article tJu before it, becomes a substantive, and must 
have the preposition of after it ; as. " These are the rules of grammar, by the 
observing of which, you may avoia mistakes." It would not be proper to 

(1.) « skaU kaoeJimshMl.** (2.) Kule IX. (3.) " MigJU it not hare *«ei»,»» &c. 
(4,) «♦ to JkflM recoived." Note XIU. (5.) Kule XIII. (6.) Rule \ III. (7.) SQL 
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say, " by the observing which," hoT; " by observing of which i" but the 
phrase, without either article or preposition, would be n^t ; as, '' hy observ- 
ing vidiich." The article a or an has the same effect 3 as, " This was a be- 
traying of the trust reposed in him.'' 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our language^ and from as 
plain a principle as any on which it is founded ; Namely, that a word which 
nas the article before it, and the possessive preposition 0/ after it, must be a 
noun ; and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not to 
have the regimen of a verb. It is the participial termination of this sort of 
words, that is apt to deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were o( an 
amphibious sjjecies, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this rule : " He was 
sent to prepare the way by preaching of repentance ;" it ought to be, " by the 
preaching- of repentance," or, " by preaching repentance." " B^ the contia- . 
ual mortifying our corrupt affections ;" it should be, '^ by the continual morti- 
fying of," or, " by continually mortifying our corrupt affections." " Thev 
laid out themselves towards Uie advancing and promoting the g^ood of ix , 

towards advancing and promoting the good." " It is an overvaluing' cur- 




ing one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present participle, and the pos- 
sessive preposition follows it, will not, in every instance, convey the same 
meaning as would be conveyed bv the participle without the article and 
preposition. " He expressed the pleasure ne had in the hearing of the philos- 
opher," is capable of a different sease from, " He expressed me pleasure he 
had in hearing the philosopher." When, tnerefore, we wish, for the sake of 
harmony or variety, to substitiue one of these phraseologies for the other, we 
should previously consider whether they are perfectly similar in the sentimentft 
they convey. 

" By the observing of which." Will you parse observing 7 Rule for it t 
What words in this sentence may be omitted with propriety 7 Would it be 
proper to omit One of them only ? 

" By observing of truth, you will situated for gaining of wis- 

command esteem, as well as dom. Poverty turns our 

secure peace." thoughts too much upon the 

" He prepared them for this event, supplying our wants ; and 

by the sending to them proper ricnes upon the enjoying our 

information." superfluities." 

" A person may be great or rich " Pliny, speaking of Cato the 

by chance ; but cannot be wise Censor's disapproving the 

or good without the taking Grecian orators, expressed 

pains for it." himself thus." 

" Nothing could have made her " Propriety of pronunciation is 

so unhappy, as the marrying the giving to every word that 

a man who ' possessed such sound, which the most polite 

principles." usage of the language appro- 

'* The changing times and seasons, priates to it." 

the removing and setting up " The not attending (1.) to this 

kings, belong to Providence rulp, is the cause (2.) of 4 

alone." very common error. 

" The middle station of life seems " This was in fact a converting 

to be the most advantageously the dcposite to his own use. 

2. The same observations which have been made respecting the effect of 
the article and participle, appear to be applicable to the pronoun and partici- 
ple, when they are similarly associated 5 as, *' Much depends on (heir observ- 

(1.) Rule VI. (2.) Rule XV. 
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iry tf Um rule, and error will be the consequence of ^iidr neglecting ofitf 
iDfltead of " their obtervmg the rule, and Umr nMrfecting it." We shall per- 
ceive this more clearly, if we substitute a nonn for the pronoun $ as, " Much 
depends upon 7\fro'8 observing of the rule," &c. But, as this construction 
•onnds rather harshly, it would, in general, be better to express the sentiment 
in the following, or some other form : '' Much depends on the riders being ob- 
served; hnd error Wiil be the coiisecpience on its being neglected :" or, "on 
observing the rule ;" and, " of neglecting it." This remark may be applied 
to several other modes of expression to be found in this work ; which, tnougfa 
they, are contended for as strictly correct, are not always the most eligible, on 
account of their unpleasant sound. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following : " In forming of 
his sentences, he was very exact :" " From, calling of names, he proceeded 
to blows." But this is incprrect language ; for prepositions do not, like arti- 
cles and pronouns, convert the participle itself into the nature of a substan- 
tive ; as we have shown above in the phrase, " by observing which." And 
jret the participle, with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substantive phrase 
in the objective case, governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or un- 
derstood J as, " By promising much, and performinff bnt little, we become 
despicable f* " He studied to avoid expressing himself too severely.'' 

" Much depends on their observing of the rule." Would this sentence be 
correct if the preposition of were omitted 1 Will you repeat the cote ? 

2. 

" There will be no daneei of their ing the directions, that we ' 

(1.) spoiling their faces, oi of lost onr way." 

their gainixig converts.*' " In tracing of his history, we dis- 

*' For his avoiding that precipice, cover utUe that is worthy of 

he is indebted to his friend's imitation." 

care." " By reading of books written by 

** It was from our misimderstand- the best authors, his mind 

became highly improved." 

d. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are sometimes diflerent 
in Uieir form, care must be taken that they be not indiscriminately used. It is 
frequently said, " He begun,*' for " he be^n ;" " He run," for " he. ran ;" 
" He drank," lor ** he drank j" the participle being here used instead of the 
imperfect tense : and much ipore frequently the imperfect tense instead of the 
partici{^e j as, " I had wrote." for " I had written j" " I was chose," for " I 
was chosen j" " I have eat," for " I have eaten." " His words were inter- 
wove with sighs ;" " were intencoven." " He would have spoke ;" "spoken." 
*' He hath bore witness to his faithfkl servants ;" " borne." " By this means 
he overrun his guide ;" " overran." " The sun has rose ;" " risen." " His 
constitution has been greatly shook, but his mind is too strong to be shook by 




xhe participle ending in ed is oflen improperly contracted by changing ed 
into t ; as, " in good behavior be is not surpast by any pupil o?* the scnool 3" 
" She was much distrest j" they ought to be," surpassed," " distressed." 

Is it correct to say, " He begun" ? What is wrong in the expression ? 
Will you repeat Note 5 ? Can the participle ending in ed be contracted to t, 
with propriety Y 

o. 

« By too ea^r parsuit, he run a " He was ^atljr heated, and 
greatriskof being disappoint- drunk with avidity," 

ed." (2.) « Though his conduct was, in 

** Hehad not long enjoyed repose, some respects, exceptionable, 

befope he besan to be weary yet he dared not commit so 

of hanng nothing to do," great an offence as that which 

was proposed to him." 

il,}tAml**ti^ (3.) Pres. pass, part, used as « oouo.— lUile t. 
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" A second deluge learning thus 

o*errun, 
And the monks finished what the 

Goths begun." 
" If some events had not fell out 

very unexpectedly, I should 

have been present." 
" He would have went with us, 

had he been invited." 
5^ He returned the goods which 

he had stole, and made all the 

reparation in his power." 
** They have chose the part of 

honor and virtue." 
" His vices have weakened Kis 

mind, and broke his health." 
" He had mistook his true interest, 

and found himself forsook by 

his former adherents." 
'^ The bread that has been eat is 

soon forgot." 
" No contentions have arose 

amongst them since their re- 

conciRation." 
" The cloth had no seam, but was 

wove throughout." 
" The French language is spoke 



in every state in Europe." 

" His resolution was foo strong 
to be shook by flight oppon* 
tion." 

" He was, not much restrained 
afterwards, having took im- 
proper liberties at first." 

" He has not yet wore off the 
rough manners which be 
brought with him." 

" You who have forsook your 
* friends, are entitled to no 
confidence." 

"They who. have bore a part in 
the labor, shall share the re- 
wards." 

" When the rules have been wan- 
tonly broke, there can be no 
plea for favor." 

" He writes as the best authors 
would have wrote, had they 
writ on the same subject." 

" He heapt up great riches, but 
past liis time miscfably." 

*' He talkt and stampt witli such 
vehemence, that he was sus- 
pected to be insane." 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of case, tense, 
fyc, require an appropriate situation in the sentence, 
viz. for the most part, before adjectives, after verbs 
active or neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary 
and the verb ; as, " He made a very sensible dis- 
course ; he spoke unaffectedly and forcibly, and was 
attentively heard by the whole assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may serve to illustrate 
. the rule. " He must not expect to find study agreeable always j" ** always 
agreeable." " We always nnd them ready when we want them ;" " we find 
them always ready," &.c. " Dissertations on the prophecies which have re- 
markably been fulfilled j" " which have been remarkably J* " Instead of 
looking contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or in body, we should 
look up thankfiuly to God, who hath made us better ;" " Instead of looking 
down cantempiuously, &>c., we should thank/idly look up/^ &c. " If thou art 
blessed naturally with a good memory, continually exercise it 5" " naturally 
blessed," &c. •* exercise it continually." 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the verb, or at some 
distance after it 5 sometimes between the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes af- 
ter them both ; as in the following examples : ** Vice always creeps by de- 
grees, and insensibly t\^nes around us those concealed fetters, by which we 
are at last completely bound." " He encouraged the English barons to carry 
tiieir opposition ^mer ;" "Thev compelled him to declare that he would ah- 
jure the resAmJbrever ;" instead o^ " to carry ferther their' opposition }" ond 
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"to abjure forever the realm." ** He has generally been reckoned an hon- 
est man 3" '' The book may alioaijs be had at such a place ;" in preference 
to " has been generally," and '^^ may be always." '* These rules will be 
clearly understood, ailer they have been diligently studied," is preferable to, 
" These rules >%ill clearly be tmderstood, ailer they have duigently been 
studied." 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears that no exact and 
determinate rule can be given for the placing of adverbs, on all occasions. 
The general rule may bo of considerable use j but the easy flow and perspicu- 
ity ot tlie phrase, are the things which ought to be chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often ubcd as aii expletive, or as a word that adds 
nothing to the sense ; in which case it precedes the verb and the non^inative 
noun ; as, " 1'here is a perjpon at the door j" " There are some thieves-in the 
house j" which would be as well, or better, expressed by saying, " A oerson 
is at the door j" " Some thieves are in the Ifouse." Sometimes, it is made 
use of to give a smaJl degree of emphasis to the sentence j as, " There was a 
man sent from God, whos« name was John." When it is applied in its strict 
sense, it priucijmlJy follows the verb and the nominative case 3 as, ** The man 
stands there." 

What word is misplaced in the sentence, " He must not expect to find study 
agreeable always" ? Will you correct the sentence, and give the Rule for 
the position of adverbs T How is the adverb sometimes placed with respect 
to the verb ? With respect to the auxiliary ? 

** He was pleasing not often, (1.) great hopes to his friends. * 

because he was vain." " Not only he found her exnploy- 

** William nobly acted, though he ed, but pleased and tranquil 

was unsuccessful." also.** 

" We may liappihj live, though " We always should prefer our 

our possessions are small." duty to our pleasure." 

" From whence (2.) we may date " It; is impossible continually to 

likewise the period of this be at work." 

event." "The heavenly bodies are in mo 

" It cannot be impertinent or ri- tion perpetually." 

diculotis, therefore, to remon- " Having not known, or having 

strate." not considered, the measures 

" He offered an apology, which proposed, he failed of sue- 



not being admitted, Ti^ became cess. 

submissive." " My opinion was given on rather 

" These things should be nevei a (5.) cursory perusal of the 

separated." book." 

" Unless he have more govern- " It^is too common with mankind, 

mpnt of himself, he will be to be engrossed,, and over- 

always discontented." come totally, by present 

" J^ever (3.) sovereign was (4.) so events." 

much beloved by the people." " When the Romans were pressed 

" He was determined to invite with a foreign enenfy, the 

back the king, and to call to- women contributed all their 

gether his friends." rings and jewels voluntarily, 

" So well educated a boy gives to assist the government.". 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb; as, "I never was 
tliere j" " He never comes at a proper time." When an auxiliary is used, it 
is placed indiflferently, cither before or after this adverb : as, " He was never 
seen (or never was seen) to laugh from that time." Never seems to be im- 
projjerly used in the following passages : " Ask me never so much dowry and 
gift. If I make my hands never so clean." " Charm he never so wisely." 

The word ever would be mo re suitable to the sense. 

a.)"»o«q/icnpZ«a*i«jr.n (2.; 589. (3.) « JW>.» (4.) " eow so." 

(5.) " a ratAer."— Eulo IX. 



/ 
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How 18 the adverb never generally placed with respect to the verb ? Give 
an example. Give an example where the word never is improperly used in- 
stead of ever. 

1. 
" They could not persuade him, " If some persons* opportunities 
though they were never so were never so favorable, they 

eloquent." would be indolent to improve 

them." 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place where is oflen used 
instead of the pronoun relative and a preposition. "They framed a protesta- 
tion, wkm'e they repeated all their former claims ;" i. e. " in vchich they re- 
peated.?? " The knig was still determined to run forwards, in the same course 
where he was already, by his precipitate career, too fatally advanced]" i. e. 
" in which he was." But it would be better to avoid this mode of expression. 

The adverbs hence, thence, and whence, imply a preposition ; for they signi- 
fy " from this place," " from that place," " from what place." It seems, 
therefore^ strictly sjpeaking, to be improper to join a preposition with them, 
because it is superfluous 3 as, " This is the leviathan, from whence the wits of 
our age are said to borrow their weapons 5" " An ancient author prophesies 
from hence." But the origin of these words is little attended to, and the 
preposition from so oflen used in construction with them, that the omission of 
it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable. 

^ The adverbs here, there, where, are often improperly applied to verbs sig- 
nify'mg motion, instead of the adverbs hither, tnither, whither ; as, " He came 
here hastily ;" " They rode there with speea." They sheuld be, " He came 
hither ;" " They rode thither," &c. 

** They framed a protestation where they repeated all their former claims." 
Will you correct this sentence, and repeat Note 2 ? 

2. 

^ " He drew up a petition, tehere he " George is active ; he walked 

too freely represented his own there in less than an hour." 

merits." (1.) 

" His follies had reduced him to ** Wnere are you all going in such 

a situation where he had much haste ? ' ' 

to fear, and nothing to hope." " Whither have they been since 
" It is reported that the pnnce they left the city ?" 

will come here to-morrow." 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used for substantives : ** La 
1687, he erected it into a community of regulars, since when it has begun to 
increase in those countries as a religious order 3" i. e. ''since which time." 
" A little while, and I shall not see you ;" i. e. " a short time." " It is worth 
their while ;" i. e. " it deserves their time and pains." But this use of the 
word rather suits familiar than grave style. The same may be said of the 
phrase, " To do a thing anyhmo ;" i. e. " in any manner :" or, " somehow /' 
I. e. " in some manner." " Somehow, worthy as these people are, they are 
under the influence of prejudice." 

Will you repeat this note, and give ail example under it 7 

3. 

•« Charles left the seminary too " Nothing is better worth the 
earljr, since when he has while (3.) of young persons, 

made very little improve- than the acquisition or knowl- 

ment." (2.) edge and virtue." 

f I.) Rale XXII. (2.) " and from that time he," Sec. ; or, " uTid has since made," ke. 

(3.) '* th* tim§ and aUention of," &c. 
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Correspoadin^ with Murray'i Grammar, 

eule'xvi.. 

Two negatives, in the same simple' sentence, are equiva" 
lent to an affirmative ; as, " Nor did they not per- 
ceive him ;" i. e. " They did perceive him." 

It is belter to express an affirmation by a regular affirmative, than by two 
separate negatives, as in the former senleiice j But when one of the negaJives 
is j<jiiied to another word, as in the latter seutence, the two .negatives form a 
pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives instead of one ; as 
m the following instances : " I never did repent ol doing good, nor shall not 
now j" " nor slui/l I novo." " JNever no imitator g^ew up to his author 5" 
" nev^r did anif," Ace. . " I cannot by no means allow him what his argument 
must prove j" " I caimot by any meiuis," &c. ; or, " / can by no means." 
" Nor let no comforter approach me j" " nor let any comforter," <fcc. " Nor 
is danger ever apprehended in such a government, no more than we common- 
ly apprehend danger from thunder or eartiiquakes j" it should be, "amjmore.'^ 
" Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, fio more than Raphael, were not bora in republics 5" 
" Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more than Raphael, was bom in a 
rcpubhc." 

Should we express an affirmation by an affirmative, or by two separate 
negatives ? Will you give an example of the improper use of two negatives ? 

" Neither riches nor honors, nor " Do not interrupt me yourselves, 
no such perishin tr goods, can nor let no one disturb my re- 

satisfy the desires of an im- tirement." 

mortal spirit." " These people do not judge wise- 

" Be honest, nor take no shape ly , nor take no proper measure 

nor semblance of disguise." to effect their purpose." 

" We need not, 7ior (1.) do not, " The measure is so exception- 
confine his operations to nar- able, that we cannot by no 
row limits." means permit it." 

** I am resolved not to comply " I have received no information 
with the proposal, neither at on the subject, neither from 

present, nor at any other him nor from his friend." 

time." ** Precept nor discipline is not so 

** There cannot be nothing more forcible a? example." 

insignificant than vanity.'*' " The king nor the queen waa 

" Nothing never afiected her so not all deceived in the busi- 

much, as this misconduct of nesg," 

her chijd." 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XVII. 

F repositions govern the objective case. 

The following are examples of the nominative case being used instead of 
the objective : " Who scrvesl thou under V- *' Who- do you speak to ?" 
'* We are still much at a loss who civil power belongs to." " Who dost thou 
ask for?" "Associate not with those who none can speak well of." In all 
these places, it ought to be *' whom.'' 

The prepositions to and for are oflen understood, chiefly before the pro- 
nouns : as, " Give me th6 book 5" " Get me some paper j" that is, " to me," - 

tl.) " and do." ' ' 
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"ybr^me." " Wo is me 5" i. e. " to me." " He was banished Eng-Iand j" 
j. e/ "from England." 

" Who do you speak to 1" WiD you correct this sentence, and explain 
why it is wrong ? " Give me the book." What is understood in this sen- 
tence ? 
" We are all accountable creatures, to ? Who does he offer such 

each for kissel/." language to ?" 

''They willingly, and of theirselces, "It was not he that they were so 

endeavored to make up the differ- angry with." 

ence." " What concord can subsist between 

" He laid the suspicion upon some- , (hose who commit crimes, and 

body, I know not who, in the they {2.) who abhor them V 

company." " The person . who I travelled with, 

"I hope it is not I toho (1.) he is has sold the horse which he rode 

displeased with." on during our journey." 

" To poor we, there is not much hope • " It is not I he is enga^d with." 

remaining." '* Who did he receive that intelligence 

" Does that boy know who he speaks froii^ ?" 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative which it gxjverns 5 
as, " Whom wilt thou give it to ?" instead of, " To whom wilt thou ^ive it ?" 
" He is dn author whom I am much delighted with 5" " The world is too po^ 
lite to shock authors with a truth, which generally their booksellers are the hrst 
that inform them of." This is an idiom to which our language is stronffiy in- 
ciined j it prevails in common conversation, and suits very well with the fa- 
miliar style in writing : but the placing of the preposition before the relative is 
more graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees much better with the 
solemn, and elevated style. 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it ? ■ 

1. - 
" To have no one whom we heartily {' He is a friend whom I am highly 
wish well to, and Whom we. are indebted to." 

warmly concerned for, is a de- 
plorable state." 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, in order to connect 
<Ufferent prepositions with the same jioun ; as, " To suppose the zodiac and 
planets to be efficient of, and antecedent to, themselves." This, whether 
m the familiar or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and should general- 
ly be avoided. In forms of law, and the like, where fulness and exactness 
of expression must take place of every other consideration, it may be admit- 
ted. 

Is it correct to separate the preposition from the noun which it g-ovorns ? 
When may it be admitted ? • 

2. 
"On these occasions, the pronoun is "They were refused entrance into, and 
governed by, (3.) and consequently forcibly driven from, the house." 

agrees with, the preceding word." 

3. Different relations, and different senses, must be expresscrl by different 
prepositions, though in conjunction with the same verb or adjective. Thus we 
say, " To converse with a person, itpoti a subject, in a house," &c. We also 
Bay, " We arc disappointed of a thing," when we cannot get it, " and disap- 
pointed in it," when we have h, and find 'it does not answer pur expectations. 
But two different prepositions must be -improper in the same construction, and 
in the same sentence ; as, " The combat iietween thirty French against twenty 
English." 

£1 some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two prepositions the prefer- 
ence is to be given^ as bdth are used promiscuously, ana custom has not de- 
cided in favor of either of them. We say, "Expert at," and " Expert in a 
thinw ;" " Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes 5" " Expert in deCcp- 
iion/' 

<t.) •* with %ohom." (2.) " thoie, (3.) "by tbe precedinff word, v^ajruequenUy agreei with *.'» 
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Whea prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are generally the same that 
are subjoinea to the verbs from which the nouns are derived j as, '* A compli- 
ance toOfc/' "to comply vriths-** " A disposition to tyranny," "disposed to 
tyrannize." 

Do we express different relations and different sense by the same, or a dif- 
ferent preposition T 

''"We axe often disappointed q/'things, P^^Yf but have always hitherto 

which, before possession, prom- been disappointed in that pleas- 

ised much enjoyment." ure." 

" I have frequently desired their com- 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition is of great impor- 
tance, we shall select a considerable number of examples of impropriety in the 
application of this part of speech. 

1st, With respect to the preposition of. " He is resolved of going to tho 
Persian court j" " on go'ws/* &c. " He was totally dependent of the Papal 
crown j" " an the Papal," &c. " To call of a person," and " to wait of him j" 
" on a. person," &c. " He was eager of recommending it to his /ellow-citi- 
zens ;" " in recommending," &c. Of is sometimes omitted, and sometimes 
inserted, after worthy; as, " It is worthy observation," or, " of observation." 
But it would have been better omitted in the following sentences : '' The em- 
ulation, who should serve their country best, no longer subsists among them, 
but q/* who should obtain the most lucrative command." " The rain hath been 
fallino^ of a Ioq^ time j" " failing a long time." " It is situation cbiefty which 
deci<fes of the fortune and characters of men ;" " decides the fortune," or, 
" concerning the fortune." •' He found the greatest difficulty of writing j" " in 
writing." " It might have gpven me a greater taste of its anticjuities." A 
taste of a thing implies actual enjoyment of it ; but a taste for it, implies only 
a capacity for enjoj^m^it. " This had a much greater share of inciting him, 
than any regard after his father's commands 3" ^' share in inciting," and " re- 
gard to his lather's," &lc. 

2d, With respect to the prepositions to and for, "You have bestowed 
your favors to the most deserving persons ;" " upon the most deserving," &c. 
" He accused the ministers for betraying the Dutch 3" " of having betrayed." 
" His abhorrence to that superstitious figure j" " of that," &c. " A great 
change to the better j]' "/or the better." « Your prejudice to my cause 3" 
" against." " The English were very different people then to what they are 
at present 5" "/-om what," &c. " In compliance to the declaration 3" "tcii/i," 
&c. " It is more than they thought for 3" " thought 0/." " There is no need 
for it 5" " of it." For is superfluous in the phrase, " More than he knows 
for." " No discoura^ment for the authors to proceed 3" " to the authors," 
&c. It was perfectly in compliance to some persons 5" " wi^." " The wisest 
princes need not think it any diminution to tneir greatness, or derogation^ to 
tlieir sufficiency, to rely upon counsel 3" '^ diminution of" and ^' derogation 
from." 

3d, With respect to the prepositions with and upon. " Reconciling himself 
with the king." " Those things which have the greatest resemblance with 
each other^ frequently differ the most." " That such rejection should be con- 
sonant with our common nature." " Conformable with," &c. " The history 
of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texts." In all the above instances, it 
should be " to," instead of " with." " It is a use that, perhaps, I should not 
have thought on 3" " thought of." " A greater quantity may be taken from 
the heap, without making any sensible alteration upon it 3" " t« it." " Intrust- 
ed to persons on whom the parliament could confide 3" " in whom." " He 
was made much on at Areos 3" " much of." " If policy can prevsdl upon 
force f " over force." "1 do likewise dissent with tne examiner 5" "fromJ* 

4th, With respect to tlie prepositions in, /row, &c. " They should be in- 
formed in some parts of his character 5" " aJboutj" or " concerning," " Upon 
such occasions as fell into their cognizance;" ^* under." " That -variety of 
factions into which we are still enffaWed :" " in wliich." " To restore myself 
mto the favor;" <'to the favor." "Could he have profited from his repealed 
experiences;" "*y." .From seems to be superfluous after/or^«ar ; as, " He 
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could not forbear from appointina^ the pope," &c. " A strict observance after 
times and fashions j" " q/^ times/' " The character which we may now vdue 
ourselves by drawing 5" " upon drawing." " Neither of them shall make me 
swerve out of the paih 5" "from the path." " Ye blind guides, which strain at 
a gnat; and swallow a camel ;" it ou^ht to be, " which strain oiU a gnat, or, 
take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it." The impropriety of the prepo- 
sition has wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase. • 

The preposition among generally implies a number of thinj^s. It cannot 
be properly used in conjunction with the word «i»€n/, which is m the sin^lar 
number 5 as^ " Which is foimd among every specid& of liberty ;" " The opmion 
seems to gam ground among every body." 

" He is resolved of going to the Persian court." Wifl you correct this sen- 
tence 1 " You have bestowed your favors to the most deserving persons." 
How should this sentence be altered ? 

" Reconciling himself with the kin^." What inaccuracy is there in this sen- 
tence 1 " They should be informed mTsome parts of his character." Will 
you correct this sentence ? 

4. 
" She finds a difficulty of fixmg her 

mind." 
" Her sobriety is no derogation to 

her understanding." 
*' There was no water, and he died 

for (1.) thirst." 
" We can fuUv confide on (2.) none 

but the truly ^ood." 
*' I have no occasion of his services." 
" Many have profited from good ad- 
vice." 
'' Many ridiculous practices have been 

brought in vogiie." 
" The error was occasioned by com- 
pliance io earnest entreaty." 
" This is a principle in imison to our 
nature." 



part of Britain to their, own 
power." 

'* He lives opposite the royal ex- 
change." 

'' Their house is situated to the north- 
east side of the road." 

" The performance was approved of 
by all who understood it." 

" He was accused with having acted 
unfairly." 

** She has an abhorrence to all deceit- 
ful conduct." 

" They were some distance (4.) from 
home, when the accident hap- 
pened." 

'*His deportment was adapted for 
conciliating regard." 



".We should entertain no prejudices "Mv father writes me very frequent- 

" Their conduct was agreeable with 
their profession." 

" We went leisurely above stairs, and 
came hastily below. We shall 
write up sfairs this forenoon, and 
down stairs in the aftemooli." 
"The -politeness of the world IraB. 
the same resemblemce with beiltSIr^. 
olehce, that the shadow ha!s witfi 
its substance." 



to simple and rustic persons." 
" They are at present resolved of do- 
ing their duty." 
" That boy is known under the name 

of the idler.." 
"Though conformable with custom, 

it is not warrantable." 
" This remark is founded in truth." 
" His parents think on him and his 
improvemeats, with pleasure and- 
hope." 



" His excuse was admitted of by (3.) - " He had a taste of such studies, and 



his master." 

" What went ye out for to see ?" 

" There appears to have been a lalll- 
ion men brought into the field." 

" His present was accepted of by his 
friends." 

" More than a thousand of men were 
destroyed." 

" It is my request that he will be par- 
ticular in speaking to the follow- 
ing points." 

"The Saxons reduced the greater 



pursued them earnestly." 
" Wiien we have had a true taste for 
the pleasures of virtue, we can 
have no relish for those of vice." 
" How happy it is to know how to 
live at times by one's self, to leave 
one's self in regret, to find one's 
self a^in witj' pleasure ! The 
world IS then. \i$% necessary for 



us. 



11 



" Civility makes its w*y among evety 
kind of persons.** ■ 



Ci.)"©/." 



(2.)"»|.» 

15 



(S.)"*^." 



(4.) R. XXIIi 
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6. The preposition to is made use of before nouns of place, When they fol- 
low vertM and participles of motion ; as, " I went to London j" " I am going 
to town." But the preposition at is generally used after the neuter verb to be ; 
as, " I have been erf London 3" " I was at the place appointed ;" " I shall be 
at Paris." We likewise say, "He touched, arrived at any place." The 
pre^silion in is set before countries, cities, ancl large towns j a^, " He lives 
m France, in London, or in Birmingham.". But belore villages, single houses, 
and cities which are in distant countries, at is used 3 as, " Ue lives at Hack- 
Deyj" " He resides at Montpellier." 

It is a matter of indifTerciice, with respect to the pronoun one'another, wheth 
er the orepositiou 0/ be placed between the two parts of it, or before them 
both. We may say, " They were jealous of one another j" or, " They were 
jealous one of another j" but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, excepting , respecting , 
touching, concerning, according. " They were all in fault except or excepting 
him." 

How is the preposition to used with nouns of place ? Give an example. 
Are participles ever used as prepositions ? Give an example. 

5. 
" I have been to London, after havmg are going for Liverpool. They 

resided a year at France 3 and I intend to reside some time ii> 

now live at Islington." Ireland." 

" They have just landed in Hull, and 



! 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same mood 
and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case, 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may further display its 
utility. " If h^ prefer a virtuous life, and is sincere in his professions, he will 
succeed ;" " if he prefers." " To deride the miseries of the unhappy, i^ in- 
human ; and wanting compassion towards them, is unchristian 3" " and to voant 
compassion." " The parliament addressed the king, and has been prorogued 
the same day ;" " and too* prorogued." " His wealth and him bid adieu to 
each other ;" " and he." " He entreated us, my comrade and I, to live har- 
moniously ;" " comrade and me." " My sister and her were on good terms ;" 
'^ and she." " We often overlook the blessmgs which are in our possession, 
and are searching after those which are out of our reach 5" it ought to be, 
" and search after." 

" His wealth and him bid adieu to each othes," Will you correct this sen- 
tence, and give the rule for Conjunctions ? 

'* Professing regard, and to act (1.) proceeding temperately in the 

differently, discover a base mind.'' pursuit of them, is the best way 

*' Did he not tell me his fault, and en- to ensure success." 

treated me to forgive him ?" " Between him and I there is somd 

" My brother and him are tolerable disparity of years ; but none b<e- 

grammarians." tween him and she." 

" If he understand the subject, and " By forming themselves on fantasdc 

attends to it industriously, he can models, and ready to vie with one 

scarcely fail of success." another in the reigning follies, tlie 

" You and us enjoy many privileges." young begin with being ridiculous. 

*^ She and him are very unJiappily and end with being vicious ana 

connected." . immoral." 

** To be moderate in our views, and 

1. ConjuncUons are, indeed, frequently made to connect different moods 

and tenses of verbs ; but in these instances,, the nominative must generally, if 

(1.) «• acting,'* or, «' To prqfen ngttrd, and to aet,» tx. 
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not always, be repeated, which Is not necessary, though it may be done, under 
the construction to whicn the rule refers. We may say, " He lives temperate- 
ly, and he should live temperately ;" " He may return, but he toill not contin- 
ue t"" " She toas proud, though she is now huipible :" but it is obvious, that, in 
such cases, the nominative ought to be repeated ', and that, by this means, the 
latter members of these sentences are rendered not so strictly dependent on the 
preceding, as those are whifih come under this rule. When, in the progress 
of B sentence, we pass from the affirmative to the negative form, or from the 
negative to the affirmative, the subject or nominative is always resumed j as, 
" He is rich, but he is not respectable." There appears to be, in general, 
equal reason for repeating the nominative, and resumnig the subject, when the 
course of the sentence is diverted by a change of the mood or tense. The fol- 
lowing sentences may therefore be improved : " Anger glances into the breast 
of a wise man, but will rest only in the bosom of fools j" " but rests only j" or. 
" but it will rest only." " Virtue is praised by many, and would be desirea 
also, if her worth were really kaowi^;'* " and she would.'J^ " The world be- 
gins to recede, and will soon disappear;" " and it wilj." 

Do conjunctions ever connect different moods and tenses of verbs T What 
case must generally be repeated in such instances 1 Give an example. 

1. 

'' We have met with many disappoint- great riches, but do not commaiid 

meats ; and. if life continue, shall esteem." 

(1.) probably meet with many "Our seasons of improvement are 

more." short, and, whether used or not, 

*' Rank may confer influence, but will will gbon pass away." 

(2.) not necessarily produce vir- "He might have been happy, and is 

tue." how (3.) fully convincea of it." 

" He does ncrt want courage, but is " Learning strengthens the mind, and, 

defective in sensibility." if properly applied, will improve 

" These people have indeed acquired our morals too." 

B.JJImB zzv-zxx. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative^ some the sub^ 
junctive^ mood after them. It is a general rule, that 
when something contingent or doubtful is implied, the 
subjunctive ought to be used; as, '^ If I were to write, 
he would not regard it ;" " He will not be par- 
doned, unless he repent. ^^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mx)od. "As virtue advances, 
so vice recedes f " He is healthy, because he w tem- 
perate." 

The conjunctions if^ though, unless, except, whether, &c., generally requires 
the subjunctive mood after them ; as, " Tf thou be afflicted, repine not ;" 
" Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him 5" " He cannot be clean, unless 
he wash himself;" « No power, except it icere given from above j" " Wfietfier 
It were! or they, so we preach." But even tliese conjunctions, when the sen- 
tence does not imply doubt, admit of the indicative ;" as. " Though he is poor, 
he is contented." » ' ^ ^ 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to illustrate tlie dis- 

— ■ ' ' — "~ ■■ _ ^ ^ ^^^^»^ 

(1.) « 1M rtoB." (2.) « a tofR.w (3.) i^tmdnowM t«,'» 
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Unetion betweeo the subjunctive and the indicative moods : '' Though he were 
divinely inspireu, and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with supreme au- 
thoritv ; though be were endued with supernatural powers, and could, there- 
fore, nave couHrmed the truth of what he uttered, by miracles j yet, in compli- 
ance wiih the way in which human nature and reasonable creatures are usual- 
ly wrought upon, he reasoned." That our Saviour was divinely inspired, and 
endued with supernatural powers, are positions that are here taken for granted, 
as not admitting the least doubt ; they would therefore have been better ex- 
pressed m the indicative mood : " Though he was divinely inspired ; though 
tie vtzs endued with supernatural powers." The subjunctive is used in the like 
improper manner, in the followmg example: '^7 hough he were a son, yet 
leaniCKl he obedience, by the things which he suffered." But, in a similar pas- 
sage, the indicative, with great propriety, is employed to the same purpose j 
" Tlunigh he was Ach, yet for your sakes he became poor." 

What conjunctions generally require the subjunctive mood after them ? 

"If he acquires (1.) riches, they will "Though he were her friend, he did 
corrupt his mind, and be useless not attempt to jiistify her conduct." 

to others." " Whetl)er he improve or not, I can- 

« Though he urges me yet more ear^ not determine." 

nestly. I shall not comply, unless "Though the fact be extraordinary, it 

he advances more forcible rea- certainly did hapjpen." 

SODS." " Remember what thou wert, and be 

" I shall walk in the fields to-day, un- (3.) humble." 

less it rains." * " O that his heart was tender, and 

" As the governess were (2.) present, susceptible of the woes of others I" 

the children behaved properly." " Shall then this verse to future age 

"She disapproved the measure, be- pretend, 

cause It were very improper." , Thou wert my guide, philosopher, 

" Though he be high, he hath respect and friend ?" 

to me lowly." 

1. Lest and that, annexed to a command preceding, necessarily require 
the subjunctive mood ; as, " Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty :" " Re- 
prove not a scomer, lest he hate thee j" " Take heed that thou speaA not to 

Jacob." 

i/; with but following it, when futurity is denoted, requires the subjunctive 
mo2d ; as, " j^ he do ^ touch the hills, they shall smoke ;" " Jf he be but 
discreet, he will succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on this occa- 
sion, when future time is not signified: as, " If, in.this expression, he does but 
jest, no ofience should be taken ;" " ij^she is but sincere, 1 am hapoy." The 
same distinction gipplies to the following forms of expression : " If he do sub- 
mit, it will be from necessity ;" " Though he does submit, he is not convmced 5" 
" If thou do not reward this service, he will be discouraged j" " If thou dost 
heartily forgive him, endeavor to forget the offence." 

'When do lest and tJiat require the subjunctive mood afler them ? When 
does if require the subjunctive ? When the indicative ? 

" Despise not any condition, lest it " If he do but speak to display his 
happens to be your own." abilities, he is unworthy of atten 

" Let htm that is sanguine take heed ,,^tion." . 

lest he miscarries" " If he be but m health I am content." 

" Take care tiiat thou breakest not " If he does promise, he will certamly 
any of the established rules." perform.' ..,-.. , 

" If he does but (4.) intimate his de- "Though he do praise her, it is only 
sire, it will be sufficient to produce for her beauty." 

obedience." ' "If tbou dost not forgive, nerhaps 

" At the time of his return, if he is but thou wilt not be forgiven." 

expert m the business^ he will find "If thou do sincerely believe the 
employment," truths of religion, act according 

ly." 



0.) 484. (?.) 46S. (8.) Impera. (4.) 6M. 
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2. Iq the foUowing instances, the conjunction Ihatf expressed or undentood, 
seems to be improperly accompanied with the subjunctive mood : " So much 
she dreaded his tyranny) that the fate of her friend she dare not lament ',** " He 
reasoned so surtfully, that his friends would listen, and think [thai] be were not 
wrong." 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it 7 

2. 
" His confused behavior made it rea- rebuke, that he dare not make any 

sonable to suppose that he were reply." 

guilty." " His apology was so plausible, that 

'' He is so conscious of deserving the many befriended him, and thought 

he were innocent." 

3. The same conjunction governing both the indicative and the subjunctive 
moods, in the same sentence, and in the same circumstances, seems to be a 
ffreat impropriety ; as in these instances : " 1/ there be but one body of legis- 
lators, it is no better than a tyraimy j if there are only two, there will want a 
casting voice." " If sl man have a hundred sheep, and one of them is gone 
astray," &c. 

May the same conjunction have both the subjunctive and indicative moods 
after it in the samd sentence ? Give an exainple^of this impropriety. 

" If one man prefer a life of industry, " No one en^ges in that business, un- 
it is because he has an idea of less he aim at reputation, or hopes 
comfort in wealth •, if another pre- for some singular advantage*" 
fers a life of gayely, it is from a " Though the design be laudable, and 
like idea concermng pleasure." is favorable to our interest, it will 

involve much anxiety and labor." 

4. Almost all the irregularities in the construction of any language, have 
arisep from the ellipsis of some, words which were ori^naJly inserted in the 
sentence, and made it regular 3 and it is probable, that this has g-eneraJly been 
the case with respect to the conjunctive form of words now m use ; w4iich 
will appear from the following examples : " We shall overtake him, though 
he run ;" that is, " though he should run." " Unless he ajct prudently, he will 
not accomplish his purpose 3" that is. " Unless he shall act prudentty." " If 
he succeedj and obtain his end. he will not be the happier for it ;" that is, " If 
he should succeed, and should obtain his end." These remarks and exam- 
ples are designed to show the original of many of our present eoi^unctive 
forms of expression 3 and to enable the student to examine the propriety of 
using them, oy tracing the words in question to their proper origin ^d ancient 
connections. But it is necessary to be mere particular on this subject, and 
therefore we shall add a few observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the present tense of the sub- 
junctive ixiood, has a future sisnificatibn. This is effected by varying the 
terminations of the second and third persons sin£;ular of the indicative 3 as will 
be evid<ait from the following examples : " If thou prosper, thou shouldst be 
thankful." " Unless he study more closely, he wiH never be learned." Some 
writers, however, would express these sentiments without those variations 5 
" If thou prosperest" &,c. 5 " Unless he studies" &c. 3 and, as there is great 
diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few re- 
marks, to assist them in distinguishing the right application of these different 
fbrms of expression. It may be consicjered as a rule, that the changes of ter- 
mination are necessary, when these two circumstances concur : 1st, When 
the subject is of a dubious and contingent nature ; and, 2d, When the verb 
has a reference to future time. In the following sentences, both these circum- 
stances will be found to unite : " If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt thyself." 
" He has a hard heart 5 and if he continue impenitent, he must suffer." " He 
will maintain his principles, though he lose bis estate." " Whether he succeed 
or not, his intention is laudable." " If he T>e not prosperous, he will not re- 
pine." "If a man srmie his servant, and he die," &e. Exod. xxi. 20. In all 
these exaniples, the things signified by the verbs are uncertain, and refer to 
iiture time. But in the mstances which follow, future lime is not referred to j. 

j5* 
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and therefore a diflferent conatruction takes place : '' If thou litett virtuously, 
thou art happy." " Unless he means what he says, he is doubly faithless." 
** If he allows the excellence of Virtue, be does not reg^d her precepts." 
"Though he seems to be simple and artless, he has deceived us." " Whether 
virtue is better than rank or wealth, admits not of any dispute." " If thou be- 
Uevest with all thy heart, thou mayesl," &c. Acts viii. 37. There are many 
sentences, introduced by conjunctions, in which neither contingency nor futun- 
ty is denoted ; as, " Though he excels her in knowledg^e, she far exceeds him 
in virtue." " I have no doubt of his principles 5 but if fie believes the truths of 
religioD, he does not act according to them." 

That both the circumstances of contin^ncy and futurity are necessary, as 
tests of the propriety of altering the tcrmmations, will be evident^ by inspect- 
ing the following examples ', which show tljat there are instances m which nei- 
ther of the circumstances alone implies the other. In the three examples fol- 
lowing, contingency is denoted, but not futurity : '^ If he thinks as he speaks, 
he may safely oe trusted." '' If he is now disposed to it, I will- perform the 
operation." " He acts upriehlly, unless he deceives me." In the following 
sentences, fiitiu-ity is signined, but not contiiigencjf. '^ As soon as the sun 
sets, it will be cooler." " As the autumn advaitces, these birds will gradually 
emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that the rules above 
mentioned may be extended to assert, that, in cases wherein contingency and 
futurity do not concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its signification of 
present time, or to vary its form or termination. The vcr5 wonTd then be in 
the indicative mood, whatever conjunctions might attend it. If these rules, 
which seem to form the true distinction between the subjunctive and the indic- 
ative moods in this tense, were adopted and established in practice, we should 
have, on this point, a principle of decision simple and precise, and readily ap- 
plicable to every case that might occur. It wUl, doubtless, sometimes happen, 
that, on this occasion, as well as on many other occasions, fl strict adherence 
to grammatical rules would render the language stiff and formal ; but when 
cases of this sort occur, it is better to give the expression a difierent turn, than 
violate gprammar for the sake of ease, or even of elegance. 

Has the present tense of the subjuQctive mood a future signification ? How 
is this effected ? What two circumstances should concur to render necessary 
this change of termination ? 

Should the termination be changed when futurity and contingency do not 
concur ? What mood or form will the verb then be m ? 

4. 

" Unless he learns faster, he will be Persevere until thou gaincst the 

no scholar." summit : there, all is order, beauty 

•' Though he faUs, he shall not be ut- and pleasure." 

terly cast down." " If Charlotte desire to gain esteem 

" On condition that he comeSf I will and love, she docs not employ the 

consent to stay." ^ proper means." 

"However that affair terminates, {I.) " Unless the accountant deceive me, 

my conduct will be unimpeacna« my estate is considerably improv- 

ble." ed." 

*^ If virtue rewards us not so soon as " Though self-^vemment produce 

we desire, the payment will be soine uneasiness, it is lignt when 

made with interest." ^ compared with the pain of vicious 

" Till repentance composes his mind, mdulgence." 

he wUl be a stranger to peace." " Whether he think as he speaks, time 

" Whether he confesses or not, the will discover." 

truth will certsunly be discover- '' If thou censure uncharitably, thou 

ed.'? deservest no favor." 

" If thou censurest uncharitably, thou " Though Virtue apbear severe, she 

^^^^libe entitled to no favor." is truly amiable." 

Though, at times, tlie ascent to the " Though success be very doubtfiil, it 

temple of virtue appears steep is proper Uiat he endeavors to 

and craggy, je not discourage d succeed." 

(J.) Cyr, " may Urminate..** 
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5. On ihe ibrm of the aaxiliaries in the compound tenses of the subjunctive 
moo<i(, it seems proper to make a few observations. Some writers express 
themselves in the perfect tense as follows : " If thou hcoje determined, we must 
submit :*' " UiJess he have consented, the writing will be void :" but we be- 
lieve that few authors of critical sagacity write in this manner. The proper 
form seems to be, " If thou Jtast determined/' "Unless he has consented/' 
&c., conformably to what we generally meet with in the Bible : " I have sur- 
named thee, though thou hast not known me.'' Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. ** What is 
the hope of Uie hypocrite, though he hath gained,". &c. Job xxvii. 8. See 
also Acts xxviii. 4. 

" If thou have determined, we must submit." How should this sentence be 
altered ? 

fi. 
^' If thou have promised, be faithful to submission, he is too generous to 

thy engagement." exact it." • 

** Though behave proved his right to " Unless he have improved, he is un- 
fit for the office.'^ 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet with such ex- 
pressions as these ; " If thou fuid applied thvself diligently, thou wouldst have 
reaped the advantage ;'.' " Unless thou shall speak the whole truth, we can- 

^ttot determine ;" " If thou will undertake the business, there is little doubt of 
Success." This mode of expressing the auxiliaries does not appear to be 
warranted by the general practice oT correct writers. They should be, hadst, 
shalt aind tout : and we find them used in this form, in the sacred Scriptures : 
" If thou hadst known/' &c. Luke xix. 47. " If thou hadst been here," &c. 
John xi. 21. " If thou wiltf thou canst make me clean." Matt. viii. 2. See, 
also, 2 Sam. ii. 27 3 Matt. xvii. 4. 

" If thou wilt undertake the business, there is little doubt of success." Is this 
mode of expression warranted by good authority 1 How should it be altered ? 

, 6. 

'* If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou of the measure, we shall not de- 

V^ouldst not be the happier for sire thy support." 

it." "Though thou will not acknowledge, 

" Unless thou shall see the propriety thou canst not deny the foci?' 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in the subjunctive 
mood, is also very frequently varied in its termination ; as, " If thou loved him 
truljr, thou wouldst obey him ;" " Though thou did conform, thou hast gained 
nothing by it." This variation, however, appears to be improper. Our pres- 
ent version of the Scriptures, which we again refer to as a good grammatical 
authority in points of this nature, decides against it : " If thou knewest the 

f"fL" &c. John iv. 10. " If thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory ?'* &c. 
Cor. iv. 7. See also Dan. v. 22. But it is proper to remark, that the form 
of the verb to be, when used subjunctively in the imperfect tense, is indeed 
very considerably and properly varied from that which it has in the imperfect 
of the indicative mood 5 as the learner will perceive by turning to the con- 
jugation of that verb. 

Is the second person singular of the imperfect ever varied in its termination • 
m the subjunctive mood ; Will you give an example ? Is this variation 
proper'? 

7. 
" If thou gage liberally, thou wilt re " Was he ever so great and opulent, 

ccive a liberal reward." this conduct would debase nim." 

" Though thou did injure him, he har- " Was I to enumerate all her virtues, 

bors no resentment.^ it would look like flattery." 

" It would be well, if the report was " Though I was perfect, yet would I 

only ibe misrepresentation of her not presume." 

enemies." 



8. It may not be superfluous also to observe, that the auxiliaries of the po- 
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Warn /'—and not " If thou mcnf or ecm go" dec It is sufficteot, on this point. 
to adouce the authorities of Johnson ana Lowth :— <'' If thou shouldst go y" 
Johnson, *' If thou tnayst, mightst, or couldst love 3'' Lowtk. Some authors 
think that, yfhen that expresses the motive or end, the termination of these 
auxiliaries should be varied;. as, " I advise thee, that thou may beware ;" 
" He checked thee, that thou should not presume -" but there does not appear 
to be any le^und for this exception. If the expression of " condition, doubt, 
coutineencv,'' &c. does not warrant a change in the form of these auxiliaries, 
why should they have it, when a motive or end is expressed ? The transla- 
tors of the Scriptures do not appesu* to have made the distinction contended 
for. " Thou buildest the wall, that ihou tnayst be their kinff.*' Neh. vi. 6. 
*' There is forg-ivcncss with thce^ t/iat thou rnayst he feared." Ps. cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it appears, that, with re- 
spect to what is termed the present tense of any verb, when the circumstances 
of contingency and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations of 
the second and third persons singular j that without the concurrence of those 
circumstances, the terminations sliould not be altered \ and that the verb and 
the auxiliaries of the three j>asl tenses, and the auxiliaries of the first future, im- 
dergo no alterations ^Jiatevcr, except the impei-fect of \he verb to be, which, in 
cases denoting contingency, is varied in all the persons of the singuiar number. 

After perusmg what has been advanced on tin's subject, it wiil be natural for 
the student to inquire. What is the extent of the suojuncUve mood ? Some 
grammeirians think it extends only to what is called the present tense of verbs 
generally, under the circumstances of contingency ana futurity, and to the 
imperfect tense of the verb to be. when it denotes contingency, &c. •, because 
in these tenses only, the form of tne verb admits of variation *, and they suppose 
that it is variation merely which constitutes the distinction of moods. It is the • 
opinion of other grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,) that, besides the 
two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the tnree past and the two future tenses 
are in the subjimctive mood, when they denote contingency or uncertainty, 
though tbcy have not any change of termination 3 and that, when contingency 
is not signified, the verb, through all these five tenses, belongs to the indicative 
mood, whatever coniunction may attend it. They think that the definition 
and nature of the subjunctive mood have no reference to change of termina- 
tion, but that they rcler merely to the manner of the being, action, or passion 
si^iified by the verb ; and that the subjunctive mood may as properly exist 
without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, which has no termina- 
tions different from those of the indicative. The decision of this point may 
not, by some grammarians, be thought of much conscience. But the rules 
which ascertain the propriety of varying or not varying the terminations 
of the verb, will certainty be deemed important. These rules roav be well 
observed, without a uniformity of sentiment respecting the nature and limits of 
the subjunctive mood.* 

Do ihe auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the subjunctive, 
change the termination of tne second person singular ? When is it proper to 
vary the terminations of the second and third persons singular of the present 
teuse ? Do the verb and auxiliaries of the past tenses, and the auxiliaries of 
the first future, undergo any alteration ? What exception ? What is the 
opinion of some grammeurians in regard to the extent of tne subjunctive tnood ? 
What is Uie opinion of other grammarians 7 In which of these opinions does 
the author concur? 

8. ^ 

" If thou may share in his labors, be " Unless thou can fairly support the 
thankful , and do it cheerfully." cause, give it up honorably /^ 

• We have staled, for the student's information, Hie different opinions of f^rimniKriani, respM ' ing the EntfRA 
■ubjanctive mood ; Fint, tliat which supposes there is no such mood in our lanjoia^e ; Secmuffy, that which 
ertenda it no farther than the varialioM of the verb extend ; TMrdh/. that which we have adopted, and 
explained at larga, and which, in general, corresponds with the views of the most approved writers on Enrlish 
grammar. We may a4,d a Fburth opinion, which appears to possess, at least, much plausibility. This 
r opinion admitx the arrangement we liave given, with one variation, namely, that of zvM^atnt; to the first 
»"?" *» wlqunctive, two fomw— 1st, that which simply denotes contingency ;«*,"!/ he denm it, 1 will 
peilbnn tbeopmtion :" that fa, if he noto desires it : 2dly, that which denotes both contingency and futurity ; aa, 
!!r.u S*^.! ♦ ^ '"'I Pfrfo™ »he operation j" that is, " If he should A«rwi/fcr desire it" This last tbeo^ 
df the tnbjflnctive mood claims «be merit of rendering the whole system of the moods conslrtent and regular; 
of beiM moreoonrormable than any other to the definition of the •ubJoBcUve, and of not refemnf to tb« 

SSfbSi^a'rtSt^iter*^"'''''*^"'' "' "**"* *'^ '*• »i»P«i«ly«nd *«»««• ^^*^^ thSi theory 
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''Though thou miglit have foreseen 
the danger; thou couldst not have 
avoideait." 

"If thou could convince him, he 
would not act according^ly." 

''If thou would improve m knowl- 
edge, be diligent." 



" Unless thou should make a timely 
retreat, the danger will be una- 
voidable." 

'' I have labored and wearied myself, 
that thou may be at ease." « 

" He enlarged on those dangers, that 
tliou should avoid them." , 



^ 9. ^ome conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions belonging to them, 
either expressed or understood j as, 

1st. T%ough — yeL nevertheless ; as, " Though he was rich, yet for our lakei he 
became poorj" " Though powerful, he was meek." 

2d. Whethier — or ; as, " Whether he will go or not, I cannot tell.'* 

3d. Either — or ; as, " I will either send it, or bring it myself." 

4th. J^either — nor ; as, " J^either he nor I am able to compass it." 

5th. As — as i expressing a comparison of equality ; as, " She is as amiable as her 
sister ; and as much respected." « 

6th. As — so i expressing a comparisQn of equality j as, (' As the stars, so shall thy 
■eed be." 

7th. As — soi expressing a comparison of quality; aa, "As the one dieth, so dieth 
the other j" " As he reads, they read." 

8th. So — asj with 'a verb expressing a comparison of quality; as, "To see thy 
glory, so asl have seen thee in the sanctuary." 

9th. So — as} with a negative and an adjective expressing a comparison of qvanti- 
ty ; as, " Pompey was not so great a general as Caesar, nor -to great a man.** 

10th. So — that ; expressing a consequence ; as, *' Ho was so fhtigued, that he 
could scarcely move.** 

The conjunctions or ana nor may often be used, with nearly equal propri 
ety; " The king, whose character was not sufficiently vigorous nor decisive, 
assented to the measure'." In this sentence, or would, perhaps, have been 
better ; but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the former part of 
the sentence, and, therefore, gives more emphasis to the expression. 

Are there any conjunctions which have correspondent conjunctions belong- 
ing to them ? Give examples. 



9. 



"Neither the cold or the fervid, but 

characters uniformly warm, are 

formed for friendship.'' 
''They are both praiseworthy, and 

<Mie is equaUy (1.) deserving as 

the other." ^ 

** He is not as diligent and learned as 

his brother.** 
'' I will present it to him myself, or 

direct it to be given to him.'* 
*^ Neither despise or oppose what thou 

dost not understaua.** 
** The house is not as commodious as 

we expected it would be." 
*' I must, nowcver, be so candid to 

own I have been mistaken.*' 
"There was something so amiable, 

and yet so piercing m his look, as 

(2.) afiectea me at once with love 

and terror^** 

- — — " I gained a son : 

And such a son as all. men hailed me 
happy." 



" The dog in the manger would not 
eaf the hay himself, nor suffer the 
ox to eat It." 

" As far as I am able to judge, the 
book is well written." 

'< We should faithiiilly perform the 
trust committed to us, or ingen- 
uously relinquish the charge.'" 

'' He is not as eminent^ and as much 
esteemed, as he thinks himself to 
be." 

" The work is a dull performance, 
and is neither capable of pleasing 
(3.j the understanding, or the im- 
agmation." . 

" There is no condition so secure, as 
cannot admit of change." 

" This is an event which nobody pre- 
sumes upon, or is so sanguine to 
hope for." 

" We are generally pleased with any 
little accomplishments of body or 
mind." 



10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly and in pairs. The 
following are examples of this impropriety : " The relations are so uncertain, 
as that they require a great deal of exammation ;" " It should be, " thai they 
require," &c. " There was no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend 



(1.) For "e^uaJftf," wad " a*," 



p.) " that «.» 



(3,) "««*<*<'**«■' 
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Bome ill consequences 3 it oug-ht to be, " so sanguine as not to apprehend,'' 
See. ] or, " no man, how sanguine soever, who didnot,'' &.c. " to trust inhim 
is no more but to acknowledge his power/' " This is no other but the gate of 
paradise." In both of tliese instances, but should be tJian. '* We should suffi- 
ciently weigh the objects of our hope j whether they are such as we may 
reasonably expect from them what they propose," &c. It ought to be, " that 
we may reasonably," &,c. " The duke haa not behaved with that loyalty as 
he ought to have done ;" " with which he ouglit." " In the order as they lie 
in his preface ;" it should be, " in order as they lie ;" or, "nn the order m 
which they lie." " Such sharp replies that cost him his life j" " as cost," &.C. 
" If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now commonly painted j" " svch a 
soarecro^t," &c. " I wish I could do that justice to his memory, to oblige the 
painters," &c. 3 " do such justice as to oblige," &c. • 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it ? What is said 
of sentences beginning with the conjunctive form of the verb ? Give an exam- 
pie. When has as the force of a relative pronoun ? (1.) Give an example. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning with the conjunctive form 
of a verb. " Were there no difference, there would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a sentence, is sometimes 
made use of; as, " Htii he done this, he had escaped ;'' ^ Had the limitations on 
the prerogative been, in his time, (j^uite fixed and certain, his integrity had made 
him regard as sacred the boundaries of the constitution." The sentence in the 
common form would have read thus : '' If the limitations on the X'rerogative had 
b«en," &e. " his integrity would have made him regard," &c. 

The particle a«, when it is connected witu the pronoun «uch, has the force of a 
relative pronoun ; as, " Let sucA tu presume to advise others, look well to their own 
conduct :" which is equivalent to, " Let tJhem toho pi'esume," &c. But when used 
by itself, this particle is to be considered as a conjunction, or perhaps as iln adverb. 

Our language 'wants a conjunction adapted to a familiar style, equivalent to not- 
vritkstandinf. The words for all that 'seem to be too low. '' The word was in the 
mouth of every one, but, fqr all that, the subject may still be a secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would do much better in the fol- 
lowing sentence : " It cannot be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs 
from Uiat of every other language." 

The word except is far preferable to other than. " It admitted of no effectual cure 
other than amputation." Except is also to be preferred to all but. "They were 
happy, all but the stranger." In the two following phrases, the conjunction as is 
improperly omitted: " Which nobody presumes, or is so sanguine ^ to hope." " I 
must, however, be so just ^ to own." 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, arid understood ;' as, «* I beg you 
would come to me j" " See thou do it not ;" instead of *> that you would," " that 
thou do." But in the following, and many similar phrase8,.thi8 conjunction were 
iirach better inserted: "Yet it is reason the memory of their virtues remain to pos- 
terity." It should be, " Yet it is just that the memory," &c. 

10. 

*' Be ready to succor such persons wJio " He gained nothing further by his 

(2.) need thy assistance.'* speech, but only (6.) to be com- 

** The matter was no sooner proposed, , mended for his eloquence." 

but{'i.) he privately withdrew to "He has little more of the scholar 

consider it.'' besides the name." 

'^' He has too much sense and prudence " He has little of the scholar than the 
♦ than to become a dupe to such name." ' 

artifices." ''They had no sooner risen, but 
" It is iiot sufficient that our conduct, they applied themselves to their 

<w far as it respects others, appears studies." 

to be unexceptionable." " From no other institution, besides 
" The resolution was not the less^xed, the admirable one of juries, could 

that (4.) the secret was yet com- so great a benefit be expected." 

municated to very few." '^ Those savage people seemed to 
" He opposed the most remarkable have no omer element but war." 

corruptions of the church of Rome, ''Such men ^ud act treacherously 

eo (6.) as that his doctrines jvere ought to be avoided." 

embraced by great numbers." 






(].)«6^ C?.)**^." m**than.* (4.) « lAoiyA." (6.) «anilonflM«aa»wK,» (6.)«M!BgX. 
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" Gennany ran the same risk as Italy '^ No errors are so trivial, but they (1.) ' 
had done " deserve to be corrected.'' 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammary 
RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are compared, 
the latter noun or pronoun is, not governed by the con-- 
junction than or as, but agrees with the verb, or is 
governed by the verb or the preposition, expressed or 
understood ; as, " Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, 
" than I am." " They loved him more than me ;" 
that is, "more than they loved me." "The senti- 
ment is well expressed by Plato, but much better by 
Solomon than him ;" that is, " than by him." 

" The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the preceding as well 
as in some other ibrms, may be discovered, by supplying the words that are 
not expressed ', which will be evident from the foUowius- instances of erroneous 
construction : " He can read better than me." " He is as g^od as her." 
" Whether I be present or no." " Who did this ? Me." By supplying the 
words understood, in each of these phrases, their imj^ropriety and governing 
rule will appear j as, " better than I can read 5" *• as good as she is , " pres- 
ent or not present j" " I did it." 

" Thou art wiser than I." Will you parse /, and repeat the rule for k ? 

" In some respects, we have had as " They know how to write as well as 

many advantages as them ; but in him : but he is a much better gram- 

the article of a good library, they manan than them." 

have had a greater privilege tlian " Though she is not so learned as him,, 

us." |he is as much beloved and re- 

'' The, undertaking was much better spected." 

executed by. his brother than he." " These people, though they possess 

" They are much greater gaipers than more shming qualities, are not so 

me by this unexpected event." proud as^im, nor so vain as her." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been committed ; a 
number of which is subjoined, as a further caution and direction to the learner : 
" Thou art a much greater loser than me bv his death." " She suffers hourly 
more than me." "We contributed a third more than the Dutch, who were 
obliged to the same proportion more than us." " ^^'^S Charles, and, more 
than him, Uie ^uke and the popish faction, were at liberty to form new 
schemes." " The drift of all nis sermons was. to prepare the Jews for the 
reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear." " It was not the work of so eminent an author as him to whom it 
was first imputed." " A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty j, but a fool's 
wrath is heavier than them both." " If the kiiiff give us leave, we may per 
form the office as well as them that do." In these passages, it ought to be, 
" /, tr«, he, they," respectively. 

When the relative toho immediately follows than, it seems to form an ex- 
ception to the 29th Rule : for, in that connection, tlie relative must be in tlie 
objective case ; as, " Aln'ed, than whom a greater king never reigned," &c. 
" Beelzebub,.//ian wham, Satan excepted, none hi^ier sat," &.c. It is re- 
markable tbat^ in such instances, if the personal pronoun were used, it would 
be in the nommative case ; as, " A greater king never reigned than he," that 
is, " than he was." " Beelzebub, than he," &c., that is, " than he sat." The 
phrase than whom is, however, avoided by the best modem writers. 

" She suffers hourly more than me." Will you correct this sentence, and 
explain why it is wrong ? 



U) ** that they do noU> 
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1. 

" Who betraye^L her companion 1" " Whether he will be learned or no, 

" Not nie." ^ must depend on his application/' 

" Who revealed the secrets he ought " Charles Xil. of Sweden, than who 

to have concealed ?" "Not him" (1.) a more courageous person 

" Who related falsehoods to screen never lived, appears to have been 

herself, and to bring an odium destitute of tne tender sensibili- 

upon others'!" "Notmc; it was ties of nature." 

her." " Salmasius (a more learned man than 

'' There is but one in iault, and that him has seldom appeared) was not 

is me." happy at the close of life." 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XXI. 



To moid disagreeable repetitions, and jto express our 
ideas in a Jew toords, an ellipsis, or omission of some 
words, is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, 
" He was a learned man, he was a wise man, and 
he was a good man," we raalce use of the ellipsis, and 
say, '* He was a learned, wise and good man." 

When the omission of words would obscure the sentence, 
weaJcen its force, or be attended with an impropriety, 
they must be expressed. In the sentence, " We are 
apt to love who love us," the word them should be 
supplied. " A beautifiil field and trees," is not 
proper language; it should be "Beautiful fields and 
trees," or " A beautiful field and hne trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less elliptical ; some exam 
pies of which may be seen under the different parts of speech. 

« I ffladly shunned who gladly fled from me." Will you correct this sen- 
tence, and repeat the latter part of Rule XXX, by which the correction is 
made? 

*'I eladly shunned (2.) who gladly fell a victim to the madness of the 

fled from me." people, truth, virtue, rchgion, fell 

"And this is (3.) it men mean by dis- with bm." (6.) 

tributive justice, and is properly " The fear of death, nor hope of life, 
termed equity." could make him submit to a dis- 

"His honor, interest, religion were honest action." (6.) 

all embarked in this undertaking." " An e^egant house and furniture were, 
/4 \ by this event, irrecoverably lost 

" Wnen so good a njan as Socrates to the owner." (7.) 

1 The ellipsis of the aHicle \s thus used : " A man, woman, and jMdf 
that is. " a man, a woman, and a child." " A house and garden j" that is, "a 
hSase and a garden." " The sun and moon ;" that is^ " the sim and the 
moon." « The day and hour j" that is, " the day and th^ hour." In all t^ese 
instances, the article being once expressed, the repetition of it becomes 
unnecessary. There is, however, an exception to this observation, when^somo 
peculiar emphasis requires a repetition ;'as in the following seintence : ' Not 
onl;r the year, but the day and the hour." In this case, the ellipsis of the last 
arUcle would be improper. When a different form of the article is requisite, 
the article is also properly repeated ; as, " a house and an orchard," instead 
of " a house and orchard." 

(1.) « «iftofn.»^-Note XX. (648.) (2.) " Aim toAa" C3.) " that uOnA.- (4.)Iiiiert « M#» 

twice aaon. {».)•• und » twice. (^) *' Neither-nor.» Cl.)J*mueh€Ota^*» 
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Wiil vou give an example of the ellipsis of ihe article ? Is it necessary to 
repeat the article in each of these instances ? 

I. 

'' These rules are addressed to none with an unimproved, or with a 

but the intelligent and the (1.) at- corrupted, mind.^' > 

tentive." '' The more I see of his conduct, I like 

'* The gay and the pleasing are, some- him better." 

times, the most insidious^ and tlie '' It is not orfly the duty, but interest, 

most (dauc'erous companions/' of young persons to be studious 

" Old age wiU prove a joyless and a and diligent." 
dreary season, if we arrive at it 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the folkjwing manner : " The laws of 
God and man ;"' that is, '' The laws of God and the Jaws of man." In some 
very emphatical expressions^ the ellipsis should not be used 3 as, " Christ, the 
power of God, and th^ wisdom or God 5" which is more emphatical than 
" Christ the power and wisdom of God." 

Will you give an example of the omission of the noun f Should tliis ellipsis 
always be used 1 

" These counsels ^ere the dictates of entertainment, when others leave 

virtue, and the dictates (2.) of true us." (4.) 

honor." ' • ''Without firmness, nothing that is 

" Avarice and cunning may acquire > great can be undertaken j that is 

an estate, but avarice and cunning . difficult or hazardous, can be ac- 

cannot^ain friends." (3.) complished." (5.) 

"A t£iste for useful knowledge will "The anxious man is the votary of rich- 
provide for us a great and noble esj the negligent of pleasure."(6.) 

3. The ellipsis of the adfectwe is used in the following manner : " A de- 
lightful garden and orchard j" that is, " A delightful garden and a delightful 
orchard." '' A little man and woman j" that is, " a little man and a little 
■woman." In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ou^ht to have 
exactly the same signiucation, and to be quite as proper, when joined to the 
latter substantive as to the former 3 otherwise the ellipsis should not be ad- 
mitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of different numbers 3 

as, " A magnificent house and garctens." In this case it is belter to use 

sftiother adjective 5 as, " A* magnificent house, and fine gardens." 
Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the adjective ? What rule is 

to be observed in the use of this ellipsis 1 

3. 

" His crimes had brought him into " That species of commerce will pro* 
extreme distress and extreme per- duce great gain or loss. (10.) 

plexity." (7.) "Many days, and even weeks, pass 

" He has an affectionate brother, and away unimproved." (10.) 

an affectionate sister, and they " This wonderful action struck the be 
live in great harmony." (8.) • holders with exceeding (11.) as 

" We must guard against too great se- tonishment." ( 10. ) 

verity,andfacirityofmanners."(9.) "The people of this country possess 

" We should often recollect what the a healthy climate and soil." (9.) 

wisest men have said and written " They enjoy also a free constitution 
Tjonccniing human happiness and and laws." (10.) 

vanity." (10.) , . 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun : " I love and fear him j" 
that is, " I love him, and I fear him." "My house and lands 5" that is, " Mv 
house, and my lands." In ihese instances, the ellipsis may take place with 
propriety 5 but if we would be more express and emphatical, it must not be 
used 3 as, " His friends and his foes 3" " My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pronoun is usually 
omitted 3 as, " This is the man they lov«," instead of, " This is the man whom 

(1.) Reject " tA«.» {2.) ** virtue cavd of true.» (3.) Insert "iAcy" in the place of two noiio*. 
i<-)imert» entertainments." {5.) Imert ^ m}tking» {6.) itaert '* man, that » (7.) Reject an adjec- 
tive. (8.) Reject two word*. (9.) Inwrt two worii. (10.) Insert aa adjective. {II.) ** txawnety. 

16 Q 
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ihey Jove;" '' These are the goods they bought/' for " These are the goods 

w/uch they bought." 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the relative pronoim ex- 
pressed ; as it is more proper to say, " The posture in which 1 lay," than 

" In the posture I lay ; " The horse on which I rode, fell down," than " The 

horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a sentence together ; 

and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, they should answer to each oti^r 

with great exactness. *' We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 

seen." Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be supplied ; 

as, " We speak that tohich we do know, and testify that which we have seen.*' 
Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the pronoun T Can this ellipsis 

be properly used at all times ? 

4. 

" His reputation and lus estate were " He is not only soisible and learned, 
both lost by gaming." II.) but is religious too." (2.) 

'' This intelligence not only excited " The Chinese language contains an 
our hopes, but fears too.'' (2.) immense number of words ^ and 

" His conduct is not scandalous ; and who would learn them must pos- 

that is the best can be said of it." scss a great memoTv." (2. j 

(3.) " By presumption and by vanity, we 

" This was the person wbom calumny provoke enmity, and we incur 

had greatly abused, and sustained contempt." (1.) 

the miustice with singular pa- ** In the circumstances I was at thai 
tience." (2.) time, my troubles pressed heavily 

" He discovered some qualities in the upon me." (4.) . 

youth of a- disagreeable nature, " He had destroyed his constitution, 
and to him were wholly unac- by the very same errors that so 

countable." (2.) many have been destroyed." 

"The captain had several men died ""• 
in his ship of the scurvy." (2.) 

6. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instances : " The man 
was old and crafty ;" that is, " The man was old, and the man was crafty." 
"She was young, and beautiful, and good ;" that is, *' Sne was vounff, she 
was beautiful, and she was good." " Thou art poor, aid wretched, ana mis- 
c^lc, and blind, and naked." If we would fill up the ellipsis in the last 
sentence, thmi art ought to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one property above the rest, 
that property must be placed last, and the ellipsis supplied 5 as, " She is 
young and beautiful, and she is good." 

" Iwcnt to see and hear him,'' that is, " I went to see. and I went to hear 
him." In this instance, there is not only an ellipsis of tfie governing verb, J 
went, but likewise of the sign of the inhnitive mood, which is gonprned by it. 

Do, did, have, had, shall, will, may, mivht, and the rest of the auxiliaries of 
the compound tenses, are frequently used alone, to spare the repetition of the 
verb ; as, " He regards his word, but thou dost not :" that is, " dost not regard 
it." "We succeeded, but they did notj" "did not succeed." "I nave 
learned my task, but thou hast not ;" " hast not learned." ■" They must, and 
tiiey shall be punished j" that is, " they must be punished." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the verb ? Suppose we wish to 
point out one property above the rest i How are the auxiliaries sometimes 

used? 

5. 

" He is temperate, he is disinterested, " Perseverance in laudable pursuits 

he is benevolent ; he is an oma- will reward all our toils, and will 

ment to his family, and a credit to produce effects beyond our calcu- 

his profession." (6.) lation." (7.) 

» Genume virtue supposes our benev- " It is happy for us, when we can 

olence to be streh^ened, and to calmly and deliberately look back 

be confirmed by prmciole." (6.) on the past, and can quietly antici- 



1 



pate the future." (7.) 



n.^}'!^:^*^ * pronoun. (2.) loaert a pronoun. (3.) « ibai-^hat.'<* (4.) inwrt two irort* 

r6.)i^j««rt,wonto,«wl.n«a10M, <«.f Reject two wJrii. "^^jRejaet OW wmSu 
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of virtue, not only would they es- 
cape innumerable dangers, but 
command respect from we licen- 
tious themselves/' (2.) 
'' Charles was a man of learning', 
knowledge, and benevolence 3 



more, a true 



** The sacrifices of virtue will not only 
be rewarded hereafler, but recom 
pensed even in this life. (1.) 

" All liiose possessed of any office, 
resigned their former commis- 
sion. (2.) 

" If young persons were determined 
. to conduct themselves by the rules 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following manner : " He spoke 
and acted wisely 5" that is, "He spoke wisely, and he acted wiselj^." 
" Thrice I went and offered my service j" that is, " Thrice I weAt, and thrice 
I offered my service." 

How is the ellipsis of the adverb used ? 

.6. 
*' The temper of him who is always in " How a seed grows up into a tree, 



and, what is still 
Christian." (2.) 



the bustle of the world, will be 
often ruffled, and be oAen dis- 
turbed." (3.) 
'' We often commend imprudently, as 
well as censure imprudently." (4.) 



a 



and the mind acts upon the body, 
are mysteries whicn we cannot 
explain." (5.) 
Verily there is a reward for the 
righteous^. There' is a God that 
judgeth in the earth." (6.) 

7. The ellipsis of the preposition^ as well as of the verb, is seen in the follow- 
ing instances : " He went into the abbeys,- halls, and public buildings '" that 
is, " He went into the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into the 
jmblic bnildings." " He also went through all the streets and lanes of the 
city ;" that is, " through all the streets, and through all the lanes," &c. " He 
spoke to every man and woman there j" that is, "to every man and to every 
" This day, next month, last year 5" that is, " On this day, in the 



woman. 



next month, in the last year." " The Lord do that which seemeth him good j" 
that is, " which seemeth to him." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the preposition and the verb 7 

7. 



"Changes are almost continually 
taking place^ in men and in man- 
ners, m opinions and in customs, 
in private fortunes and public 
conduct." (5.) (3.) 

" Averse either to contradict or blame, 
the too complaisant man goes 
along with the manners that pre- 
van.^' (5.) 

" By this habitual indelicacy, the vir- 



gins smiled at what they blushed 
before." (5.) 

''They are now reconciled to what 
they could not formerly be 
prompted, by any considera- 
tions." (5.) 

" Censure is the tax which a man pays 
the public for being eminent." (6.) 

" Reflect on the state of human life. 



and the society of men as mixe( 
with good ana with evil." (5.) 

8. The ellipsis of the conftmction is as follows : " They confess the power, 
wisdom, goodness, and love of their Creator j" that is, " the power, and wis- 
dom, ana goodness, and Jove of," &c. " Though I love him, I do not flatter 
him ;" that is, " Though I love him, yet I do not flatter him." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of a conjunction ? 

8* 

" In all stations and conditions, the " Religiou^.pcrsons are often unjustly 



important relations take place, of 
masters and sesvants, and hus- 
bands and wives, and parents and 
children, and brothers and friends, 
and citizens and subjectj*." (6.) 
" Destitute of principle, he rerarded 
neither his family, nor his mends, 
nor his reputation." (4.) 



represented as persons of roman- 
tic character, visionary notions, 
unacquainted with the world, unfit 
to live in it." (1.) 
"No rank, station, dignity of birth, 
possessions, exempt men from 
contributing their share to public 
utUity." (7!) 



9. The ellipsis of the interf action is not very common : it, however, is some- 
times used ; as, " Oh, pity and shame 1" that is, " Oh, pity ! oh, shame !" 



00 Jjamrt three words. 
(5-) Inwrt ons word. 



(2.) Imert two words. 
($.} Bqect few worAk 



(3.) Reject tWo words. (4.) Rcgect one word, 

(7.) " nor—no—ngr cmy," 
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Aj the eUip9M occurs in almost every sentence in the English language, 
numerous examples of it mig^t be given 3 but only a few more can be ad- 
mitted here. 

In the fbllowing instance, there is a very considerable one : " He will often 
argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from 
one nation ; and if another, from another "j" that is, '' lie will often argue, 
that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one 
nation ; and if another part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain 
from another nation." 

The following instances, though short, contain mucb-of the ellipsis: ''Wo 
is me ;" i. e. " wo is to me." *[ To let blood 5" i. e. " to let out blood." " To 
let down ;" i. e. " to let it fall or slide down." " To walk a mile ;" i. e. " to walk 



1 




" by the sea, by the land, on the shore." 

What is said of the ellipsis of the interjection ? 

9. 
" Oh, my father ! Oh, my friend ! how " Oh, piety ! virtue I how insensible 
great has been my ingratitude 1" - have I been to your charms !" (2.) 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show the impTopriely of ellip- 
sis in some particular cases. '^ The land was always possessed, during pleasure, 
by those intrusted with the command ;" it should b^, '' those persons intrusted j" 
or, " those who were intrusted." " If he had read larther, he would have found 
several of his objections might have been spared ;" that is, " he would have 
found that several of his objections," &c. '' There is nothing men are more 
deficient in. than knowing their own characters ;" it ought to be, ** nothing in 
fokich men,^' and. " than in knowing." *' I scarcely know any part of natural 
philosophy would yield more variety and use j" it should be, " which would 
yield," &.C. " In tne temper of mind he was then ;" that is. " in which he then 
was." " The little satisfaction and consistency to be founci in most of the sys- 
tems of divinity I have met with, made me betake myself to the sole reading of 
the Scriptures ;" it ought to be, " which are to be found," and which I have met 
with." ''•He desired they might go to the altar together, and jointly return 
their thanks to whom only they were due }" that is, " tb him to whom," &c. 

" There is nothing men are more deficient in, than in knowing their own 
characters." Will you correct this sentence ? 

10. 

" That is a property most men have, " Most^ if not all, the royal family had 

or at least may attain." (3.) • quitted the place." (2.) 

" Why do ye that which is not lawful "By these happy labors, they who sow 

to do on the sabbath days ?" (2.) and reap, will rejoice together." 

" The show bread, which is not 1 awful to (4. ) 

eat, but for the priests alone." (2.) 



Corresponding with Itfurray's Grammar, 
RULE XXII. 

All the parts of a sentence should torrespond to each 
other : a regular and dependent construction^ through- 
out, should he carefully preserved. The following sen- 
tence is, therefore, inaccurate : " He was more be- 
loved, but not so much admired, as Cinthio." It 
should be, « He was more beloved than Cinthio, but 

not so much admired." 

■ — ' ■■ ' — - ^ 

(MRitfectoMword. (2.) Inaer; one word. (3.) In»ert three wonb. (4.) Insert two wonlfc 
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The first example under this rule preBents a most irregular eonBtruetion, namely, 
** He was more beloved aa Cinthio." The words more and so much are very improp- 
erly stated as having the same regimen. In correcting such sentences^ it is not 
necessary to supply'the latter ellipsis ; because it caqnot lead to any discordant or 
improper construction, and the supply would often be harsh or inelegant. 

As the 3lBt Rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it may, at the first view, 
appear to be toq general to be useful. But, by ranging under it a number oi sen> 
tences peculiarly constructed, we shall perceive that it is calculated to ascertain the 
true grammatical construction of many modes of expression, which none of the 
particular rule^can sufficiently explain. 

" This dedication may serve for almost any book, tliat has, is, or shall be publish- 
ed ;'* it ought to be, " that has been, or shall be published." <* He was guided by 
interests always dinerent, sometimes contrary to, those of the community ; " dif- 
ferent Jrom;** or, ''always different from those of the community, and sometimes 
contrary to thom." *' Will it 'be. urged that these books are as old, or even 
older than tradition ?" the words " as old," and " older," cannot have a com- 
mon regimen ; it should be, " as old as tradition, or even older." " It requires few 
talents to which n>ost men are not born, or at least may not acquire ;" " or which, 
at least, they may not acquire." " The court of thancery frequently mitistites and 
breaks the teeth of the common law." In this constl'uction, the first vero is said 
to mitiffate the teeth of the common law," which is an evident solecism. " Miti- 
gates the common law, and breaks the teeth of it," would have be^n grammatical. 

" They presently grow into good humor and good language towards the crown 3" 
"^ow into good language," is Very improper. "There is never wanting a set of 
evil instruments, who, either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy lucre, are 
always ready," &.c. We say propcr]y% " A man acts out of mad zeal," or, " out ot 
private hatred j" but we cannot say, if we would speak English, " he acts out of 
filthy lucre." " To double her kindness and caresses of me :" the w or f^* kindness 
recjaires to be followed by either to'or for, and cannot be construed with the prep- 
osition <{^ *' Never was man so teased, or suffered half the uneasiness, as I have 
done this evening :" the first and third clauses, namely, " never was man so teased," 
"as I have done this evening," cannot be joined without an impropriety ; and to con- 
nect the second and third, the word that must be substituted for as ; " or suffered 
half the uneasiness that I have done 3" or else, " half so much uneasiness as I 
have sufiTered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with adverbs, and those such as 
are hardly consistent with one another : " How much soever the reformation of this 
degenerate age is almost utterly to be despaired of, we may yet have a more com- 
fortable prospect of future times." The sentence would be more correct in the 
foilowii^ form : " Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly to be 
despaired of," &;c. 

*' Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life with the bloodthirsty ; 
In whose hands is wickedness, and their right hand is full, of gifts." As the passage 
introduced by the copulative conjunction and, was not intended as a continuation 
of the principal and independent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, 
the relative tohose should have been used instead of the possessive their ; namely, 
" and tohose right hand is full of gifts." 

" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of mnn, 
the things which God bath prepared for them that love him." There seems to bo 
an impropriety in this instance, in which the'same noun serves in a double capacity, 
performing at the sa^e time the offices both of the nominative and objective cases. 
" Neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things," &,c. would 
have been regular. 

"We have -the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images 
which we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and vision." It is 
very proper to say, ** altering and compounding those images which we have once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" but we cannot with propriety 
say, " retaining them into all the varieties ;" and yet, according to the manner in 
which the words are ranged, this construction is unavoidable : for retainivg, altering, 
and eon^OKiuKn^ are participles, each of which ec^ually refers to and governs the 
subsequent noun, thoseimc^es} and that noun, again, is necessarily connected with 




perhaps, better thus : " We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 
those images which we have once received, and of forming them into all the varie* 
ties of picture and vision." 

Why is the first example under Uiis rale inaccurate ? " This dedication may 
serve for almost any book, that has, is, or shall be published." Will you 
point out the inaccuracies in this sentence, -and correct them ? 

16* 
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"Several alterations and additions 
have been made to the work/' {l.\ 

^The first proposal was essentially 
different, and inferior to the sec- 
ond." (2.J 

'* He is more bold and active, but not 
so wise and studious as his com- 
panion." (3.) 

'' Thou hearest the sound of the wind, 
but thou canst not tell whence it 
Cometh, and whither it goeth." 

** Neither has he, nor any other per- 
sons, suspected so much dissimu- 
lation." (4.) 

"The court of France or Endand 
was to have been the umpire." (5.) 

" In the reign of Henry 11, all foreign 
commodities were plentar in Ensr- 
land." (6.) 

" There is no talent so useful towards 
success in business, or which puts 
men more out of the reach of ac- 
cidents, than that quality gener- 
ally possessed by persons of cool 
temper, and is, in common lan- 
guage, called discretion." (7.) 

" The first project was to shorten dis- 
cKMirse, by cutting polysyllables 
into one." (8.) 

"J shall do all I can to persuade 
others to take the same measures 
for their cure which I have. (9.) 

''The greatest masters of critical 
learning differ among one an- 
otiier." 

*' Micaiah said, If thou certaunly return 
in peace, then hath not the Lord 

rken by me." (10.) 
not suppose, that we Britons 
want a genius, more than the 
rest of our neighbors." (10.) 
"The deaf man whose ears were 
opened, and his tongue loosened, 
doubtless glorified the great Phy- 
sician." (11.) 



" Groves, fields, and meadows are, at 
any season of the year, pleasant 
to look upon ; but never so much 
as in the of)eiung of the sprmg.'' 

" The multitude rebuked them, because 
they should hold their peace.". 

"The intentions of some of these phi- 
losophers, nay, of many, might 
and probably were good." (13.) 

" It was an unsuccessfuiundertaking 5 
which, although it has failed, is no 
.objection at m\ to an enterprise so 
well concerted." (14.) 

"The reward is his due, and it has al- 
ready, or will heresifler be given 
to him." (15.) 

" By intercourse with wise and expe- 
rienced persons, who know the 
world, we may improve and rub 
off the rust of a private and retir- 
ed, education." (16. J 

" Sincerity is as valuable, and even 
more valuable, than knowledsce." 
(17.) 

" No person was ever so perplexed, or 
sustained the martlfications, as he 
has done to-day." (18.) 

"The Romans gave not only the 
freedom of the city, but capacity 
for employments, to several towns 
in Gaul, Spain, and Germany." 

(19) 
" Such writers have no other standard 

on which to form themselves, ex- 
cept what chances to be fashiona- 
ble and popular." (20.) 

"Whatever we do secretly, ^hall be 
displayed and beard in the clear- 
est light." (21.) 

" To the happiness of possessing a 
person of so uncommon merit, 
Boethius soon had the satisfaction 
of obtaining the highest honor his 
country could bestow." 



(I.) ** Thii tewrk A(ur«OR'i)«i,*'ftc (2.) **%oaf inferiortotfu aecond, and— from it." (3.) "acftoe 

ttonW*.* (4.)IiMert»'ftoBe.'» . (6.) *«or*Aa<^.» {6.) ''plenHftUfi (7.)lnsBit"mon^ 

utd ** tohidk." (S.) " by rtdudng—io xoordt of ont nfUable." (9.) Insert a participle. , (!&) Re- 

jed one worf. (U.) Insert two words, and rejert one. (12.) Insert " jo." (13.) Insert « have tern." 
( U.) ♦• thefaOuft of which ii, Aotoeiw." (16.) Insert " been.** (16.) End with, " and rub off ii$ nut." 
(It)** at mmbUdgt, and." (18.) Ixaai *'tem" for ^^ done."- and end with "such mortification.* 

(19.) <• (Jkc ttUtabUanU of." (30.) R^ect one word. ^I .) « displayei m the ckareit." 



PROSODY. 



Prosodt consists of two parts : the former teaches the tnie tro- 
NUNciATioif of words, comprising accent, q,uaktitt, emphasis, 
PAUSE, and tone ; the latter, the laws of teksificatioh. 



OF PRONUNCIATION. 

OF ACCENT. 

Accent is the laying* of a peculiar stress of the voice on a certain letter or 
syllable in a word, Uiat it may be better heard than the rest, or distinguished 
from them ; as, in, the word presume, the stress of the voice must be on the 
letter u, and second syllable tuinef which take the accent. 

OP QUANTITY. 

The quANTiTT of a syllable is that time which is occupied in pronouncing 
It. It is considered long or short. 

• A vowel or syllable is long*, when the accent is on the vowel, which occa- 
sions it to be slowly joined in pronunciation with the following letter 5 93, /all, 
tdUy mood, house, feature, 

A syllable is snort, when the accent is on the consonant, which occasions 
the vowel to be quickly joined to the succeeding letter ; as, itnt, bdrm^tf hSngir. 

A long- syllable generally requires double uie time of a short one in pro- 
nouncing it ; thus mate and n&U should be pronounced as slowly again as 
tiiM aaandt. 

OF EBIFHASI8. 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which we 
distinguish some word or words on which we design to lay a. particular stress^ 
and to show how they affect the rest of the Sentence. Sometimes the emphatic 
words must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a 
greater stress. 

OF PAUSES. 

Pauses or rests, in speak1ng[ and reading, are a total cessation of the 
voice, during a perceptible, and, m many cases, a measurable space of time. 

OF TONES. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses, consisting in the modu- 
lation of the voice, the notes or vanations whicn we employ in the expression 
of our sentiments. 



OF VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain number and variety c^ 
syllables, according to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one verse to the last 
sound of another. 

What b proaod V ? How much more tioie does the P«»«»^J*ta ^ 

What ii accent ? Whales the qoantity of a «yl- loag lyllable oocnpy, than a Awt one ? _WB»i "™J 

laUe? When M a vowel or ■yllable Ions ? When phaMs? What arepaaiea? What are tnowr wbm 

dMil? Give enmples of each. b renifieatlMi / WhatbniTineP 
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OF POETICAL FEET 

A ecrtain number ofivnables connected fonn a foot. They are cB&edfiei, 
because it is by their aia that the voice; as it were, steps alon^ through the 
verse in a measured pace. 

AH feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three syllables, and are 
reducible to eight kmds-<-four of two syllables, and four of tKree— as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee, — . w A Dactyl, — s^ w 

An Iambus, vx — An Amphibrach, kj — v^ 

A Spondee, — — An AnapsBst, v^ \^ — 

A Pyrriiic v^r v^ A Tribrach, \^ \^ k^ 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unaccented : as, 
«'H&tefiil,p^tUsh." 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the latter accented : as,. 
"B«triiy, cdnsist." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented 5 as^ ''The pale 
md6n.'' 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented 5 as, ** dn the tall 
tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter unaccented : as, 
"Lib<»rer,i>6eslbl«.'' 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unaccented, and the middle 
one accented ; as, " DSlightHil, dom^stic.'^ 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and the last accented ^ 
as, '' C6ntriv£iie, ac<^ui^ce.'' 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented ; as, '' Num^rabl^, coni[uerabIe/' 

Some of these may be jdenominated principal feet, as pieces of poetry may 
be wholly or chiefly formed of any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee^ 
Dact^, and Anapaest. The others, may be termed secondary feet, because 
their chief use is to diversify the numbers/ and to improve the verse. ^ 



PUNCTUATION. 

PuHCTUATiOH IB the art of dividing a written composition into sen 
tenoes, by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the different 
pauses wnich the sense and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon, a pause double 
that of the comma ; the Colon, douUe tnat of the semicolon 3 and the Period, 
double that of the colon. .___^ 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence which, though very 
cknely connected in sense and construction, require a pause between Uiem. 
Rule 1.— With respept to a simple sentence, the several words of which it 




5|rinnmg of wisdom.'^ " Every part of nature swairms with living < 
A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one^ and the nominative case 
is accompanied with inseparable aciyuncts, may admit of a pause immediately 
before the verb ; as, " The good taste of the present age^as Aot allowed us 
to neglect the cultivation of the English language." ** To be totally indif- 
ferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character." 

—ivrf?* ofl5I-'?.!,£!^.?l.*»*' ■»* ^^r^ " » '^'^l"** ^ pmctuatloB? What doM the comma 
^y'B^SSZfhiSiP^^^VeMcaltetteoa. npreaeot? tlie nmieolon ? the colon? tho period? 

ZS «M?r^S'h2^k 1 TS,2±1 "•, **««» ■«> ^^ »'»'' " *e comma oed ? 

dSl] akSK affiwT ^jS.^^ tfP""- "ThefearoftheLordlithebeglmiiiigofwiriom.- 

■! r T^MnJ^h^WiU SL^E'''*'^* ? a« Does Oil. ■eoteoce nqain a paim in It ? Will yo« 

i9 WMSm^SSrJSLSZ^'^Sf^t |*« ♦»»«»« for «niteoce« of thU kind ? "The good 

W9 Fmaf ••**"'"«*»«/««< f Which &ste or the praeent age has Mt allowed « to negteet 

' ^ ^ Uiecaltivatioftof the EmtMbbflCOifew'' OoMtld 
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Role 2. — When the connection of the different parts of a simple sentence, 



ois ^ooaness lo me." " nis wofk is, »» many respeciSf very imperrect." " it 
is, therefore f not much approved." But when the interruptions are slight and 
unimportant, the comma is better omitted j as, " Flattery is certainly per- 
nicious." " There is surely a pleasure in beneficence." 

Rule 3.^ When two or more nouns occur in tlie same construction, they 
are parted by a comma; as, '' The husband, wife, and children, suffered ex- 
tremely." ^* They took away their furniture, clothes, and stock m trade." 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard to two nouns closely 
connected by a conjunction j as, "Virtue ana vice form a strong contrast to 
each other." " Libertines call religion big^otry or superstition." If the parts 
connected are not short, a comma may be mserted, though the conjunction is 
expressed j as, " Romances may be said to be miserable rhapsodies, or danger- 
ous incentives to evil." 

Rule 4. — ^Two or more adjectives, belongiiig to the same substantive, are 
likewise separated by commas ; as, " Plain, honest truth wants no artificial 
covering." " David was a brave, wise, and pious man." 

But two adjectives immediately connected oy a conjunction, are not sepa- 
rated by a comma ; as, " Truth is fair and atuess." " We must be wise or 
foolish : there is no medium." 

Rule 5.-— Two or more verbs, having the same nominative case, and im- 
mediately following one another, are also separated by commas ; as, " Virtue 
supports in adversity, moderates in prosperity." " In a letter we may advise, ' 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss." 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are an exception to the 
rule ; as, " The study of natural history expands and elevates the mind." 

Two or more peurticiples are subject to a similar rule and exception. 

Rule 6.*— Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding each other, muist 
be separated by commas ; as, " We are fearfully, wonderfully framed." " W« 
must act prudently, steadily, and vigorously." 

When two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they are not parted by a 
comma ; as, " Some men sin deliberately and presumptuously." 

Rule 7. — ^When participles are followed by sometning, that depends upon 
' tkem, they are generally separated fr6m the rest of the sentence by commas : 
a-j, " The king, appromng tne plan, put it in execution." " His talents, _^>rw€a 
/or £rreat enterprises, comd not fail of rendering him conspicuous." 

Rule B.-^When a conjunction is parted by a phrase or sentence from the 
verb to, which it belongs, such intervening phrase nas usually a comma at each 
extremity ; as. " They set out early, ana, hefore the dawn of day, arrived at 
the destined place." 

Rule 9.*— Expressions in a direct address are separated from the rest of 
the sentence by commas ; as, " My son, give me thy heart" " I am obliged 
to you, my 7WCTM&, for your many favors/' 

KuLE 10.— i-The case absolute, and the infinitive mood absolute, are sepa- 
rated by commas from the body of the sentence ; as, " His father dying, he 
succeeded to the estate.*** " At length, their ministry performed, and race well 
run. they left the world in peace." " To confess the truth, I was much m 
fault." 

Rule 11.— Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other nouns in tlio 
same case, by way of explication or illustration, when accompanied with ad-- 
juncts, are set off" by commas ; as, " Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was 

seDtence admit of a pauie ? If lo, where, and what is state what points should be placed in this teuteoce^ 

the rule ? " I remember with gratitude his goodness and the rule for it ? State the exceptions, 

to me." Will you state how this sentence should be *' The kin^ approving the plan, put it in execution." 

pointed, and the rule (or it ? Will you state the ex- Will you state how Ma sentence should be pointed, and 

cepti<a to this rule ? the rule for it ? 

** Plain honest truth wants no artificial cot^pring." *' They set out early and before the dawn of day ai^ 

Will you state how this sentence riiould be pointed, lived at the destined place." Will you state the nils 

and the rule for it? What exception a there to ttus for pointing this senlonce, and others of a similar 

rule ? *' Virtue supports in adversity, moderates in kind ? 

iirosperity." Will you state bow this sentence should "M^ son give j»e thy heart" What b tte nd* 

M pointed, and the rule for it ? State the exceptions for pointing this sentence? 

to &is rule. "Faol the apoMe of the Gentiles was emlneal 

'* Wean feurfally, WQudetfoUy made." WiU yoa far hi* seal and knoWledcn." Will fm itate hov 
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•mfaieDt §br his zeal and knowledge." " The butterfly, child of the sommer^ 
flutt^v in the sun." 

But if such nouns are sinelc, or only form a proper name, they are not di- 
vided I as, " Paul the aposUe." " The emperor Ajitoninus wrote an exceUent 
book." ' *— ^ 

RuLS 12.<— Simple members of sentences, connected by comparatives, are 
for the most part aistinguished by a comma ; as, " As the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks, so doth my soul pant after thee." " Better is a diimer of 
herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members iu comparative sentences are short, tlie comma is, in sene- 
ral. better omitted ; as, " How much better is it tog^et wisdom than gold!" 

xluLE 13. — When words are placed in opposition to each other, or with 
•ome marked variety, they require to be distmguisbed by a comma 5 as, 

" Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, fall." 

''Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found not only in union 
with, but in opposition to, the views and conduct of one another." 

Sometimes, when the word with which the last preposition agrees, is single, 
it is better to omit the comma before it ; as, ** Many states were in alliance 
totC/Land under the protection ^Rome." 

** The same rale and restriction must be applied when two or more nouns 
refer to the same prej^osition ; as, " He was composed both under the threat- 
ening, and at the approach, of a crael and lingering death." 

Rule 14.— A remarkable expression, or a short observation, somewhat in 
the manner of a quotation, may be properly marked with a comma ; as, " It 
hurts- a man's pride to say, I do not know." **. Plutarch calls lying, the vice 
of slaves." 

Rule 15.— Relative pronoons are connective words, and generally admit 
a conmia before them ; as, " He preaches sublimely, toho lives a sober, 
righteous, and pious life." 

But when two members or phrases are closely connected by a relative, re . 
straining the general notion of^the antecedent to a particular sense, the comma 
should be omitted : as, " Self-denial is the'sacrifice which virtue must make." 

The fifteenth rule applies equsilly to cases in which the relative is not ex 

Eressed, but understood ; as, " It was from piety, warm and unaffected, that 
is morals derived strength." 

Rule IG.— A simple m«nber of a sentence, contained within another, or 
following another, must be distinguished by a comma ; as, *' To improve time 
whilst we are blessed with heahh, will smooth the bed of sickness." '' Very 
often, while we are complaining of the vanity and the evils of human life, we 
make that vanitv^ and we increase those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other are very cTosely connected, 
the comma is uimecessary ; as, " Revelation tells us how we may attain hap- 
piness." . 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follows its governing verb, with several 
words between them, those words should generally ha\ne a connna at the end 
of them ; as, " It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one 
another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common dependence, and 
succeeding one another, are also divided by commas ; as, " To relieve the indi- 
gent, to comfort the aMicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, 
are humane and noble employments." 

Rule 17.— When the verb to be is followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, 
which, by transposition, might be made the nominative case to it, the former 

tbh WBtence dmold be pointed, mad the rale for it ? righteous and pioos life." VVill you state bow this 

•' ^ tlie but |»aleth after tbe waler-brooks so dotb seotenoB shoald be pointed, and the rale for it ? ^iH 

iny aoal pant after thee." How sbould (his sentence you state when the comma should be ofaiitted ? TJooe 

M jPSii? u'j what i. the rule for it? this rnle apply to cases in which tbe relative is ex- 

w„Wn2lS'M?3'/"'f'**'"l*"°"«M«°*'«y«»««><*'"-" pressed? Olve an example. 

SSrfc^llI 4l^°!t"*'*P°^"'«''«y' *"»' is the "To improve time whilst we are blessed with 

S™S. . ™.»*i «.Si- iSl Mceofion to this role. " It health will kmooth the bed of sickness." How should 

SSd thT£t£S J^J.i'''*-5°* ^""r-" Ho'^ *»>is sentence be pointed, and what is the rule fof ijt ? 
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is generally separated from the latter verb by a comma: as, "The most ob- 
vious remedy is, to withdraw from all associations witn bad men." " The 
first auid most obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw from all 
associations with bad men." 

Rule 18.— When adjuncts or circumstances are of importance, and often 
when the natural order of them is inverted, they may be set off by commas j 
as," Virtue must be formed and supported, not by mifrequent acts, but by 
daily and repeated exertions." " Vices, like shadows, towards the evening 
of life, grow great and monstrous." 

Rule 19. — Where the verb is understood^ a cpmma may often be properly 
ratroduced. This is a general rule, which, besides comprising some of the 
preceding rules, will apply to many cases not determined by any of them ; 
as, " From law arises security 3 from security, curiosity 3 from curiosity, knowl- 
edge." 

Rule 20.— The words nay, so, hence, affain,^st, secondbj, formerly, now, 
lastly, once more, above all, on the contrarv, in the next place, in short, and all 
other words and phrases of the same kind, must generally be separated frx>m 
the context by a comma. ^^_^ 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence into two or more 
parts, not so closely connected as those which are separated.b^ a comma, nor 
yet so httle dependent on each other as those which are distinguished by a 
colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used when the preceding member of the sen- 
tence does not of itself give a complete sense, but depends on the following 
clause 3 and sometimes when the sense of that member would be complete 
without the concluding one 3 as in the following instance : " As the desire of 
approbation, when it works according to reason, improves the amiable part of* 
our species in every thing that is laudable 3 so nothing is more destructive to 
them when it is governed by vanity and folly." 



OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, less connect- 
ed than those which are separated by a semicolon 3 but not so independent as 
separate, distinct sentences. 

The colon may be properly applied in the three foUewmg cases :— • 

1. When a member of a a^ntence is complete in itself, but followed by some 
supplemental remark, or further illustration of the subject 3 as, " Nature felt 
her inability to extricate herself from the ccmsequences of gujUt: the gospel 
reveals the plan of divine interposition and aid." 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still grater pause is 
necessary, in order to mark the connecting or concluding sentiment 3 as, '' A 
divine Le^slator, uttering his voice from heaven 3 an almighty Governor, 
stretching Torth his arm to punish or reward 3^ informing us of perpetual rest 
prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indignation and Wratn awaiUng 
the wicked: these are the considerations which overawe the world, which 
support integrity, and check guilt." 

3. The colon is commonly used when an example, a quotation, or a speech ' 
is mtroduced 3 as, " The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of th^' 
Deity, in these words : * God is love.' " • 
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OF THE PERIOD. 
When a sentence is complete and independent, and not connected in 'con- 
struction with the following sentence, it is marked with a Period. 

" The mail obvious remedy is to witbdnw from all and what Is the rule for it ? " He feared want hence 

MMKiationa with bad men." Will you state how this he overvalued riches." Wijl you stAte bow this sen* 

sentence should be pointed, and the rule for it ? tence should be pointed, and the rule for it ? 

'* Vices like shadows towards the evening of life grow When is the semicolon used ? When is the to- 

great and monstroos." Will yon ^e the rule for loa used ? In what three casee may the eoloa M 

pmntiDg this sentenoa, and apply it ? *« From hw properly applied ? 

•Tins aecnrity from secarity curiosity from curiosity When is the period used ? Afteribbrfriated woraa 

kaswledfe.* How ibNld tkia saateBce be pointed, wbat point ihoald be «Md ? Giva counplM* 
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The period should be used aAer ev£ry abbreviated word: as. M. S., P. S., 
N. B., A. D., O. S., N. S., &c. ^ 

THE DASH. - 

TIm Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and incoherent writers, 
may be inlrodoced wiih propriety where the sentence breaks off abruptly 5 
where a significant pause is required 5 or where there is an unexpected turn in 
the sentiment ; as, *' If thou art he, so much respected once>~-but, oh ! how 
fallen! how degraded !" ^_____ 

INTERROGATION. 

A Note of Interro^tion is used at the end of an interrogative sentence^ 
that is, when a question is asked} as, " Who will accompany me V " Shall 
we always be friends V , ___ 

EXCLAMATION. 

The Note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of sudden emotion, sur- 
prise, joy, grief, &c., and also to mvocations or addresses 3 as, "My friend ! 
this conduct amazes me !" " Bless the Lord, O my soul ! and forg«t not all 
his benefits !'' 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeterminate as to their 
quantity or time^ and may be equivalent, in that respect, to a semicolon, 
a colon, or a penod, as the sense may require. They mark an elevation of 
the voice. ___^ 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary information, or useful 
remark, introduced into tlie body of a sentence obliquely, and which may be 
omitted without injuring the grammatical construction 3 as, 

** Know, then, this truth, (enough for man to know,} 
Virtue, alone, is happineM below." 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice, and may be ac- 
companied with every point which the sense would require if the parenthetical 
characters were omitted. 



Directions mpecHng iJie Use of CAPITAL LETTERS. 

n isproper to begin with a capital, . 

1. The nrst worcf of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any other piece of 
writing. 

2. Th6 first word after a period, and, if the two sentences are totally inde- 
pendent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

3. The appellations of the Deity ; as, God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the 
Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the Holy Spirit. 

4. Proper names of, persons, places, streets, mountains, rivers, ships j as, 
George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Seahorse. 

5. Aojectives derived from the proper names of places 3 as, Grecian, 
Roman, English, French, Italian, &c. 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or when it is in a 
direct form ; as, " Always remember this ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' " 

The fi>8t word of an example mav also very properly bemn with a capital. 

7. Every substantive and prmcipal word in the titles of books 3 as, Johnson's 
tMctionary o(the English Lang^a^3 Thomson's Seasons. 

8. The first word of every Ime m poetry. 

9. The pronoun / and the interjection O are written in capitals. 

Other words, besides the precedmg, may begin with capitals, when they 
vre remarkably emphatical, o r the pnncipal subject of the composition. 

« Sh^^l}^l^l^yV°^^^ ^'^^ propriety ? taqnjpointa determinate m to their qutntitr or time ? 

3^Sl^f^fi^^-L?»*^ What point should be wWt is a paiettth«i» ? Give an aampfe in whidh 

^o iSftkfli^ nSi «? «M • ^• ,. . " '» «««» wi&ppopriety. Shoald the Toiie be dcTftt- 

an 2^lJ!"^fKl «fe*V°" 'PPy*^ ' <5'™ ed ordepreswd in pnwioncinga parenthCNB? 

«a cample An On ezciuutjoii and inteiroia. Whwihould capital Iettenl»S«l? 
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